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PREFAt^' 


In writing this volume, it was my task to compress more 
than a thousand years of literary history into a volume of 
about four hundred pages. The book was not to be a 
collection of sheaths garnered here and there in favourite 
fields, but a real history, dealing with the whole subject 
coherently and witlr due regard to the relative importance 
of periods, writers, and writings. As it was evident that 
I should be obliged to omit freely and boldly, I decided, 
first of all, to omit the scholars, philosophers, and men 
of science, that is, to confine myself pretty closely to 
" literature " in the restricted English sense of the word. 
The broader conception of literature is no doubt the 
more philosophic, but it is less convenient for a writer 
who must economise space at every step. The German 
genius has done much of its best work in scholarship, 
philosophy, and science, but I was not writing a history 
of the German genius, 

I had, then, to apportion my space among the centuries, 
and to settle many a perplexing question of inclusion or 
exclusion. Most difficult of all was to decide, in connec- 
tion with each new topic taken up, what was on the 
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^^holc bcst\\orlh saying uhen so little could be sai o 
all that one would ha\e bted 10 say As these arc ^ 
matter!* about winch no two experts would agree, it 'ri 
not be strange if 1 ana twedwith sins of omission an 
disproportion 1 liope, howeaer, that such shortcomings 
Will not seem \ery grase to any one who has ever tned 
to write a brief account of any (arge afld complicated 
matter There are, in the mam, IwQ ways of condensing 
history One is to reduce the manifoldness of the facts 
to a more or leas abstract formula^ and dwell at length 
On the “ interpretation,” treating the fads bnefly as 
much illustrative material The other way is to select 
from file manifold concrete facts those which seem to 
be most representative and most pregnant, and to dwell 
on those at some length, leaving the minor phenomena 
unnoticed In genera!, I have preferred the latter 
method 


Of the numberless writers whom I have drawn on for 
help, 1 owe most, probably, to the various editors of the 
great modern collections which are enumerated in the 
bibliographic note at (he end of the volume Of the 
many histonanswhoseworKs have been accessible, I owe 
mo.t to Sdirrer. Koemg, Fnticks, Mejer (lor 

«»' *'■' ereWeenth), 
Cn in particular, 

I talc t,„d indicato Whilr 
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far as critical appreciation is concerned, I am under 
great obligation to these predecessors for data of fact*, 
points of view, and helpful hints of one kind and 
another. 

Finally, I desire to thank my Columbia colleagues. 
Prof. A. F. J. Remy and Mrs. Juliana Haskell, Ph.D., 
for assistance rendered in the way of proof-reading. 

CALVIN THOMAS. 

New York, March 1909. 
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A HISTpRY OF 

GERMAN LITERATURE 


I 

' THE LEGACY OF PAGANISM 

The history of German literature, as a connected 
account of writings that have literary interest and are 
extant in the German language, begins about the year 800. 
It is true that for many centuries prior to that time Ger- 
mans had been producing poetry in abundance, but it 
was not written down, and only one late fragment of it 
has been preserved. A system of alphabetic writing, the 
so-called runes, may possibly have been in use among 
the High Germans, but if so the letters were always cut 
on wood, metal, or stone, and were not employed for 
what would now be called literary purposes. It was not 
until Christianity came in, bringing the Latin alphabet 
and a class of men acquainted with tlie use of pen, ink, 
and parchment, that anything of literary value was written 
down in German. 

When Karl the Great died, in the year 814, that 
part of his vast dominion which was to be known to its 
inhabitants as Deutschland was all nominally Christian, 
albeit less than sixty 5'ears had passed since the death of 
Boniface, the great English missionary, who had found 
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j GERMAN LITERATURE 

much ol the Gernmu temtoty tjrtKtHy 

£=H=H-«=-,'? 

SS”S“2S5£ 

Te!,.” ^ee a 4«er of co«™, and hdeWy to a chief the 
mo5 eai-ent of social duties. There had been n^ing 
like a right about-face m their ideals or their “od' 
Irving What they had accepted ires, in its most im- 
nortret aspect, a cliurch organisalion iihich limted 
to Rome S its centre of authority and nas felt to be 
closely connected nith the imperialistic pre ensions of 
the Frankish monarchy The Sa.aons had lately been 
brought into the church by isholcsale at the point of the 

sword. . . . . 

In the domain of religion proper, as distinguished 
from the machinery of the church, a process of adapts 
lion had been going on The old gods had not been for- 
gotten, nor did the clerg> teach that they were unrealities. 
As devils, witches, Unkoldf, they continued for a while 


to be as real, perhaps, as they had ever been lifean 
while there was much m the new system which a German 
could use without any bouleversatioa of his ideas The 
magic of the church was not so very unlite that to which 
he had been accustomed, and its doctrine of a life after 
death was in the line of his own beliefs So he readily 
learned to swear by Christ and the saints, instead of 
Donar and Ziu, and to substitute holy for interdicted 
names m his incantations For some time the lines were 
not very distinctly drawn, and there was much fnendly 
comity between the old trfer and the new A Christian 
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church might be erected on the spot where a pagan 
altar had stood, and the old rites continued, with some 
modification, as a part of the new worship. Pagan 
festivals were transferred to the Christian calendar, 
and pagan offerings were converted to the use of the 
church. 

Who were the old gods, and what was the nature of 
their cult ? 

This question is pertinent to a history of German 
literature, because, among the Germans, poetry was at first 
in large measure an expression of the religious instinct. 
One may say that their gods, including the numerous 
minor divinities with which their imagination peopled 
earth and sky, forest and stream, mountain and cave, 
were their earliest poetic creations. This being so, it 
is regrettable that we know so very little of their religion 
as it had shaped itself just before their acceptance of 
Christianity. Hardly a glint of light is thrown on the 
subject by the Old German documents. The priest or 
monk, who alone could write, was no anthropologist. 
For him the old gods were anathema ; to write out a calm 
description of their damnable rites was not his affair. So 
we are left to rely mainly on\h&Edda and Tacitus, with here 
and there a hint from other sources. But Norse mytho- 
logy, as known to us, is the result of a long evolution 
in which, for many centuries, the continental Germans 
had had no part. We cannot identify Donar with Thor, 
for example, except for the purposes of etymology. Far 
back in lime, they had been, of course, identical ; but what 
Donar had come to be in the eighth century a.d. we 
simply do not know. We only know about Thor. It is 
a persistent error inherited from the eighteenth century to 
suppose that the religion of tlie Norsemen, as known to us, 
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vrvi at one lime (he rc5»g«on of the coOimcntat Gernuns 
And as for (he pnCetess I«Ulc book of Tacilua, (Ijc 6ct- 
iMnta, let u be reroembeted that seven centunes of 
upheaval and rcadjustmenl had mtci^encd since it ^■as 
written, in the ^ car gS A D 

In general the great Rods arc of sioall irnpoftance >n 
literary historj M ith the advent of Christianity they 
drop quickly out of iiight, and no poctrj of the ensuing 
centunes is vitilly connected with them It is quite dif- 
ferent, however, with regard to the loveer mythology of 
dwarL, elves, Loboldi,, wood-sprites, nvxies, and so_forth, 
mth the concomitant ideas of magic, monsters, meta- 
morphoses, quvsi'huttun souls inhabiting the bodies of 
beasts, and a<t (hat Such conceptions, rooted m a deep 
Bub&oil of ancient EUperstihon, have proved wonderfuny 
tenacious of life, and have furnished an element of 
(tnous fascination to tounilesa folk*!>OTigs, ballads* and 
Siarthfii tn all ages, Geroun poetry lo some of its 
most appealing aspects has dravtn nourishment from a 
supernatunthsm (hat is in part older than Christianity. 
The progress of science m the fields of anthropology and 
mythology is making it increasingly evident that these 
products of primitive superstition are everywhere much 
the same, and that everywhere the bipher Tnvthotugy js 
to a large extent a development from them It is prob. 
able, if not yet proved, that imaginative men liave made 
the gods, V erj much as gardeners have made the jacque. 
minot And this supematuralism is indestruchbJei It 
changes form with the lapse of ages, but it does not 
or lose Its zest for the magmatiotv lltncc it is tl,at such 
a play a Hauptmann’s SnnArit BtU, with its elfisli berom- 
its fannish Waldschrat, and its cioaking Nickflmarsn 
could leap inlo instant favour without much need of 
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commentary. Every German whose childhood had fed 
on the folk-lore of the fatherland understood him readily. 
When Heine, wishing to explain the Germans to French- 
men, wrote first a book on religion and philosophy, and 
then a book on elemental spirits and demons, he was quite 
on the right track. 

An Old German charm presents Wodan, whose name 
is preserved in our Wednesday, as wiser than the other 
gods in the ways of magic healing. As he is riding 
through the woods with certain other divinities a horse's 
leg is sprained. The others " bespeak ” the injury in 
vain, but Wodan, who “well knew how,” effects a 
cure. Another alliterative charm tells of Idises, female 
divinities similar to the Norse valkyries, who take part 
variously in a battle: some fastening fetters, others break- 
ing bonds, others fighting the foe. The Lay of Hilde- 
brand, sole surviving relic of heroic song, appeals to a 
“mighty god,” perhaps Ziu, whose name we have in 
our Tuesday, as witness to tlie truth of an assertion. 

This is all there is to be learned from Old German 
sources about the gods. How they were worshipped, how 
they looked in the mind’s eye of tlieir worshippers, what 
ethical qualities were ascribed to them, we do not defi- 
nitely know. If we go back to Tacitus, however, we do 
get an interesting glimpse of the worship of Nerthus, 
a Low German goddess of fecundity; At the appointed 
time her veiled image was placed in a cart and drawn 
about the country by cows. At the end of this solemn 
, procession, which was doubtless accompanied by litur- 
gical rites — one may imagine hymns of thanksgiving for 
past favours, and prayers and offerings for the further 
bestowal of increase, — the symbol of the goddess was 
'returned to her sacred island grove. Other sacred groves, 
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in which a tribal divinity was worshipped, arc known to 
ha\e existed in different parts of Germany Thus we 
hear of one which was lieW m sudiawcby theSemnones, 
a branch of the Sue\a, that it nuglit not be approach^ 
save with fettered limbs The cult of the god — probably 
Ziu— included occasional human sacrifices 

From what is known of other peoples it is fairly 
certain that these religious rites consisted partly m choral 
processions, wilhroeasurcdchanlandrhjlhmicmovcmcnts 

of the bod) Such was the use, probablj , of those " an* 
eienf songs in which,'* sa)s Tacitus, “they celebrate the 
earth-born god Tuisto and liis son Mannus as the original 
ancestors of their nation ” We have to think, evidently, 
of solemn hymns, with more or less of epic recital, 
inv olving a tribal myth Tacitus observ es that these songs 
were the only kind ot traditionary annaU that the Ger- 
mans possessed He also speaks of their singing beroie 
lays when about to go into battle From other sources 
we know tint the funeral of a chief was likevvise an occa- 
sion for commemorative song Tacitus does not mention 
the Singing of songs for entertainment, but the custom may 
well have existed in his time, as it certainly did later 
The existence of hymns and lieroic lays, thus clearly 
attested for the end of the first century a d , presupposes 
a class oi men who may best be called by the Greek name 
foil, or fnaler , — ^the predecessors of the old English scop 
and the Scandinavian skald What the art of these men 
may have been like,m the centuries that precede the first 
records, can only be divinedm a general way Very cer- 
tainly it was based on alliteration, as it is somewhat 
inaptly called The verse, or "turn,” consisted of iwo 
parts bound together by a scheme which required—to 
take the normal case— that two strongly stressed syllables 
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Tfaere maj hare been heroic poetry supenor to an) tliat 
was afterwards produced m Christian times We do not 
know , but the attentne reader of the Edda and Breirix// 
will be inclined to imagine rather large possibilities for 
this cctuict German poetry 

Especiafly ndnn poetic creation, or m the mythopoeic 
beginnings which formed the raw material of poetry, was 
the epoch of the great migrations A Urge bodj of 
heroic saga, on hich the Germanic imagination was des- 
tined to feed for centune^ to come, originated in the fifth 
and sixth centuries As these tales, more or less modified 
and incrusted with new matter, wiU meet u» m the poetry 
of the Middle Ages, it will be in order to glance at them 
here And first let it be remarked, m 3 general way, that 
they are stories of persons The great fighter js the one 
interesting object The mighty events that destroyed the 
Roman Empire and completely changed the course of 
European cniltsation are reduced in Gvrmanic saga to a 
mass of personal narratives, in which hutory is strangely 
perverted and mned op with fabulous invention Pafnot- 
i!>ni, tribal instinct, religion, play no part of any import- 
ance There is no feeling for the pathos of national 
calamity, or forthe larger import of national tnomph,sa>e 
as these are reflected in the fate of persons 

Thus, for example, the terrific collnions of Goth and 
Hun m the cast left no trace in saga-lore, nor is the 
important relation of Goth and Roman anywise reflected 
in it For some three hundred years, counting from the 
middle of the fourth century, the Goths played the lead- 
ing part among the Germanic (nbes. They were the first 
to come under the influence of Christianity and of Roman 
avilisation During the fourth century a large com- 
munity of them was comertedto Anantsm by their gifted 
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bishop Wulfila, or Uphilas, whose partly preserved 
translation of the Bible into Gothic is tl:e earliest literary 
record in any Germanic language. From this time on 
the Goths were constantly in contact with the superior 
civilisation of southern Europe. Driven from their home 
on the lower Danube, they surged westward in succes- 
sive waves of migration, overthrew the Roman Empire, 
and established powerful kingdoms in Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain. But of all this, in its momentous political aspect, 
the sagas have nothing to say. We do hear, indeed, of 
Odoacer, and of his adversary, Theoderic, who, under 
the name of Dietrich of Bern, towers above all the other 
saga-heroes. But the relations of the two men are curi- 
ously perverted. The real Theoderic waged war against 
Odoacer in Italy, finally prevailed, and then treacherously 
murdered his antagonist ; but the saga, seizing, it would 
seem, upon some temporary reverse, makes Dietrich flee 
eastward from the wrath of Otacher (sometimes it is 
Ermanric from whom he flees), and spend thirty years 
in exile at the court of Etzel (Attila), who in reality died 
long before Theoderic became king. There he appears, 
at the end of the Nibchntg Lay, as the mightiest man of 
all the fierce and doughty rout. 

In barest outline the genesis of the complicated Nibel- 
ting saga was somewhat as follows.* Long prior to the 
fifth century a.d. there arose gradually, in Westfalia and 
the neighbouring Denmark, a saga of greed, murder, 
and vengeance among kinsmen by marriage. The story 
is told of two Low German kings, Siegfried and Hagen. 

* In the main 1 here accept the conclusions of R. C. Boer in his 
exhaustive JJntersKchungeniibcrdeii Ursprung tind die Entwicheluiig 
der Nibehmgensage, Halle, 1907- I am also much indebted, here as 
in other places, to flie admirable -work of Friedrich Vogt in his part 
of Vogt and Koch’s Gcschichte der deutschen Literatur, 2d ed., 1904. 
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Siegined is laamtd \o HagenTs sis-ter, t?hose came « 
Gnmhild or Gudnjn HageneoxeUatreasurepossessed 
bj hta brothef'in law, and murders hiro to get it The 
Widow marries a king ol the Hunen Icing at Soest 
(Hunaland is an o’d name ot V^estfaba). This fang, 
whose original name i» lost, but who was conceited as a 
monster of cupidity, cruelU, and treachery, covets the 
treasure, invites Hagen to his court, and murders him 
Gruohild is on the side of her b!ood-km, and when Hagen 
is failed she lakes homble vengeance on her husband 
But neither Hagen nor Siegfried is a natural human 
being The great anti'juitj of the story appears lO the fact 
that it Is mived up n ilh ideas of magic, monsters, talfang 
animaU,and other elements of pnmilce soperstiUon • 
Hagen is the son of an eU Siegfried is of dcine line- 
age, ind as a boy receives instruction from a wonder- 
working smith, who gees him magic weapons Wth 
these he falU a dragon, and thereby captures a treasure 
nhich the dragon has taken b> force from the black 
dwarfs. These gold-gathering dwarfs, who live under- 
ground, arc the original \ibel«ngs ot BaiUanders 
Possessed of the treasure, on which a curse now rests, 
v.icg(ned makes his waj, an act ol supreme danng, 
to a bewitching maid (sleeping beauty), whom the Scan- 
dmavuns came to think of as a vnJtjr He wakens 
Brynhild from her trance, loves her, leaves her, and 
mames Gritnhild. 

“ It K stJl a iawonte lb«ory Ocno»a whims tcfttyaing 
I^clicuna. that the S.rsfncd stoiy onginaBy a natore-iBvtlj 
»n<i hero tums«ll eilbcs a dawU god or a inning god In that 
ease his Mieeoies the onswal Nibetangs or Darklaadsts would be 

tbe demons of the rugbtorol lie winlercJovdji The reaitw oust 

take this sj^eelaUon for wbatbs tbiate it worth IVrs*uaUv 1 
iccliae mere and mcv»' to tbe vpinion that celestial aBeswr 
little to do with the cfisw ol the Aryan hero-talcs 
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In the fourth century the Burgundians, who had been 
living on the banks of the Vistula, were driven westward 
and found a new home on the Middle Rhine. This coun- 
try, that about Worms, ^was reputed to be very rich, and 
gold in small quantities was actually found in the bed 
of the stream. The idea became current that the Burgun- 
dian kings possessed a wonderful Rhinegold. In 437 
the Burgundians were attacked by the Huns and almost 
annihilated. Twenty thousand of them, including their 
king Gundicarius, says the Latin chronicler, w-ere slain. 
Saga said that the Huns coveted the Burgundian treasure. 
In 452 Attila, the Scourge of God, was found dead in his 
bed, and the suspicion arose that he had been murdered 
by his wife, a German princess named Ildico (diminutive 
of Hilde). What now happened was that the old Low 
German saga of Hagen and Siegfried and Grimhild, 
and the King of the Hunen at Soest, was attached to and 
mixed up with the historical saga of tlie Burgundian 
defeat and the death of Attila, whose wife had killed him 
to avenge the death of her Burgundian kin. The King of 
the Hunen at Soest became tlie King of the Huns at Ofen. 
Hagen was transferred to Worms, but on account of 
Gunter’s kingship could not remain an independent prince. 
He became the vassal of the Burgundian princes, but 
retained his essential primacy over them in the story. His 
sister Grimhild became his liege mistress Kriemhild, the 
Burgundian princess who had married Attila. But as the 
story developed on German soil the characters of Kxiem- 
hild and Attila underwent a great change. Attila was 
no longer thought of as a depraved monster, but as a 
benevolent and high-minded monarch, in no w'ay- privy 
to his wife’s vengeful plans. And Kriemhild, originally 
the avenger of her blood-kin upon her husband, became. 
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perhaps m consequence ol diangtng conceptions of w ifely 
duty, the asenger of her murdered husband upon her 
blood kin In the Scandinavian scrstons of the story, 
Ath and Grimhild, or Gudrun, as she is tliere called, 
retain more ol their original charactenstics 
These are but examples of a saga lore that sprang up 
abundantly on German soil during the migration period 
A large part of it has perished utterl> Some of it got 
recorded, imperfectly and with complete loss of its poetic 
form, in Latin Some of it was carried to the farNorth, 
where it was worked o\er into poems that ha\e reached 
us m other languages than German In Germany it con- 
tinued, after as before the introduction of the Latin 
alphabet and the art of writing, to be propagated orally 
among the unlettered folk The usual form was that of 
alliterative \erse, which was used lUo for incantations, 
riddles, and wise sayings The existence of sagas in 
prose, or in a mixture of prose and \erse, is quite thmk- 
able, but cannot be provid from German sources 
What has auixived of pagan poetry m the German 
language consists of two charms— the so-called lltne- 
burg Incaniatiam — and the fragmentary L\Y OF Hilde- 
brand This last consists of sixty-nine verses which w ere 
Written down early in the ninth century on the first and 
last pages of a Latin manuscript now preserved at Cassel 
The language shows a mixture of High and Low Ger- 
man, there arc breaks in the sense, and the versification 
IS defective The subject matter is an episode of the 
t)ietrich-saga Hildebrand, Dietrich’s doughty old re- 
tainer, being on the way home from his long exile at the 
Hunnish court, is met his son Hadubrand, whom he 
has not seen for thirty years The two leaders hold 
parley between their armies Hildebrand quickly com- 
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prebends the situation, declares himself, and tries to make 
peace ; but the younger man is sceptical, and replies with 
taunts. Hildebrand sees that he must fight. ''Woe 
now,” he exclaims, 

Woe now, Wielder above, woe-weird, comeih ! 

I have wandered summers and winters sixty abroad. 

And ever have found me where fighters foregathered, 

- Yet before no burg did bane befall. 

And now my son with sword shall smite me. 

With battle-axe brain me, or a bane must 1 be to him. 
Now easily mayst thou, if thy arm suffice. 

Get thee the gear of such a greybeard 
Rob him of booty, if thou hast a right to it. 

He were the meanest of the men of Eastland 
Who should refuse thee the fight thou cravest,- 
The close encounter. Let combat decide 
Who fares from here with his foeinan's armour 
And boasts of the byrnics both hereafter. 

With the beginning of the duel the fragment breaks off. 
One may surmise that the end would have been the death 
of the headstrong son, as in the parallel story of Sohrab 
and Rustem. In a later version, however, the far-famed 
encounter is made to end happily, the son becoming con- 
vinced by the terrific blows dealt him that his redoubtable 
father has indeed returned. 

With all its imperfections in the form that has reached 
us, this little remnant of the old pagan art is extremely 
interesting. While the most of the lines now sound 
rather tame, there are some that carry the day by their 
rugged force and laconic directness. The salient feature 
of the technic, apart from the alliterative form, is what 
is usually called " parallelism,” though it is not exactly 
the familiar parallelism of Hebrew poetry. It consists 
in repeating the essential content of a clause, but with a 
different turn of phrase; for e.\ample, “looked to their 
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armour ” is varied as " gol ready iheir ■war-gear’ , “llic 
fight thou cravest " as “the close encounter " The effect 
of these constantly recurring appositions is to throw a 
strong emphasis on the elements thus repeated and to 
make the \erse Suctuate instead of flowing steadily 
The incantations abo\e mentioned hardly belong to 
literature m the restricted sense of the word, but they are 
interesting because, while preserved in a manuscript of 
the tenth century , they are pure products of paganism, and 
afford proof positne of the antiquity of the type to which 
they belong The t\pe, which is found also m English, 
Danish, and other languages, consists of two parts first, 
a short narrative, in which it is told bow the spell was 
hrst employed by some divine being, secondly, the potent 
formula it»elf The first of the Merseburg charms is a 
cure for the sprained leg of a horse, the second a charm 
to effect the liberation of a fettered prisoner The first 
may be roughly Englished thus 

Phot and It edtn arrd through lA« tcoois 
0/ Pkol I horse he foot vas sprained 
Stnihguni tespaie It and Sunna her Sister 
Fn]a bespahe li andloUa her sister 
Then llodan bespoke It mho Kelt kneat hm 

Bone to bone blood to blood 

Part to pari as >/ pasted together 
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RELIGIOUS POETRY OF THE NINTH 
CENTURY 

Quite apart from his .military achievements, the 
statesmanship of Karl the Great was marked by a truly 
imperial breadth of view and energy of initiative. For 
ages after his time there is no German ruler who can 
compare with him in far-sighted intelligence. Soon after 
his accession to the throne, in 768, he entered upon an 
educational reform the primaiy object of which was to 
banish gross ignorance from the priesthood. Candidates 
for the clerical life were required to pass an examination 
of specified scope, and schools in which the necessary 
knowledge could be obtained were established. It was 
provided also that these schools might be attended by 
boys who were not intending to be churchmen. The 
king’s personal example supported his official measures. 
He called about him eminent scholars, such as Alcuin of 
York, and Paulus Diaconus of Pisa, established a school 
at his court, and took part in it himself. There was some- 
thing like a royal academy, the members of which devoted 
themselves ^assiduously to reading, discussing, and imi- 
tating the Roman poets. 

The influence of the king gave to scholarship an inti- 
pulse that was felt throughout his dominions. Important 
centres of monastic learning soon developed at several 
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difTerent points in Germany, and a new race ot schoUrs 
took to glossing t^tin teats jn tlie dialect o[ the locality, 
or rcndenng into it Uis creed, catechism, paternoster, 
monastic rule, baptismal vow, or such other documents 
as the Church bad use for And thus German literature 
begins The glosses, whidi are \ery abundant and date 
farthest back, exhibit the first groping attempts at lexi- 
cography The other earliest records, some of them refer- 
able to the last quarter of the eighth century, and repre- 
senting the beginnings of German prose, ha\e jn general 
only a linguistic mterCit. Fheir total bulk is small, and 
the) are Urgclj fragmentary Aside from specimens, in 
different dialects, of the species just enumented, we hare 
some parts of sermons, a \cfSion of Matthew's gospel, 
and a version of the Dg fide CatheUen by Bishop Isidore 
of Seaille The last is a work of considerable lilcrorj 
skill— the most important piece of German prose that has 
come down from the time of Karl the Great 
Of the monastic schools, which for more than fire 
hundred jears were destined to take the place of the 
modem unucrsity, with its preparatory school, as well as 
of fhe printing press, the most noteworthy on High 
German soil were tho^c at St Gill, on Lake Constance, 
and at Wcisscnburg, m Alsatia On the Low Goman 
border was the important school ol Fulda, whose learned 
abbot, Hrabanus Miums, was the most eminent German 
scholar of the ninth century At the date of the begin- 
ning of literary records the South German dialects were 
already undergoing the process oi phonetic change 
which was to result finally m a broad differentiation 
of High German from Low The change consisted, Jij 
part, m the comer^ion of »n earlier d, t,f>, into i, ts, or 
f-f, thus, for example, the old words which appear m 
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English with the original consonants as day, head, deep, 
became in High German tag, herz, tie/, but in Low 
German dag, hed, dip. As this change of pronunciation 
affected a large number of words, the result was to 
sunder the north from the south in the matter of 
language — a condition which, of course, has its bearing 
on literary history. 

Karl the Great's interest in learning did not end witli 
the encouragement of clerical scholarship, but extended 
to the language and traditions of his eastern subjects. 
According to his biographer, Einhard, he wrote or began 
to write a German grammar, and tried to introduce, 
among the Franks of his entourage, the German names 
of the months and points of the compass. He also 
directed (he writing down, says Einhard, of " the ancient 
barbarian songs in which the warlike deeds of the old 
kings were celebrated.” This has almost a modern sound. 
It was certainly a great thought to have found lodgment 
in the mind of a most Christian king of the eighth cen- 
tury, to collect, while it was still possible, and preserve 
for posterity, the national poetry of his German-speaking 
subjects. But his son and successor, Ludwig the Pious, 
was a man of different temper. His “piety "was of an 
intense and narrow kind such as left no room for an 
interest in pagan poetry. Under him and his successors, 
whether through the indifference of the clergy or through 
their active opposition, the fine enterprise of King Karl 
came to naught. No trace of his collection has been 
preserved. 

On the other hand, it is certainly a point in the pious 
king's favour if he really instigated, as tradition avers, 
the writing of the Old Saxon Heliand, the most inter- 
esting religious poem of the early Christian centuries in 
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any Getmanic dnicct. The title, which is Old Saxon 
for Snrit’iir, IS ot modern origin The poem was "n 
about 830, and consisb of between five and six thousa 
illitcrating \cr5es, which perpetuate the old epic art an 
present the Clirist from a thoroughly German point o 
Mew Contemporary data concerning the author are 
wanting, but the hek is supplied, in a xvay, bj a Latin 
preface and some Latin hexameters which ire usua ) 
printed with the poem The preface and the verses 
cannot be traced farther bicV. Ilian the sixteenth century, 
but are bclicv cd to rest upon authentic tradition Accor 
mg to this authority, the author of the IlcUtttid was a 
poet of some repute among his own people — laUs 
sues non ignobilis— who was instigated by King Ludwig 
to write a poem on the Saviour for the edification 01 
the newly converted Saxons Tlie author did not draw 
directly from the New Testament, but from a harmony oC 
the gospels by the Syrian bisliop Tatian He also made 
some use of learned commentaries by Hnbanus Maurus 
and others — was, therefore, a scholar. But, spelling 


broadly, there is in the Hchaiid very little of theological 
abstraction or lean scholasticism It is, indeed, didactic, 
and for long stretches the author can be as prosy as any 
ineliical preacher , but on occasion the language throbs 
with real poetry and the scenes come out vividly before 
the mind's eye. 


Christ IS represented in the HtUand as a powerful 
duke, rich in lands and treasurt^ and of a benignant dis- 
position The disciples are his vassals, who serve him 
because he is a kind and munificent lord They are 
“swift thanes ” — siteUe tbegnos — and he w “the holy 
Lord," “the shepherd of the land," “the ruler,’ &.c 
Matthew has left another master to follow the more gen- 
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erous Christ. The Palestinian villages become Burgen — 
Nazaretburg, Galilaaburg, &c. The storm on the Lake 
of Galilee is depicted in the local colours of the German 
lowlands. The marriage at Cana becomes a hilarious 
drinking-bout, the sermon on the mount the discourse of 
a wise prince before the assembled people. The action 
of the Master just before uttering the beatitudes is thus 
portrayed : 

Sal he there silent and searchingly gazed at them ; 

Gracious and good to them was the godly Master, 

Mild in his mind ; then his month he opened 

In words of Wisdom, the wiclder’s son, 

And many a marvel to the men spake he 

In sapient speech for them that to the assembly yonder 

Christ the almighty had called and chosen ; 

Showing whom, in the hosts of human kind, 

Of all on earth God honours chiefly. 

The idea of loyalty to a leader was one which the 
Saxon could easily assimilate ; not so easily the ideas 
of humility and non-resistance. In dealing with this 
phase of his subject the poet of the Heliand is discreet ; 
he omits the command to turn the other cheek, and 
in describing the arrest and manacling of Christ he 
explains ; 

Need he had none 

To suffer shame in silence, the Saviour, 

And meekly to yield. For men he did it, 

Choosing to save the children of earth. 

To help them from hell to the heavenly kingdom. 

The wide estate of weal. 

The one incident of the story which has a suggestion of 
fighting — the attack on Malchus by Simon Peter — is elab- 
orated into a grim picture of fierce WTath and flowing 
blood : 
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extant xcr^cs first describe Ihe late of tl:e soul after death . 
anftets and dt-vds do battle tor »t and carry tl away to 
heaven or hell, where »l muM ivnil final judgment The 
joyoi piradi^e, where there w “life without deatlt and 
light without darkness,’ is contrasted with the horr^Oi 
bondage to Satan vn the Kke of burning pitch Then 
comes an accouut ol the last things the fight of Elijah 
with Antichrist, the world-conBagratiOn, the awful day 
of doom The v\ orlil fire is thought of as kindled by the 
blood ol Elijah, as he w wounded m the fight with Anti- 
christ 

C/ijaV i ti>!id t\'H Uif't I* IW tarifi 
Til (fi'i uk* firt IW fortUt 

Nol a I'tt rrmaint aor frd < el teJt'f 

rke ua it <ensu’"fJ Ikf tky ejiann 

TAe fn-va /illt niifitj ttauf 

hot a araeJk u ttfl Tn lAe tm!X)ul tfJi 

Tkil dmtl\ ntar to l)u iinxrt 


The vision continues w ith a question ind answ cr *' \Vhcn 
the broad earth is all burnt up wlut then will have 


become of the boundary marks tin! kinsmen (ought o% cr ? 
The {iie has consurned the boundaries, the soul stands 
filled with fear , it knows not how to pay its debt and 
goes away to eternal torment “ Jt has been conjectured 
Uiat these last lines allude to the quarrel of King Lud- 
vng’s sons over the division ot the kingdom 

We come now to OtFrieo, the p.onter of rhyme and 
(he first German author whose name acid local liabitafion 
are known to history Otfned was a learned monk of 
Weissenburg. who was impelled by rchg,ou9and ortnolic 
motives to write a Messiad in the language of hu 
trymen, the Rhemsh Franks In his eirhof Vea^^l”* 
studied under Hnbanus Mawtus at f utda. anrt » . 

' ue mav 
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have studied at St. Gall. His poem, which he called the 
Book of ihc Gospels, was completed after some forty 
years of toil about 868. Upon finishing it he sent a copy 
to Bishop Liutbert, of Mainz, and anotlier to King Lud- 
wig, accompanying the gift in each case with a German 
poem which formed a double acrostic on the Latin name 
of the recipient. If this feat suggests patient ingenuity 
rather than genius, the idea will not be seriously wrong ; 
for the interest of Otfried lies mainly on the formal side 
of his work. His style is much less forceful and sensuous 
than that of the Hcliaud. 

Why did this devout Alsatian monk, in setting out 
to make a German poem of the life of Christ, choose to 
employ rhyme instead of the traditional alliteration ? 
Probably because the old form was associated in his mind 
with paganism, whereas the new might count on the 
favour of holy men. It is reasonably certain that rhyme 
was first systematically employed in Latin church hymns, 
passed thence to songs composed in the liftgua romana, 
and came thus to the knowledge of neighbouring Ger- 
manic peoples. There is reason to believe that Otfried, 
living on the borders of West Francia, which had long 
been Christian, was familiar not only with rhymed hymns 
in church Latin but also with rude attempts at rhyming 
in his German vernacular. This is fairly inferable from 
a passage in his poetic epistle to Bishop Luitbert. At any 
rate, what he did was to take over the favourite Latin 
metre — a four-line stanza with sequent rhymes and lines 
consisting normally of four iambic feet — and accommo- 
date it, so to speak, to the old alliterative verse. The 
Latin stanza of four short lines became a German strophe 
of two long lines, each divided into two parts ; but the 
parts were bound together by final, instead of initial 
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identities o{ sound Tins ga\c ** \crsc which vras Iwscd, 
fikc the older \crse, on Iht, naturM accent of wonU 
U i<h respect to the number of nccenU tn the halMmc and 
the treatment oI the unaccented etementSj. Otf ned allowed 
Aijnstff the same freedom thnt thenWef poets hadalvnjs 
u?ed His half line tended to become a refiulaf tatnbic 
teframeter , but the csiRencies ot the new art, f®*" which 
there were no literary precedents, ga\e rise to iflUch dil- 
and man) compromises He laboured Itard over 
hts racfricaf form, martanfi accents and chsions, 'Wid even 
supplying neofuic notes as an aid to the \ocal rcndenn^ 
of hfs lines As for hi$ rhymes, many of them would 
notnow countassuch,ofe\cnashal(»rh>fDM. In^eu- 
eral he was content with a homophonj alTecting only the 
Snti Syllable, even if it was unaccented . as if v'cre 
to be rcgirded asa rhyme to or /«■/»/*»« to serf 
fit/f iff he often ftif On real rhymes m the modern senso* 
of the oo/d , and a* he proceeded w iib his task, gaining 
in insight snddetlentf, the proportion of these increased 
T>j#e<Atracieristics of Otfned nn.Ve it very difficult 
to gne a co'fect idea of his lorio in English or even in 
modern Gcrff'j’f To render Aim into smooth verse of 
any kind is to credit him with a regularity which he never 
attained and would not ha\e thought unportanL On the 
o\Vu.f nand/ 3n aiiejrptat close imitation of hispeculian- 
(i<r> results m something winch has nO mdody for the 
modern ear o^}} a /cc&ie suggestion of poetry For 
example 

Ko» li cur h)e eonhwf «h all that u jo> gmng 

Ariim must }, re e'en a Aslini lull litter 

UoufmBg ir« must tarry ik rti* iolriul country 
iH mutlifanous sajmess lecause of alt our fcoilwii 
Many a ttoulle tn-r tesrts «»« ecirmort 

0.tr 'heme toe may not see leretehtd exiles we f 

i 
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These lines are from a part of the poem in which 
Otfried, having nan-ated the visit of the Magi to the 
manger at Bethlehem, proceeds to explain the symbolic 
meaning of their homeward journey. It is an emblem 
of man's return from the bitter exile of the earthly life 
to the heavenly home. Such allegorical interpretations 
of Scripture abound in the poem, and some of them are 
far-fetched to the degree of absurdity. Thus tlie ass on 
which the Saviour rides into Jerusalem becomes a sym- 
bol of sin-laden man. The raiment which the disciples 
place on the animal is their doctrine and example. Jeru- 
salem is heaven. The people who cast their garments in 
the Lord's path are the martyrs who have thrown away 
their lives. And so on. 

Otfried relates that he undertook his poem at the 
urgent request of two friends, one of them a woman, who 
-complained that their devotions were disturbed by the 
singing of unholy songs. The problem was to wean the 
people by giving them something better — something with 
the ancient charm of poetry, yet at the same time safe 
and edifying. That the continued popularity of the old 
s'ongs was a sore trial to other devout men of the time 
appears from a passage in which Hrabaniis Maurus cas- 
tigates the German Christians who got drunk and danced 
and leaped and sang ail sorts of amorous and voluptuous 
nonsense. The antidote which Otfried provided for this 
annoying secularity was a poem of some fifteen thousand 
fines, in five books, wherein he told the story of Christ’s 
life, as he had been able to gather it from the gospels and 
from various works of clerical erudition. He, too, Ger- 
manises the story and the actors, yet not to the same 
extent as the author of the HeUand. The Low German 
Messiad is more imaginative, the High German more 
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erudite The Hcltaml poet, ^\hen at his best, seems to 
be reporting \%hat he had seen \iith his mind' s eye , Ulineo 
to be reporting w.hat he had read about m divers 
books . 

The best part ot the cf Ihe Go$^els is the intto' 
duction, in which Otfried explains why he wrote m Ger* 
mm U IS m effect a patriotic encomium of the Franks > 
a glowing eulogy mstmct with the new imperinhsm 
Other nations, says OUned, have had theic famous poets 
whose cunning works have increased the renown of their 
countrymen In particular the Greeksand Romans have 
thus distinguished themsclve!. Why not, then, the 
Franks'? Arc not ttiey the tquat of any people that ever 
lived— as brave, as enterprising, a» intelligent ? Are they 
not descended from Alexander the Great 7 Have they 
not subdued the world to the borders ol the sea ? Have 
they not a nch and fertile land 7 The conclusion is that 
suth a wonderful people should no longer hg bsbind sn 
literary production And before all things else it should 
be made possible for them to read the praise of God-" 
most important of all subject-matters — in their own 
tongue and m a form made attractive by the lures of 
verse. 

One sees that the cloistered monk of Wcissenburg 
was not enlircly dead to the pressure of hfem the outside 
HOTjd He gloried in the prestige of the Franks and 
was eager to serve his country m servmgGod Whether 
hi5 imbiboos effort ewted any substintivl influence, 
either literary or religious, m (he monasteries or wilhonf, 
IS 1 question which cannot be answered from the extant 
data Afi tl»at can be said i* that before bitn tiolhing 
poetic is known to have been written m rhyme, and after 
him nothing m the alliterative form Several scraps of 
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rhymed religious verse have been found in manuscripts 
of the ninth century, but they have no literary interest, 
and are not precisely datable with reference to Oifried. 
Of non-religious literature there is nothing whatever. 
With a single exception presently to be considered, the 
great events of the century, which were, no doubt, sung 
by unlettered poets as great events had always been sung 
from time immemorial, left no record in any German 
writing that has been preserved. The bitter quarrel 
among the sons of Ludwig the Pious ; the division of the 
empire; the battle and treaty of Verdun, vath the final 
separation of what was to be France from what was to be 
Germany ; the struggles of the new German kingdom 
against Magyar and Slav in the east and Viking in the 
north — all this is known to us only from books WTilten 
in Latin. What is strangest of all, the career of tlie 
great Karl himself left no trace on any German poetry 
that has survived. His campaign of the year 778 against 
the Moors in Spain gave rise among the Western Franks 
to an elaborate saga which some three centuries later 
took artistic form in that precious epic of "Sweet 
France," the Chanson dc Roland. But the Charlemagne 
legend is entirely French, and when it finally found its 
way into Germany it was as an importation from abroad. 

The one exception above referred to is the Lay of 
Ludwig, a late example of what Tacitus had in mind 
when he wrote of songs that took tlie place of annals. It 
is a rhymed poem of fifty-nine verses celebrating the 
victory of King Ludwig over the Norsemen in the year 
881. In that year a large horde of the hardy sea-rovers, 
who were just then founding the colony that was to be 
Normandy, penetrated inland to a point between Abbe- 
'ville and Eu. Here they were met by Ludwig, at the time 
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but etghlccn years old, tvho cut ofi their retreat to the sea 
and slew i large number oI them Itwas'ioachtoernen 
to touch the imagination and he lon^j remembered— 
almost a repetvUoo, it may have seemed, ot the delivery 
of Christendom by Charles Martel The song begins • 

Eintin Auntxl »<!« tt lUutil hfr Ilhiulg 

Thfr gerne gaie Ift ten* lur imot 

Tliat IS “I hnow a king, he ti higlit Ltidivig, who 
gladly senes God I know that He will reward him tor 
it" An attempt to imitate the term in English would 
meet with the same insurmountable obstacle as m the 
case ot Otfned The singer is 'try religious and has 
something o{ the divine afflatus Ludwig >8 described as 
losing his father m childhood and being thereafter taken 
in charge by God m person In lime God sends heathen 
men from over the sea to afflict his people for their sms, 
at the same time summoning Ludwig to fight them Tlie 
kinp responds with alacrity, and his Franks go into the 
fray singing k)rie etetson “The song w-as sung, the 
biWe began, blood shone in their checks, the Franks were 
furiotis Every warrior fought, but none like Ludwig 
Ont he thrust through with Ins sword, anolhet with his 
spear , he poured out a bitter draught for his enemies 
\\ oe to (hem ev ermore I Praised be the pou tr of God I 
Liidw ig won the \actory ” 

As Ludwig the Third died in SSa and the poem speaks 
of him as stdl living, ii must have been composed very 
soon after the battle The author would seem to have 
been an East 1‘ranktsb clenc who in some way stood 
cJo'ie to the West Frankish court It isnatu'-a] to suppose 
that an event of such tlmlting interest as the repulse of 
the Norsemen vn 8Bs must have been sung about m the 
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language of the people whom it most nearly concerned, 
that is, in the Gallic liiigtia romaiia of which we gel 
a glimpse in the Strassburg Oaths. That tlierc were 
cantilenes in this early French of the ninth century is 
certain, since the Charlemagne legends must have been 
propagated b}' means of them. In the absence of any 
examples the German Lay of Luihoig is doubly interest- 
ing as the one extant specimen of a type of poetry that 
flourished on both sides of the Rhine. 



Ill 

FROM MONASTICISM TO CHIVALRY 

On the whole, the ninth century was a period cl 
excellent promise for the prowth ol a new natioml litera- 
ture m Gernaan\ When it is. remembered that the men 
of action and the glcemen could not wnte , that the clerics 
who were moicd to write m German led cloistered liics 
in widely separated places, and that paganism was under 
a strict ban, the solutne and the merit of the eatant 
production become rather impr^sne In the rest of 
Europe, north and west of the area of liyiantmc Greeki 
it is only in England that letters are known to Ime been 
cultw'ated at all during this period m any \emaculac 
language But there was Latin Amid the decay of 
ancient Romes political greatness, her language had 
retained its prestige, largely because its use was fostered 
by the Roman Church Latin was the one medium where- 
by a writer m any Christian landmighthopcto exert large 
influence To write in any vulgar tongue was to court 
a restricted audience and, what is still more important, 
to use an instrument that was felt to be barbarous and 
uncouth This feeling seems to have been strongest in 
those countnes where the vernacular itself had the 
appearance of bad Latin , but it was strong enough in 
Germany also Even m the time of KarlthcGreat, what 
lay nearest the king's heart was the promotion of Latin 
S'* 
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rather than German scholarship. His biographer Ein- 
hard, himself an Englishman of Germanic stock, speaks 
of the Germans as “ barbarians” ; one sees that from the 
high vantage-ground of Latin erudition their jargon was 
still regarded very much as it would have been by Cicero 
or Quintilian. 

It is not so very surprising, then, that the earliest 
German writings were such as grew out of the pioneer 
effort of the church to propagate the faith ; or that, as the 
church became more firmly established and the missionary 
motive less exigent, the Latin tradition resumed its sway 
over the minds of men who could write. At any rate, 
that is what happened. The work so well begun under 
the Karlovingian kings was not continued under their 
immediate successors. From the end of the ninth century 
till near the beginning of the twelfth nothing of literary 
importance was written in the German language. There 
is no poetry whatever, and no prose except a few trans- 
lations, commentaries, and other productions of monkish 
scholarship. The schools were occupied with the study 
and imitation of Latin authors, and they went their way 
without much encouragement from kings. After long 
continued convulsions, due to the repeated divisions of 
the empire and the never-ending encroachments of Mag- 
yar and Slav, Dane and Norman, the crown passed, in 
918, from the exhausted line of Karl to the more vigor- 
ous and masterful dukes of Saxony. But the Saxon 
kings were at first soldiers who gave little thought to 
the quiet wielders of the pen. Heinrich the First could 
not read or write, and Otto the Great learned these arts 
late in life. Under some of the later Saxon monarchs, 
it is true, and notably under Otto the Great, letters 
enjoyed a measure of royal favour ; but here again it was 
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Latin scliolarsbip, ind not GcfmanJilcralurcjihal mainly 
interested the emperor and hts entourage 
In this short history but little attention uiU be paid 
to Latin writings of any period, unless lor some special 
reason they rcallj belong to German literature Such ' 
13 the case with a poem WAiTtuuttS Ma\U FORTIS, 
which IS altogether German m spmf, and preserves an 
old Hunnish Burgundian saga that is nowhere else so 
fully recorded It was composed about the middle of the 
tenth centur> bya)oungmoiil.named EKKEJiARD.apupi! 
of the school at St Galt, and afterward revised by another 
man of the same name The form is the Virg lian 
heaameter, and the imitation of Virgj) js dccidedi) good 
fora school evcrcise There is no telling whether the 
author versifaed ho German original from oral tradition 
or from a manuscript At anv rale, he. smoolb-rollmg 
heavmet^ counterfeit the slvle of the old sagas \erj 
succcatully Espttally readable is llie account ol the 
Bcu fight inthe Vosges Mountains u here the doughty 
Walter is comiielled to do halite uilb luelie Bumuo- 
"I"'' '>■« H.llgunt sils bj and 

Ln?”c?™rnh» Sr„°L%'’'"/h 

s^..,hing appropr,a.e'.'„ sa“ Worct'hl^'.hfd'u? 

rdriS -IF" -- - -’2 

their respective i^uUaS o'X^r »ver 
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The spirit of monastic life in the tenth century was 
extremely liberal — so much so that Scherer was led to 
group the Latin writings of the period under the head 
of Mediaeval Renascence.” The clergj', some of them 
at least, were not averse to taking note of the life of man- 
kind and describing it in terms of bluff realism. Terence 
and Ovid, as well as Virgil, were studied in the convent 
schools, and there was a disposition to deal frankly with 
secular passions and pursuits. Hrotsvith, a learned nun 
of Gandersheim, attacked with holy boldness the end- 
lessly difficult problem of providing a wholesome Chris- 
tain substitute for the immoral comedies of Terence. She 
also versified a number of church legends and a life of 
Otto the Great in leonine hexameters, but her plays were 
written in prose, interspersed with occasional rhymes. 
She is the first German woman, and with an unimportant 
exception the last for many centuries, who is known to 
have concerned herself with literary production. Such 
loneliness on the banks of the long river of Time is in 
itself a distinction. Her plays are interesting, too, in their 
way, but there is nothing distinctively German about them 
either in form or substance. Her main purpose was to 
glorify woman’s chastity and portray its triumph over the 
wicked wiles of the flesh. She decks out her dialogues 
with scholastic erudition, and makes her villains act like 
horrid puppets. Nowand then, as in Callimachus, 2. heroine 
soliloquises convincingly in language which tells a real 
agony of soul j and then comes a miracle to relieve the 
tension and shed a divine light over conquering virtue. 

Not long after the nun of Gandersheim formulated 
her 'ascetic ideal of womanhood, a nameless monk of 
Tegernsee wrote the poem Rttodlieb (about 1030), a 
realistic novelette of the times. The form is the leonine 


c 
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hexameter Muctiof thetesthasbeen Jo»t, but the e<iant 
{fagroents contain mterestingand surpnsingly dispaisson- 
ate pictures of e\eri*day We ^oung Ruodheb leaves 
home to seek Ins fortune, gets on brillianlly in the sef\ice 
of a lung, and thert returns to hts lonely toother. For 
the journey the king fits hitn out, PoloniUs4ike, ’Rith 
rules of life wlucli he soon has occasion to put to the test 
The Scheme u not fully recoverable from Uie fragments, 
hut »e get glimpses of the secular life of the day, both 
high and loiv, in almost every imaginahle phase There 
IS no satiric or ascetic animus apparent Even in deal* 
ing wvth sexual depravity the author is singularly cool 
He evidently thought the motley spectacle of life an 
mteresting thing north describing for lU ou*n sake 
An age m which the monastic cell gave forth such 
products as II al'honus and Rucdluh was evidently ooi 
altogether commuted to a denial of the mil to live. And 
there are other evidences that a wholesome seculanty was 
nfe The form of the “sequence," ongmally an exten* 
Sion of the church nlual, became «emi-popular, and was 
used for all sorts of themes The Ottos bad relations 
with the Eastern emperors, and intercourse vvith By- 
zantium began t© bnog m Oncntal talcs which may have 
had their ongio on the Ganges, m Persia, in Arabia, Or in 
the folk lore of the Levant , tales of animals reasonujg 
and acting Idc men ; of disguised princes and wonderful 
woomgs , of magic and strangeadventu'e , of encounters 
with gnffins and dragons and other fabulous beasts 
Such stones, wntten down at first in Latin and accumu- 
lating rapidly after the emsades began, formed the raw 
material of a comiog hlerature of entertaincnfnt Tjjg 
gleemen continued, of course, to ply their ancient art m 
A %eni®cufar, hut no one thought il worth while townie 
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down one of their songs. During the long eclipse of 
Gernlan poetry there was, however, one eminent scholar 
who did good work as a translator from the Latin. This 
was Notker of St. Gall, surnamed Teutonicus for his 
laudable efforts on behalf of the vernacular. He died in 
1022 at the age of seventy, recalling on his death-bed 
as his gravest sin the fact that he had once wantonly 
killed a wolf. Of his surviving translations the most 
important are his versions of the Psalms, of Boethius' £>4; 
Consolatioue Philosopliia:, and some bits of Aristotle. 

In the eleventh century a wave of reform swept over 
the German monasteries and put an end to their dab- 
bling with the poets of pagan Rome. What had these to 
do with salvation ? The stern old fanatic who sought to 
rule the world from the chair of St. Peter and who 
inflicted the awful humiliation on Heinrich the Fourth 
at Canossa, was resolved to force his ascetic views of 
religion on mankind everywhere. The church, with its 
dogmas and traditions, its hagiology and sacred books, 
its worship and promises, was to fill up and dominate the 
minds of men. And so the life of the only literary class 
in Germany became narrower and more rigid than it had 
been. The influences that had begun to make for a freer 
and ampler view of existence were cut off, and nothing 
remained but the straight and narrow path through a 
world of woe, with the veiled prospect of the celestial 
city at the end. The only things worth attending to were 
the things connected with man's fall and redemption. 
Antiquity was a vague stretch of time whose happenings 
were of importance only as a preparation for Him that 
should come to break the curse. 

In the latter half of the eleventh century the clergy 
began again here and there to write German verses ; and 
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what the> wrote reflects at first the vtcw ol life just 
described- It li a poetry, if one may apply Ihit name to 
1 body of verse winch m the main does not descnc it, 
u( intense and narrow other worlditncss. We find rliy med 
paraphrases of Genesis and Exodus with the story ear- 
ned back to the creation of the angels and the fall of 
Lucifer , poems of Christ and the redemption , pictures of 
hcasen arid hell , casbgatiuns of earthly sanity Tl»e 
form Is the short cotiplel, with \ery impcTfex.t rbvmes 
and a wiable number of accents to the line Tlie style 
IS generally dry, straightforward, mattcr-of-fact, but 
sometimes becomes imprcsMsc by its scry simplicity and 
directness. Such is the case, for example, with some of 
the stories of the patrnrehs m the so-callcd I unna Cme- 
jij, arid still more with Ezto's terse and rapid Lay c/ 
Christ, a poem of some four hundred serses written at 
the instigation ol the Ihshop of Uamberg by one of his 
cUfgy Tlie introduction says that when it was done 
“ all hastened to become monks —which means no more, 
according to Vogt, than that ilic Bamberg clergy joined 
ihe ascetic moicmcnt and adopted a monastic rule of 
life The poem opens with a jejune epitome of world-his- 
tory and then leads up quickly to its central theme, Uic 
miracles and death ot the Saviour One might call jt a 
primer of Cbnslology 

The most original in conception of all these clerical 
productions is the Lay c/Anao, an epopee of a contem- 
porary Christian prelate Archbishop Anno of Cologne 
(died m 1075) was » leader of the papal parly in Ihe 
war on Heinrich the Fourlli The poem begins with a 
world-history, dilates at some length on the four ancient 
monardues, and theO desenbesthe founding of Cologne 
and the hfe-work of Anno One gels an impression 
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that the author had been somewhat influenced by 
the popular poets and wished to do for a hero of the 
church what they did for the heroes of saga ; that is, to 
glorify him by singing of him in ambitious strains and 
connecting him with a great and divine past. For all 
along the clergy had employed two methods of war- 
fare : first that of preachments on the vanity of life, the 
certainty of death, the joys of heaven and the horrors of 
hell ; and secondly that of attempts to turn the powerful 
lures of minstrelsy to the service of the church by the 
poetisation of sacred themes. What especially drew 
the fire of the churchmen at this time was the increasing 
prestige of the knights, who seemed to represent the spirit 
of this world gone mad in the pursuit of vanity and folly. 
The most powerful preacher of the wrath to come was 
the Austrian Heinrich von Melk, whose Uediiaiion 
of Death savagely contrasts the glamour of knighthood 
with the ghastliness of the mouldering corse and the 
horrors of infernal torment. In a similar vein is the 
Discourse on Faith by the Rhinelander Hartmann, who 
pictures knighthood as a destroyer of the soul. And then 
there is a curious prose poem called Heaven and Hell, 
which fairly racks the language in picturing the tortures 
of the damned. 

But these lugubrious voices of a life-hating clergy 
died out rapidly after the crusading spirit began to sweep 
over Germany. From the end of the eleventh century the 
imagination of Christendom was fired by a new ideal, 
that of the Christian warrior battling against heathen- 
dom for the holy cross. This was an ideal which the 
churchmen had no ground to assail, every reason to exalt. 
The purely literary effects of the crusades soon became 
manifest in the form of a quickened interest in the 
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man els of the Orient andm fabulous talcs of fighting and 
adventure in far-anaij lands Witli the cnisadcs carac 
also an increased intercourse between the Germans and 
their western neighbours, who, with Ihcir c/i<ittson$ de 
gesle, their poems of antiquity, and the splendid flower* 
mg of the love lync m Provence.had entered, in advance 
of the rest of Europe, on an era of brilliant literary pro- 
duction There w-as much to be borrowed, and the 
Germans now proved, for the first but not the last time, 
that they were good borrowers 
Tlie first fruits of the new spirit were the Lay of 
AUvaitder and the t<tv c/ Rcland, both translations from 
the French The former is the work of a pnest named 
LaiirRECHT, who seems to have lived somewhere m the 
Middle Rhine country, and to have written about 1130 
As his French original is lost, wiUi the exception of 105 
verses discovered by Paul Hevse and published in 1856, 
one cannot judge the translation as such It is tolerably 
clear, however, that he did not follow the French closely, 
and that he had at hand some other source, perhaps the 
Latin Htslona de Proelni, that curious accretion of wild 
fables that had gathered in the course of ages about the 
name of Alexander In a poem of ov er 7000 v erses Lam- 
precht tells the story as the saga, often silly enough, had 
worked it out, dwelling at length on the siege of Tyre and 
the battles with Danas, and devoting some i$oo verses 
to the reminiscent letter wherein the conquering hero is 
made to describe the wondm of the Onent for the edi- 
fication of his mother Olympias andhisteaclier Anstotle 
It IS in tlie mam a matter-of-fact narrative notwithstand 
mg the wonderf uincss of tbo things natralcd , but it lakes 
on something of a romantic glow in the passage where 
Alexander tetts of his summer's sojourn in the shady 
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wood among the bewitching songstresses that bloomed 
in maidenly beauty from the spring flowers and died 
with them in the autumn. Though a priest, Lamprecht 
writes, with evident zest, of matters that lie far outside the 
Christian scheme of salvation. For him at least the world 
reprobate has become the world interesting. In the end 
he gives the tale a moral turn by making Alexander 
repent and reform after being turned away from the gates 
of Paradise. 

The Lay of Roland was also written about 1130 and 
was the work of a priest named Konrad. It is essentially 
the famous Chanson de Roland, albeit the German text 
does not conform closely to either of the French ver- 
sions now known. The differences are by no means 
inconsiderable, but whether they point to an independent 
conception of the theme by the German cleric, in other 
words to a modicum of poetic originality, is a debatable 
question. So good an authority as M. Gaston Paris was 
of the opinion that Konrad changed the spirit of the 
French poem — deliberately, one must suppose — by elim- 
inating its patriotism.* But the French Chanson is itself 
essentially a glorification of the Christian warrior. Roland 
and his men are not so much Frenchmen who happen to 
be Christians, as Christians who happen to be Frenchmen. 
After all but little is made of their devotion to "sweet 

* Thewords of M. Paris, Htstoire poUiqiie de Charlemagne, p. 12 1, 
are as follows : Le trait le plus remarquable de Conrad est la 
modification qu’il a fait subir A I’esprit du poeme fran9ais : cette 
modification est toute reUgiease., , , . Le poeme fran9ais portait 
deja I’empreinte bien marquee d’une devotion guerriere qui faisait 
croire auxheros qu’ils gagnaient le ciel en mourant ; mais ce senti- 
ment n’etait pas le seul mobile de leurs actions ; ils 6taient pouss6s 
par I’amour de la patrie, de I’empereur leur seigneur, de leur famille, 
et surtout de la gloire. Tout cela est effacA dans le poeme de 
Conrad pour faire place A la seule piete et au d&ir du martyre. 
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France,” and that little n not entirely efTacetl m the Ger- 
man poem, where the dying Roland also bethinks him of 
the “sweet land of the Karltngs.” For Konrad and his 
readers Kaiser Karl was a German, just as, for the author 
of the Chamw, Charlemagne was a Frencliman , and 
neither poet was greatly concerned to exalt one region of 
the Christian world over another It is charactenstic of 
the medtasval crusading spirit that it brought Western 
Europe under the dominion of a passion that was stronger 
tlun patriotism, and took little note of the national boun- 
daries that are so immensely wnpoitant to the modem 
mind 

As poetry the Lay of Rotand is easily the best pro- 
duction extant in the German language, except perhaps 
the Heltand, down to the middle of the twelfth century. 
The fomi— a short couplet with rhjTnes still ^cry imper- 
fect— has the crudities of an inchoate art, and there are 
iterations that disturb the modem reader. But the story 
IS told With fine effects, and its naive acceptance of the 
incredible is at tunes magnificent The fiery eyes of 
Kaiser Kail.thatdaitledliVelhcnoondaysun, the splen- 
did nerve of the traitor Genelun in the presence of King 
Marsihe , the tremendous prowess of the doomed Roland 
at RoncesN-alles , hts desperate wjndmgof his horn Olivant 
to call the far -an ay emperor to his aid , and especially his 
glorious death, taken note of by heaven and eartli — all 
these are passages in which the most jaded of readers vviU 
still feel Ihe heart beat of the emsader 

Such poems as the Lay of Alexander and the La\ 
oj Roland by no means presuppose the sudden comiijo 
into existence of a reading public in the modem sense 
with the separate units ponng over the mamiscnpt each 
for himself. We must rather think of them as read, by 
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some one in possession of the art, to a company of listen- 
ers. In this way the more wide-a\vake clergy were able to 
provide a sort of entertainment which combined religious 
edification with fighting, adventure, and the other excit- 
ing lures of secular minstrelsy. This is what one of 
them undertook to do, about 1150, in the Chronicle 
of the Emperors, a huge affair in very artless rhymes, 
purporting to recount the history of the "Roman" 
empire from Romulus to Konrad of Hohenstaufen. It is 
very mediaeval in its lack of perspective and proportion, 
its boundless credulousness, its hospitality to all sorts of 
trash. But there is good evidence of its great popularity. 
It played a part in whetting the general appetite for liter- 
ary entertainment and preparing the way for caterers 
who should not be of the clergy or inclined to exalt the 
religious life. The time was at hand when poems such 
as had long been composed and recited by illiterate glee- 
men began to be written down with a view to reading. 
In the course of the twelfth century there was to be a rich 
development of this minstrelsy turned into literature. 

Meanwhile the quickening of religious life in the 
monasteries, which was spoken of a few pages back, 
united with the new chivalrous feeling for womanhood 
to produce a fervid poetic cult of the Virgin Mary. The 
imagination of the time was prone to picture Christ as 
the awful judge who could be moved to compassion only 
by the pleadings of his tender human mother. She 
became, therefore, the more important object of devotion, 
the more effective symbol of infinite pity and love. It 
was a beautiful symbol, combining the human charm of 
ideal womanhood and motherhood, the pathos of in- 
effable sorrow and the majesty of a queen of heaven. 
The mediaeval religious spirit is at its best when it is 
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dreaming of the mydic Mother of God, the unfading 
Star of the Sea, v,hQ guides the anxious manner to home 
and safetj Of the narrati\e poems on the fife of Mary 
the best is the Three La^icfthe MatJ, wntten about Jtyo 
by a South German pnesl named Wernher, of whom 
nothing de&mle is knoun 11 is noteworthy for its fine 
blending of religious symbolism with chivalrous senti- 
ment The Virgin was also the theme of much lyncscrse 
m the form of the Ltich — a longish tribute of praise, 
divided into strophes of unequal length and varying 
metre. The best production m th>> kind, down to the 
time of Walter von der Vogclweide, i» a ilanenleich, 
which seems to have been compo>ed lor the use of the 
nuns m the Hessian content of Arnstein It is very 
uneven in poetic quality, but has passages of noble and 
delicate beauty 



IV 


THE INDIGENOUS EPIC OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

Soon after the middle of the twelfth century the long 
clerical monopoly of letters came to an end. The literary' 
art began to be practised by knights of the humbler class, 
and the consequence was the ushering in of a memorable 
poetic era which it is customary to call the classical period 
of the Middle Ages. It extends from about 1170 to about 
1230. Between those years there was a rich flowering 
bf lyric song, and also of narrative poetry', both indi- 
genous and exotic. It is all courtly, aristocratic. There 
is nothing that reflects the life of the common man, no 
prose worth mentioning, and no drama save the Latin 
drama of the church. 

From first to last the new poetry is dominated by the 
knight and the knightly ideal of conduct. Great fighters 
there had always been, and from time immemorial the 
deeds of such had formed the favourite subject of the 
gleeman's song. But whereas the knight of an earlier 
period had been content with the character of a " swift 
thane,” brave and strong and loyal, he now' set himself 
up as an arbiter of manners and an exemplar of social 
graces. Knighthood meant the perfection of conduct 
tow'ard God and man and woman, especially tow'ard the 
one woman, selected for more particular devotion. It 
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comprehended the trifles of etiquette, as well as the 
larger matters of character, and laid much stress on 
form and show And when theglsmour of social leader- 
ship had thus been added to the prestige of a vramor 
caste, what wonder v,*as it if the bnight thought himseU 
and made others think him the noblest of created beings ? 
He became, with his fighting and toumeysng and love- 
making, the central theme of all literary effort What- 
ever hero was porlmycd, no matter where or when the 
scene might be laid, was apt to bcconceiv ed as a medixval 
knighh 


To follow a slnctly chronological order in dealing 
with the literature of the period would b« quite impossible 
It »iU be most convenient to treat of the genres one after 
the other, beginning, m this chapter, with the earltesl 
extant specimens of the ancient gleeman’s art as turned 
into literature for the reader, and then passing on to the 
great ballad epics, the and Giidrmi Those 

earliest specimens are Amg Rolhtr and D»k^ Emsl 
They base (he form which had been brought into vogue 
by the dencal poets, that of the short couplet, with vary- 
ing number of accents (mostly four) to the line, and with 
a rough assonance often taking the place of rhyme Both 
are of unknown authorship and not precisely datable , bat 

If I and cruder phase of art than that 

of the ballad epics 

Mother is a uic of bnde-stealmg, and has the 
nas« *i German poem m which the 

E of h *”y P*rt whate%er Rother is a 

dA h I twelve good men and true to 

eeon whfri.fl o fu ^ emperor shuts them up in a dun- 
g on. whereat Rother assembles men and ships and sets 
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sail, under the name of Dietrich, to liberate them. He 
ingratiates himself with the willing maid by fitting her 
with a pair of golden slippers, and she helps him to free 
the prisoners. Then he wins a battle for Constantine 
against the heathen invader Ymelot, and attains his end 
by means of an unchivalrous hoax : he hurries back from 
the battlefield and tells the empress that all is lost and 
that Ymelot is going to sack the city. The women flee 
for their lives, the princess takes refuge on one of 
Rother’s ships, and he sails away with her. Afterward, 
she is stolen from him by a disguised gleeman and taken 
back to Constantinople. Rother pursues her and rescues 
her just as she is about to be forced into a hateful mar- 
riage with Ymelot. Then Rother and his wife reign 
happily in Italy — not at Rome, but at Bari — and one of 
their descendants is Pippin the Great. 

The main elements of the story — the far-famed and 
desirable beauty, the savage father, the brave lover and 
his band of doughty helpers, the capture of the prize by 
a trick — recur in the Lay of Gtidrim and presumably hark 
back to an earlier time when the getting of a wife by 
force and fraud was nothing unusual. The workmanship 
of the poem is rough, and there are the stereotyped 
phrases and prolixities which stamp the gleeman's style. 

, The author draws the long bow and delights in so doing. 
One of Rother's men is so fierce and strong that he has 
.to be kept chained like a lion, and when he stamps upon 
the ground his leg sinks into the earth up to his knee. 
The love-story, if one may so call it, reflects the simple 
and strenuous ways familiar in the Viking tales of the 
north. In the telling of it there is but little outlay of artis- 
tic finesse or of chivalrous sentiment. Rother wants a 
wife. The knowing men of his entourage suggest the 
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emperor’s daughter, and lie rcsoUcs to have her The 
perils of the enterprise, the strength and prowess of 
Rother’s men, the devices resorted to for outwitting lier 
father — these niatlers and not the softer emotions of the 
hero and heroine are what interests tfic poet Rother is 
made a mighty musician, and his wild warriors are acutely 
susceptible to the concord of sweet sounds The princess 
13 vaguely drawn, and we never hear her name. On her 
first meeting with the distinguished-looking stranger 
called Dietrich, and before she knows who lie is, she 
throws herself at him with a precipitancy which renders 
wooing unnecessary 

In Dh 1< Criijf, on the other hand, love is not an 
ingredient, any more than in the Lay oj Alexandtr or the 
Lay 0 } Rofmid Attention is focussed always on the hero 
and hts men The saga, which is of Bavarian origin, 
albeit the poem as known to us seems to have taken shape 
m the Middle Rhine country, is of exceptional psychO' 
logical interest Ernst is a brave and upright Bava- 
rian prince, whom a wicked calumny deprives of the 
favour of the Emperor Otto For a time he maintains 
himself in a bitter and bloody feud with the empire, but 
presently gives up the hopeless struggle, gathers a band 
of followers, and setsout forthe East Here hehas many 
wonderful adventures and carries himself with such 
bravery and nobility that on his return the emperor is 
constrained to take him back into favour 
The interest of the poem, after the terrific fighting in 
Germany is disposed of, turns upon the marvels of the 
East Th» se are described with a matter of-fact vivid- 
ness which, m an age ol boundless credulity, must have 
produced a first-rate illusion of reality One of the best 
episodes is that of Uie magnetic rock in the Curdled Sea, 
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which Ernst and his men run into on the coast of Syria. 
The rock has the power - of drawing ships to it, if they 
come within ten leagues, and holding them there for ever. 
The gruesomeness of the scene — the forest of bleached 
and rotting masts, the doomed ships full of dead men’s 
bones, the escape of Ernst and his men by sewing them- 
selves up in skins and letting themselves be carried off by 
griffins — has something of the weird effectiveness of the 
Ancient Mariner. The saga of Duke Ernst enjoyed a 
great and lasting popularity. In due time it was done 
over into clumsy and sprawling prose, like many another 
medireval poem, and formed thus a favourite chap-book. 

The irregular short couplet, characteristic of the Lay 
of Alexander, the Lay of Roland, and the anonymous 
poems just spoken of, was improved by the Low German 
poet Heinrich von Veldeke, who introduced a stricter 
practice in rhyming, and then became the accepted 
form for the romances of chivalry. In South and West 
Germany it long remained the more usual metre for all 
narrative poetry whatsoever. In Austria, however, a new 
form arose under the influence of the earliest minnesing- 
ers. One of these, a certain Herr von Kurenberg, invented 
a stanza like this : * 

Now bring to me right quickly my horse and fighting-gear. 

For I must ride away from a certain lady here ; 

She would e’en compel me to love her whether or no. 

But she shall bide a-pining for any love of mine, I trow. 

The few verses extant under the name of Kurenberg 
show his measure in a crude, inchoate form. But it was 
* In the original : 

Nu bring mir her vil balde min ros, min isen gewant. 

Wan ich muos einer fromven rumen diu lant ; 

Din wil mich des betvvingen daz ich ir holt si : 

Si muos der miner minne iemcr darbende sin. 
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readily perfectible, ancj »hen perfected it yielded a fairly 
legulat stania coti^vsling of four long lines, rhyming at 
the end on a stressed syllable and divided m the middle 
alter an unstressed syhnbte Of the haU-Unes the last 
had tour accents, tlie others three Toward the end of 
the tw ellh century this perlected “ Kurenburg tneasuie " 
uas employed hy a nameless Austrian poet in the com- 
position o( the long ballad epic known as the LAY OF 
THE A7fi£if^\CS 

The poem ii, on the whole, the most important poetic 
production of mcdi'cval Germany When it was exhuQicd 
in the eighteenth century, after ages of neglect, during 
which vts very existence had been forgotten, -vnd the sense 
for things medieval had well mgh vanished, the great 
f'tidvnc.Roi de Ptusse, declared that it was not worth 
a charge of powder A little later, in the ardour of the 
Toounhc tevival, it was extolled by enthu»mt5 as the 
peer of the ihad 1 he point of sanity mil be found 
between these two Opinions, but rather nearer to the latter 
NVlien the poem is pul on trial, the devil’s advocate toay 
juilly urge that it is not a national epic at all m the sense 
of picturing great deed> performed by representatives of 
the nation, or of mirroring truly the national life at any 
period, Or of embodying highly important elements of 
culture for (he people at large Tlie core of it is a tale 
of foul murder and hendish vengeance. It portrays 
an ethical code which is essentially revolting and was 
already happily obsolete when the poem was written As 
a fcrfcof the 6rav c days of old it is no polychrome Homeric 
canvas, picturing a whole epoch and donunated by that 
admirable Greek (ctnperanee which would have nothing 
»n tacess— U ,* ^ black-and-white 

cartoon in winch excess is the rule, and UuUiandpropor- 
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' tion are subordinated to an intense setting forth of strong 
passion and ruthless conduct ending in a mighty disaster. 

But with all its limitations the Nibelungen Lay is a 
powerful poem and a human document of many-sided 
interest. It is really incommensurable — a thing of its 
own kind which it boots little to compare with anything 
else in literature. It is national in the sense of being 
thoroughly German. Its greatest merit is its strong 
delineation of certain characters, especially Hagen, Sieg- 
fried, and Kriemhild. These take the imagination captive 
and haunt it afterward as do only the creations of a 
great poet. 

The theme is the murder of Siegfried and the venge- 
ance wreaked therefore by his wife Kriemhild, who is the 
pivot of the whole story from first to last. The actual 
murderer is Hagen, but his deed is thought of as virtually 
that of the Burgundian royal house, whose total destruc- 
. tion is accordingly involved in Kriemhild's revenge. In 
an earlier phase of the saga Hagen was an independent 
king and his motive for the murder greed of wealth. But 
in the poem he and his motive are translated, so to speak, 
into the terms of mediieval chivalry. He appears as the 
vassal of the Burgundian king Gunter, and his motive is 
a desire to avenge the wrong done, as he thinks, to his 
liege mistress Brunhild. As Gunter's wife, Brunhild 
learns how she has been tricked by Siegfried in Gunter's 
interest on two critical occasions of her life — in the bride- 
winning games at Isenstein, her former home in the far 
North, and on her wedding-night at Worms. She must 
have the life of the overweening Netherlander, and 
Hagen makes himself the tool of her spiteful rage. After 
the cowardly assassination is done, Kriemhild continues 
- for some time to live at Worms, giving generously to the 
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poor To prevent her from Wtas gimvng a dangctovi^ 
ascendency the ruthless Hagen robs her o^ the treasure 
she has from Siegfried, and thus increases her dormant 
hatred In due lime she inames Etrel the Hon, invites 
her kin to visit hcT,andbrmgs on a fierce conflict m which 
they are all slam In the end Kncmhild herself is put 
to death by the “ingry Hildebrand on account of the 
carnage she has caused, and Cliel is left to mOurn with 
his court over the calamity 

As a first step toward i just appreciation of the poem 
om. would like to know in what shape the author found 
his material How far was he a true maker, how far 
merely a compiler or redactor t t>id he follow a manu- 
script or an unwritten tradition ? In cither casc>had his 
predecessors already combined the heterogeneous etc* 
ments of the story into a semblance of artistic unit}, or 
did he first make the combination himself V Tliese ques- 
tions cannot be answered in a manner to leave no room 
for doubt, and thpy are mixed up >n the literature of 
scholarship wiihamanuscnpt question Of the ten com- 
plete manuscripU of the poem which exist, there are three 
which are cenainly nearer than the others to the lost 
original Tlicy differ considerably m length and other 
respects, and each has had its eminent partisans Bismg 
bis studies on the shortest of the three rival manuscripts, 
the distinguished scholar Lddimann concluded that (he 

poera an agglomenbon of twenty old ballads 

ntithti more nor (css— pieced together withnew er matter 
On internal evidence of wioos funds— incongnjujeg 
tradictions, confused chronology, strange lapses of tnem* 
cry, and so fotth— be attempted a ngorous separation of 
the old matter from the new For a long time after 
Lacbmann’s views -were first fully set forth, m {j,gy 
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held a prominent place in critical discussion, dividing 
scholarship into contending schools. Even now there is 
nothing like agreement over matters of detail, but two 
things have become tolerably clear. The first is that we 
really have to do, as Lachmann thought, with disparate 
elements of very different age, which were handed down 
for centuries by oral tradition in some sort of poetic form. 
The second is that the evidence relied on by Lachmann 
and his school is not sufficient to warrant his very rigorous 
and definite conclusions as to the number, character, and 
boundaries of these more ancient poetic elements. A keen 
and cautious Dutch scholar, R. C. Boer, sums up the 
results of a long investigation thus: "Neither episodic 
single songs nor a variform prose tradition formed the 
source, nor yet song-books in which certain groups of 
single songs were combined to represent a part of the 
tradition ; but briefer versions of the entire story." * This 
means that the nameless poet of the twelfth century sim- 
ply retold and expanded in his own way, under the influ- 
ence of chivalry and a veneer of Christianity, a story 
which was already old as a connected narrative.! 

* Untersuchungen (see above, p. 10), i. 179. 

t In the Lament, a rather weak poem in short couplets, which in 
certain manuscripts follows the Nibehingen Lay as a sort of epilogue 
or appendix, and is concerned with the mourning at Etzel’s court 
and the report of the disaster to surviving friends at Bechelaren, 
,Passau, and Worms, it is stated that the author got his material 
from a book which Bishop Pilgrim of Passau (died in 991) had 
caused to be -^vritten by his scribe Konrad in accordance witli 
information obtained from a gleeman named Swemmel, who 
claimed to have been an eye-witness of the Burgundian disaster. 
This statement has usuallybeen regarded as aworthless ex-post facto 
fabrication, but one must admit at least the possibility that there 
was a literary version of the saga dating from the end of the tenth 
century, and that this version was the basis of the poem written 
in stanzas two centuries later. 
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Tlie probable genesis ol tbe Ihe saga, or concaUnation 
ol sagas, was outlined tn chapter i. Vcrj certaintj U»e 
oldest stratum of it was a ilArclun telling of Siegfried, 
the sla^cr of a dngon, the winner of a fabulous treasure, 
the unfaithful loser of a bewitched maid, whom he had 
found m an enchanted place, surrounded by flames or 
ice or difficult waters Bj tasting the blood or anointing 
himself with the fat of the dragon, he liad acquired some 

superhuman quality, such as an invulnerable horny shin 

or the power to understand the aoices of birds. But 
Hagen and a slajer of Hagen were already a part of the 
story before the Durgmidians and the historical AtUIa 
e\er cameinlo it In the Siegfried has be- 

come a Low land pnnce, w hose home is at \anten, which 
was once on the Rhine, thoughnot so now In the mam 
he IS a knight of the twelfth centuiy, fitted out nchly 
with the swiftness of loobbrasery, strength, and beauty 
which medisral minstrelsy everywhere delighted to 
exalt Uut on hts way to becoming a pink of chivalry the 
character of the ancient Hanhen hero had pasj,ed, in the 
hands of the gleeman, through an micrtnediate stage, 
that of the Reeke, or fighting adventurer, v\ho likes Com- 
bat above all things, and « not ovcr-compuncUous in his 
dealings with vxomankind Traces of this character cling 
to him in the poem. Thus he goes to Worms to woo Uie 
famously fair Knemhild, attracted by the supjiosed dan- 
ger of the enterprise. But on arriving at the Burgundian 
court, instead of saying anything about his errand he 
challenges Gunter to fight for his kingdom. Further on 
when he is vexed wnth Krierahild for betraying a secret 
that he has unwisely confided to her, he beats her black 
and blue. His whole relation to Brunhild is not that of a 
chivalrous knight, but that of a gleeman's Recke, who 
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enjoys putting forth his strength for the conquest of a 
she-devil. Not much is made of his supernatural attri- 
butes, though these, too, still cling to him. The only one 
of them that really counts in the story is the hiding-cloak 
which he uses for tricking Brunhild — an unchivalrous 
fraud such as the gleemen delighted in. The idea of the 
treasure-guarding dwarfs is translated into the terms of 
feudalism. Alberich, the dwarf-king, is Siegfried's vassal, 
having been conquered by him in single combat and put 
in charge of his Burg, which seems to be located some- 
where on the coast of the North Sea. When Siegfried 
comes and demands men in order to make a show before 
Brunhild, Alberich quickly furnishes a thousand richly 
caparisoned knights. 

The character of Brunhild was worked out very un- 
fortunately by the German gleemen. In the Edda and 
the Volsung saga she is a prophetic valkyr W'hom Odin 
has pricked with the sleep-tliorn for disobedience. There 
is great poetry in her short-lived passion for Sigurd. But 
it is not at all certain that she was from the first a valkyr. 
She belonged rather, one may guess, to the general type 
of Mdrchen heroine, the princess-hard-to-woo. She was 
a maid bewitched by some superior power and left in 
a lonely, forbidding place, approachable only by the one 
predestined lover who, in addition to being fearless, 
should have just the right equipment and know just 
what to say and do. The gleemen were fond of providing 
the maiden-hard-to-woo with a savage father who hung 
all suitors to a tree or shut them up in prison. The more 
perilous and difficult the game, the greater the successful 
hero's glory. In the case of Brunhild some dim remi- 
niscence of a former semi-divine character may have sur- 
vived to the age of chivalry, w'hen games of strengtli and 
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sV\U were only less vmpottant than figlilmg So Erunh>M 
became an athletic matd, living in a remote isle of the 
sea, mistress of her own fate, and resolved not to we 
unless it were some suitor who should first v’anquish her 
m certain games. Unsuccessful competitors were pu 
to death She had the strength of many men combined, 
but it depended on her \irgin«ty I n this conception there 
was fun enough for the joHj gleemen and their none 
too dainty audiences, but little of poetry for the after* 
world The Scandinavian Brynhild is majestic and ter- 
rible, the athletic \n\en of the Ntbehing Lay not much 
better than horrible 

When did the Burgundians come into Uie story 1 As 
Theodenc the Great died m 52S» as someitime roust 
have passed before the facts of his hfe were so far for* 
gotten as to make it possible to think of him as the guest 
friend of Attila, who died in 452, we may perhaps date 
the incipient crystallisation back I0 about tbe year 6oo> 
And then there are later historical incrustations Thus 
in the poem we find the Saxons and Danes invading Bur- 
gundian territory, where they are met and badly beaten 
by Siegfried, fighting for King Gunter So, loo, in the 
Latin IVallhattui, the Burgundians arc identified with 
the Franks A cunoua fact is the appearance of Bisbop 
Pilgrim of Passiu, a htslortcal personage of the tenth 
century, in the Lay as Knemhild's uncle She is hos- 
pitably received by him on her way from Worms to the 
land of the Huns It is as if a Tennjsoman idjl should 
represent Queen Guinevere as visiting her unde. Bishop 
Butler, of the Analogy I 

\n Its fundamental character as an accretion of the 
ages, rough-hewn little htUe mto a sort of artistic 
whole, lies at once the strength and the weakness of the 
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Nibclutig Lay. If one tries to regard it as an epic for 
the reader and applies to it the criteria proper to tliat 
species of composition, one can draw up a ratlier formid- 
able list of shortcomings. In tlie first place, it is terribly 
prolix. A poet inventing outright and unhampered by 
tradition, if endowed with only a fair measure of architec- 
tonic talent, could have told the story in half the number 
of stanzas that the poem contains. It is full of irrelevan- 
cies and tedious repetitions, especially descriptions of 
clotlics, equipage, and festal functions. The bard never 
tires of coming back to the splendours of court life, the 
costly trappings of his princely personages, the brilliance 
of their retinues, their wonderful hospitality, their lavish 
generosity toward their vassals, tlieir studious obser\'ance 
of all the elegant formalities. And then the metrical form 
itself is responsible for much ineptitude. Very often the 
thought of a stanza is really complete at the end of the 
third line, and the fourth is quite vacuous — mere pad- 
ding. Add to this the lavish use of stereotyped formulas 
and stock rhymes. The author, if one insists on literary 
criteria, w^as but a mediocre craftsman and did not really 
command the resources of the language. 

From our modern point of view these are rather seri- 
ous defects, and they are not exactly done away with 
by accounting for them historically. The maxim tout 
comprendre e’est tout pardonner has its limitations in the 
aesthetic as well as in the moral sphere. The critical reader 
will never get from the Ntbclnitg Lay the degree of 
pleasure that epic poetry at its best is capable of afford- 
ing. At the same time it is well enough to remember that 
our modern literary standards, which have evolved slowly 
through centuries of reading, were non-existent for the 
author of the Lay and his public. It is true that he 
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wrote, m a sense, (or the reader , but in so doing it was 
only natural that he should lean heavily on the tried and 
tested methods ol the gleeman And then he wrote for 
reading aloud , for even after the ability to read had 
become companti>d> common among the aristocratic 
laity, the costliness of large manuscripts put them bejond 
the reach of the many So the great majority of kmghU 
and dames continued to get their poetry b> way of the 
ear But he vho listens is in a different position from 
him who reads. The listener has no time to reflect and 
compare and theorise, e\en if we suppose him capable 
thereof What counts for him is the immediate thnll 
If an episode is entertaining and he knows the story m a 
general way, he is satisfied and does not bother his head 
with any subtleties of literary criticism 

So It was with the raediTval gentry who listened to 
the NibtUing Lay The groundwork of the story, with 
its etciting interplay of loie, jealousy, hate, and venge- 
ance, was familar to them and sanctified, so to speak, 
by a long poetic tradition Wc think of the poem as a 
product o! their tune, but they thought of it as a tale 
of long ago And they were not troubled by anachro- 
nisms, for they knew no such thing as historical perspec- 
tive Thescenewas laid in a vague past in which strange 
things had happened and lowering personalities had been 
swayed by towenog passions At tlie s.ame time they 
looked into a mirror of present realities , for the domi- 
nant idea of the poem is loyally, and that is precisely the 
idea that held the feudal system together Hagen's 
crime, the cardinal fact of the whole story, and all Ins 
later insolence towards KriemhUd, grow out of a perverted 
Trent towards bis liege mistress It is his unswerving 
fidelity to her that saves him from being loathsome and 
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makes him a hero. One can imagine the knights and 
ladies of the twelfth century following with an interest 
much more personal than it has for us that ancient tragic 
tale of a liegeman’s Tmte. Nor were they bored, we 
may be very sure, by the ever-recurring descriptions of 
raiment, equipage, and ceremony. These things bulked 
very large in their own lives, and to make much of them 
was a poet’s surest passport to their favour. 

The great vogue of the Nibclung Lay drew after it 
a train of imitations, of which the most important is 
Gudrun. This, too, is an Austrian production. The 
only extant copy in manuscript is one made early in the 
sixteenth century by order of the Emperor Maximilian. 
• The text conforms in spelling to the Vienna standards 
of that time — the name of the heroine, for e.xample, 
appearing as Chautrun — and the lost original from which 
the copy was made may have been modernised in other 
respects. It is quite certain, however, that the poem 
originated in the thirteenth century not very long 
after the Nibelung Lay. The matter of the -poem is an 
old North Sea tale of bride-stealings, followed by punitive 
expeditions and terrific fighting on land and water — the 
whole brought down to date, so to speak, under the 
influence of chivalry. The form is a stanza like this : 


And when the night was ended 
’Gan Horand sing so sweetly 
The birds they ceased to twitter, 
'And folk that still lay sleeping. 


and day came on apace, 
that all about the place 

forgetting their sweet song, 
in sooth they kept their beds not 
very long. 


This is the Nibelung stanza with its characteristic pecu- 
liarity intensified by the addition of still another accent 
in the last half-line. The dragging effect is not pleasant 
to the modern ear. 
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Gudrun, the principal heroine, is the daughter ol 
Hctel and Hdde.king and queen of the Hegchngs, a 
people who are to be thought of as Iniog somewhere on 
the southern shore ol the North Sea She is betrothed to 
Herwig, King of Seebnd, but i» brutallj abducted, in the 
absence of her lather and his fighting men, by Harlmut of 
\ormandj The Hegetmgs pursue, and a fierce fight 
takes place on the Wulpcnsand (not far from the mouth 
ol the Scheldt) Held and the flower ol his army are 
killed and the Norman robbers escape with Ihcir prey* 
For lourteen years, while a new generation ol Hegclmgs 
IS growing up, Gudrun is detained in Normandy, where 
she 1 $ cruelly treated b) the wicked old queen because 
she refuses to m-irry her abductor Gudrun bears her 
trials with fortitude and remains faithful to the far*aw'ay 
HeriMg In due time her rescuers appear, the Normans 
are worsted in battle and true lo\e gets its reward 
From an allusion in the Lny cj AUxenJer to the far* 
famed Battle of the Wutpensand, it is esident that Uie 
story of the abduction of Gudrun was familiar in South 
Germany early in thetwelfthcentury It was the ancient 
nucleus of a kidnapping saga that originated m Uie Viking 
age among the sea*ro\crs ol the North and found its 
way, by means ol a Low German tnlermedury now lost, 
to Southern Germany In the poem the Gudrun story is 
preceded by an account of the abduction of her mother 
Hilde bj Hetelsmen Hilde is the daughter of “wild 
Hagen, King ol Ireland, whose early adaentures — his 
being earned off m childhood by a gnffin and growing 
up on a lonely and distant coast, whence he finally 
escapes with an “ Indian ' princess, Hdde, who becomes 
his queen and bears him a second Hilde of manellous 
beauty— are narrated first of aU Thus the wl ole affair 
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became a family saga running through three generations, 
with repetition of the favourite bride-stealing motive. 
The note of the gleeman’s art is discernible in this repe- 
tition, also in a marked fondness for fantastic adventures, 
hair-breadth escapes, cunning tricks and disguises, and 
in general for the wildly fabulous. One might also note 
in this connection the extravagant homage paid to music. 
In the Nibehmg Lay we have the great fiddler Volker, 
equally strong with the bow and the sword. In Gudruii, 
the Dane Horand sings so sweetly that he not only 
bewitches Princess Hilde, but hushes the birds and halts 
the fishes and creeping things. But he is also a mighty 
warrior. 

As poetry Gndrun is much less effective than the 
Nibehmg Lay. It has no episode comparable in tragic 
pathos to the death of Siegfried, or to the struggle of 
Rudiger between the duty of the liegeman and the duty 
of the guest-friend 5 no characters so impressive as Sieg- 
fried and Hagen and the wife of KingEtzel. The thread 
of dark fatalism which runs through the Nibehmg Lay 
is lacking in Gndrun, which is a more cheerful poem, with 
what may almost be called a happy ending. It is true 
that rigorous poetic justice is meted out to the old king 
and queen of Normandy for their brutal treatment of 
Gudrun— the king is killed in battle by Horand, and 
the queen is decapitated by the ferocious Wate, — but 
' Hartmut is pardoned and receives an acceptable wife, 
and the whole story ends on a note of joy with four 
marriages. 

The other poems that followed in the wake of the 
Nibehmg Lay relate mostly to Dietrich of Bern or to 
men of his entourage. The actual Theoderic was charac- 
terised by a Roman writer as jjisfissinius mius et seivaii- 
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a<iut He was also a great leader m battle* 
“Alike when he sraole the Gepjda; by the Panube, and 
when he drove the Fcederatt ol OcJoacer into the Adige, 
the king had himselt headed the 6nal and decisive charge 
v.hich broke the shield r*rall ol the enemy " * These traits 
are laitlifully preserved «n saga*lorc All through the 
Middle Ag»s Dietrich wastlie lavounte of the glecmen, 
especially those of Austria and Bav'aria, who asenbed to 
hitn a temper slow to wrath, a deep-seated reluctance to 
draw the sword, a high sense of kingly responsibility 
He needed some special prosocatiDO, such as a taunt, an 
insult, the killing of a hegenun, to rouse in him the fight- 
ing spirit But when it "as roused fire would stream 
from his mouth and he was invincible Like an eastern 
banyan-tree the saga of the mighty man of Bern spread 
and grew and sent out branches that look root tn the 
ground and became new tninls n-ith new branches, until 
there resulted a jungle tn which it is difficult to find one's 
way and to make out the relation of things In the course 
of time the Dietrich-saca furnished the matter of about 
a dozen minor epics that have survived — some of them 
m short couplets, some m stanzas Only a few of them 
Can be touched on here, and those but briefly 
One of the best is the Rou-gofdfn, a tale of fast and 
furious fighting, lighted up with touches of gnm humour 
It Is, written iq the so-called Hildebrand stanza, which is 
like that of the AiW«»ig Lay except that the four 
accents of the last half-hne are reduced to three, making 
a more regular and Symmetrical vefse-form The author 
Was attracted by the great idea of bringing together (he 
two invincibles, Siegfried of the Netherbnds and Die- 
Inch of Bern His sympathies are clearly with Dietrich, 
• ChaitesOmaS ThsOarh igfs p io 
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and the story is managed accordingly. Kriemhild, after 
her marriage to Siegfried and before her calamity, has 
at Worms a wonderful garden of roses, which she has 
put in charge of twelve dauntless liegeman. In her over- 
weening pride she challenges Dietrich the Amelung to 
fight with her wardens, promising a kiss and a wreath 
to any man who shall vanquish one of them. Dietrich is 
moved to undertake the enterprise, though it is not 
exactly to his liking. One after another eleven Amelungs 
are matched against eleven Burgundians — with varying 
fortunes of war. When at last Dietrich faces Siegfried 
it goes hard with him at first on account of the Nether- 
lander’s magic sword and horny skin. Then old Hilde- 
brand, Dietrich’s inseparable friend and counsellor, sees 
that his master is not yet in fighting trim and causes 
a report to reach Dietrich that he, Hildebrand, has been 
killed. Then the man of Bern goes to work in earnest. 
His fiery breath softens Siegfried’s horny skin, the mighty 
Dutchman is worsted, and at last ingloriously saved from 
death only by the lively intervention of his too-confident 
wife. In his fury Dietrich is about to make an end of 
her, when he learns in the nick of time that Hildebrand 
is not dead after all. Then he is pacified and contents 
himself with the kiss and the wreath. 

The central fact in the life of the legendary Dietrich 
is his " flight,” to which nothing historical is known to 
correspond. As King of Bern (Verona) he incurs the 
hate of his uncle Ermanric, who rules the Roman world 
from Rabe (Ravenna). Through the machinations of 
two traitorous vassals, Heime and Witege, he is driven 
from his kingdom and takes refuge with the king of the 
Huns. Etzel gives him an army with which he defeats 
Ermanric and recovers his kingdom. Then he returns 
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to Hunland and takes a wiJe, but presently hears that 
treachery has restored Ermannc to power Again Et*cl 
turnishes an army andagam Eccnaonc is beaten , but two 
joung sons of the noble-minded Etzel, who ha\e been 
allowed to accompany the expedition, arc hilled These 
e\ents. form the general subject of a group ol poems. 
AipharlsDeaih is concerned with the exploits of of a brave 
youth who goes out to reconnoitre for Dietrich, and after 
incredible feats of fighting is killed by the dastardly 
Heune and Witege, who are so lost to honour as to at- 
tack bun together before and behind Tfie BcoJt cf Bem 
relates to the betrayal and flight of Dietrich, and the 
oj Babe tells of the pathetic death of Etzel's sons 
and ol tlie defeat of £fmanri& 

Then Uiere is a group ol poems relating to that part 
of Dietrich's life which preceded his feud with Emunric 
These, while m the main faithful to the tradition of 
indigenous minstrelsy, begin to show here and there the 
influence of the courtly romances of chivalry This is the 
case, for example, witli the Lay of Etke, written in a 
complicated stanza of tweUelincs* whose cunning inter- 
lacement suggests the metrical ingenuity of the minne- 
singers. Ecke IS a young giant of twenty who is eager 
to win glory by encounlenng the far-famed Dietrich 
Three queens of jochgrimm in Tirol offer him the choice 
among them if he bring in Dietrich a pnsoner, so that 
they may have a look at him They provide him with 
a highly romantic outfit of impenetrable armour and bell- 
tinklmg shield, and he rushes away through the woods, 
while all the wild creatures gate and listen mamaiemenl 
At last he overtakes Dietnch in a forest by night, and 
• Or tWrteen li one connts the last line which is ot double 
length as two *nie»th«meoiTh7j&e9>shhetbls aabcthdijiii 
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succeeds with the greatest difficulty in goading him into 
a fight. The strenuous nocturnal duel results in the death 
of the huge Ecke, whereat Dietrich mourns bitterly that 
he has slain a man against whom he had no good cause of 
war. He feels disgraced for life. Men will point him 
out with aversion as the slayer of a king, '• And even if 
-the world forgets it,” he soliloquises, “ 1 shall never for- 
get it myself.” Such remorseful introspection and deli- 
cacy of feeling over a slain foeman are quite foreign to 
the earlier minstrelsy. 

Several poems reflect the folk-lore of the Tirolese 
mountains, picturing a romantic world of giants, dwarfs, 
magic, and strange happenings in subterraneous palaces 
of the hill-folk. The best of them is Laurin, written in 
short couplets. Laurin, a king of the dwarfs, is the pos- 
sessor of a magic girdle which gives him the strength 
of twelve men, and also of a hiding-cloak which he takes 
out of his pocket when need arises. He has decreed that 
any one who enters his wonderful rose-garden shall lose 
a hand and foot.; Witege, at this stage of the saga a 
good vassal of Dietrich, wantonly commits the trespass 
and tramples down the roses. At the first tilt with the 
diminutive man, who fights on horseback like a true 
, knight, Witege is unhorsed. Laurin is about to take the 
hand and foot when Dietrich interferes to save his man 
from shame. Then comes a long and hard battle between 
Laurin and Dietrich, at first on horse, then on foot. The 
doughty Berner is hard beset by his invisible little foe- 
man, whose blows come from everywhere and noww’here, 
but finally gets the better of him by tearing off his girdle. 
Then the dwarf cries for quarter, agrees to be Dietrich’s 
man, and invites him to his castle. The ensuing visit to 
the underground home of the dwarfs is described in an 
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mteresling manner One gcU the genuine savour ot 

romantic sagi lore 

Finallj, a wortJ oi Wolfdjetric!!, a popular "ledt- 
■eval poem o( v.hich there are several versions m different 
stages of completeness. The story has no connection vnth 
the Dietnch saga, though its hero is represented as an 
ances-tot ot Uietnch, hut sprang from the same sod that 
produced King Rolher It is an ancient blend of Gothic, 
Lombard, and Byzantine saga, retold m Kibelung stan* 
ras hy a poet, or rather by several poets, of the thir* 
teenth century WoUdietnch is the son of Hugdidnch, 
the Bytaritine emperor Lending bis ear to a wjiAed 
intriguer, the father disowns his little son and sends him 
to Dufee Berchtung of Meran to be put to death Bot the 
date u moved to pity and loi:e for the 'Ronde.rttil child, 
saves hts life, and m time becomes his faithful liegeman 
When the story of the boy srescue reaches Constantinople, 
Hugdictnch pardoris Berchtung, but as he has already 
divided his kingdom among his other sons there remains 
no portion for WoUdiclrich The landless pnncC must 
conquer a kingdom for himself, and he proceeds to do so 
In the battles wjth his brother, and the other adventures 
that befall him in pursuit of his object, he is loyally aided 
by Duke Berchtung and his sixteen sons. Such of these 
as survive reap the reward of faithful servace when WoJf- 
dietnch finally triumphs 
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THE EXOTIC ROMANCES OF KNIGHTHOOD 

When the dream-world of Arthurian romance was 
disclosed to Germany, toward the end of the twelfth 
century, the revelation came to a people well prepared 
for it. Thanks to the crusades and the Italian wars, the 
mounted knight with head full of sublime nonsense had 
become a familiar phenomenon. To see a man leav£ 
home fo'r an indefinite time and cross the sea to face 
danger and death in fighting for an idea — somethingthat 
was neither food nor raiment nor scrip — had become an 
every-day affair. Barbarossa himself was a romantic 
adventurer. Moreover, since the accession of the Swa- 
bian emperors, the minor courts had taken a greatly 
increased interest in the fine forms, the amenities and civil- 
ities of social existence. Education had become more 
general, there was a growing demand for literary enter- 
tainment and edification among the laity, and the old 
sources of supply no longer sufficed. The poetry of the 
gleemen took little account of the more delicate emotions, 
and harped unceasingly on two or three strings. It 
divided men into good and bad, that is, faithful and false, 
and laid its stress on the adventures of the body rather 
than of the soul. Its ideals could be taken for granted 
at the beginning of the story ; of development, through 
doubt and struggle- and the inward digestion of expe- 
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mnce, il had liUlc to saj In the domain of religion 
it kncvi onlj of Christian tenut heathen, and its Chns* 
lianity was nothing but vamisli — a tnatter of going to 
church, hearing mas*, and swearing bj Christ and the 
saints. 

To say that Arthurian romance offered something 
m every way better woutd perhaps be sajing too much, 
but It oHcr^, at any rate, something new and complex 
and capable of endless variation And notwithstanding 
all its absurd unreality and its frequent lubnatj, tlic 
heart of it was sound and good It enriched the lives 
of those who read and pondered, turned their thoughts 
to higher things, and fostered idealisms which were of 
inestimable swluc to medixval life And to^jay those 
idealisms are the best part of our legacy from the Middle 
Ages, The gentle hmghl, without fear and without 
reproach, pricking oer the pUm or through haunted 
woods at the w ill of his horse , free from all small anxieties 
and sordid cares , always ready to do instant battle with 
monsters dire or with human oppressors of Beauty , 
always victorious, and Ending Ins sufficient reward m 
Beauty s favour— be never existed save in the dreams 
of poets, but how immensely poorer we should be wnth- 
out him 1 


romances of chivalry came into Germany, as is 
wefi known, by wray of Northern France The mam body 
of them is in a sense borrowed lore. \et it is not literal 
translation The German romancers were not m the 
ie«t concerned to pose as original , they got their matter 
th*™ French, and they said so, sometimes naming 
^7 merit of different 

The French provenience was felt by them to be 
recommendation of their work. Nevertheless, just in 
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proportion to their own poetic talent — and three of them 
were richly endowed, each in his own way— they used a 
free hand on the borrowed matter, adding, rejecting, 
shading, and so transforming the whole in accordance 
with their own artistic insight. Thus the best works 
of the best romancers are to a great extent original 
productions, instinct with a German spirit, and each 
permeated with the poetic individuality of its 
author. 

The pioneer among the adapters of the French 
romance of love and chivalry was Heinrich von 
Veldeke, who Germanised a roman d’ Eneas in short 
rhyming couplets. He was a Netherlander of knightly 
rank, and his native dialect was the Low Frankish of 
Maestricht, near which he was born about the middle 
of the twelfth century. After he had finished a large 
part of his Eneid, he lent the manuscript to a duchess 
of Cleves, who carried it away to Thuringia. The history 
of the affair is obscure ; it is possible that a powerful 
churchman, who disapproved of secular love poetry, had 
a hand in the business. At any rate such poetry took 
no root in the Lowlands until long afterward. In 
Thuringia, on the other hand, it enjoyed the special favour 
of Landgrave Hermann, the great Maecenas of the time, 
whose court became the gathering-place of the poets. 
To Thuringia Heinrich followed his lost manuscript, 
received it back after a long lapse of years, and then 
finished his work under the patronage of the art-loving 
Landgrave. It was completed about 1190 and met with 
great favour among the High German poets, notwith- 
standing its unfamiliar dialect. They regarded the gifted 
Lowlander as one of themselves, and as the father of the 
rhyming romance of love. In a famous review of the 
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poetic brotherhood of the day, Gottfried \on Strassburg 
speaks of HecnncJi \on Vddeke as the one nho “grafted 
on the Gerinan tongue the first tx\ig, from which came 
the iatcr branches and bfossoms *' 

The Gentian £irftd is considerably longer than its 
anonjnious French ongmal, and it is clear that Hem- 
nch drev. on some other source, possibly Virgil himself. 
Of course the whole story is mediTvalised Eneas is a 
xnliant knight invincible lo all but beauty His amour 
with Dido la portrayed at length, wnth much engaging 
realism in the setting of the scenes, and a close study of , 
the haxoc wrought by Mmne in the hiUierto happy stale 
of the queen The sax our of Heinrich x on Veldeke's style 
Will be got best from a literal prose rendenng After a 
sleepless night Dido wakes her sister and confides in her 
“ My honour is gone “ Sister Dido, how can that be ? 
Tell me, xxhat is your trouble" “Sister, f am almost 
dead’ " \ouha\e been taken iH? When ?’ “Sister, my 
healtii IS good, yet I can never get xxell " "Sister, how 
can that be ? I judge, madam, it is Mmne ” “ "k es, sister, 
to distraction " Further on, the conquest of Lavinia's heart 
gives another occasion for setting forth the nature and 
effects of Mmne Lavinu is fancy-free and her mother 
desires that she love Tumus. “ For God s sake,” the girl 
asks, “what is this Mmne?” The mother explams as 
well as she can, and Lavmiadeclares herself proof against 
the foolishness Not long afterward she catches a 

glimpse of Eneas from her castle window, and then 

“ She understood full soon her mother’s words She 
became v ery hot, andafter that cold , she swooned and felt 
miserable , she sweat and trembled and turned pale and 
turned red, very great was her distress «I sus- 
pect,’ sJie said, ‘that this is that malady of wluch my 
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motlier told. Too early it has come to me. Would that 
I had been let alone by — Minne, if I recollect the name. 
Yes, she called it Minne.’ " 

But it was not the epic of antiquity that was des- 
tined to flourish from the twig grafted on the German 
stock by Heinrich von Veldeke. The future was rather 
with Celtic romance, as first Gallicised by Chretien de 
Troyes and his confreres, and then Germanised by Hart- 
mann von Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, and Gott- 
fried von Strassburg. Under the hands of these men 
the German language entered on a new stage as a vehicle 
of artistic e.\pression. They created a graceful and 
flexible poetic diction, wdiereby they were able to invest 
knighthood with a charm and a glamour which are still, 
after the lapse of seven centuries, very captivating, 
HartiMann von Aue led the way. 

Hartmann was a Swabian knight of scholarly pro- 
clivities, whose life seems to have been somewhat ve.\ed 
by the conflicting lures of pen and sword, the dilemma 
sometimes presenting itself as God and the world. In 
his youth he followed the new fashion, chose a lady-love 
and besought her favour in verses which have given him 
a modest place among the minnesingers. Then he would 
appear to have tired of the business — sobered, perhaps, 
by the death of his liege lord of Aue, whom he mourns 
in tender and deeply-felt verses. Soon after this he 
renounced the world’s vanities and joined a crusade — 
whether that of 1189 or that of 1197 is uncertain. He 
was still alive in 1210. This is almost all that is known 
of his life. His important works are the two Arthurian 
romances Erec and Iwein, both based on Chrdtien, and 
the two religious poems Gregory and Poor Henry. 

•In Erec Hartmann did not follow Chretien closely, 
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but inlerpoUled ’^nd atupbCied a free hand He 
evidently meant to impro\e on his original, to see c 
characters with his on n eves and maVe his on n commen s 
His verse has not jet that easy, graceful flow which ^ 
his later distinction, and there ire some other signs ot a 
style not yet settled and clarified In substance the Ger- 
man fret is the familiar story of a knight's intemperance 
rebuked by woman’s devotion Having won the lovely 
Enite, Erec finds life With her so blissful that be >s rec- 
reant to the claims ot knight errantry He becomes 
waonous — teWiegt sub, as the German pithily 
it HiS (nendii ^re shocked at the eclipse of his manly 
virtue Enitc herself is gneved and m s dream unwat- 
tingly reveals tht state o! her mind. Angered beyond 
reason, Erec calls for his horse and armour and com- 
mands Envte to accompany him, but to hold her tongue 
on pain of death Whenever she breaks the command, 
to save h« tile or her own honour, he maMreats her. 
When he learns the full measure of her great devotion, 
he becomes contrite and asks her pardon for all hiS 
harshness 

It •would appc-w that, soon alter the completion of 
£rfe, Hartmanns senous mmd revolted against the 
maniUes oi secuUt kmghthood The order of his works 
is a matter of some doubt, but it is pfobablelhat Gre£«ty, 
or (he Goo<{ Snmer, came nest In the opening lines he 
declares that his heart his often impelled his tongue to 
wrier much that looked toward an earthly reira'd, but a 
precipitous end may overtake him who thinks to sin in bis 
youth and postpone tepentince. This seems to hint that 
Hirtraann wished to atone for his youthful foJbes as 
mttinesinger and author of Er«c by telling a tale of sm, 
penance, and release Gregory is based on a French poem 
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of unknown authorship, first published by Luzarche in 
1857 under the title of Vie du papa Grcgoire le Grand. 
It may be described as a sort of medijevalised Q2dipus 
legend. As militant knight Gregory rescues a woman 
from her oppressor, marries her, and then finds out that 
she is his mother. In anguish of soul he retires to a 
remote rock in the sea, where he does hard and lonely 
penance for seventeen years. Then the burden is lifted, 
he returns to the world a sanctified man and is ultimately 
elected pope. In the telling of the story the stress is 
made to fall on the spiritual agonisings of the hero. 
Hartmann clearly wished to enforce the doctrine of the 
church that the worst sins may be blotted out and the 
soul relieved by penance. 

Then came the admirable Poor Henry, a fascinating 
tale of the religious life. In the full splendour of worldly 
glory a proud knight is suddenly smitten with the most 
loathsome of diseases. The leper wanders far in search 
of a cure and comes to a wise physician at Salerno, who 
tells him that he can be saved only by the heart’s blood 
of a virgin willing to give her life for his. In despair 
he retires to the farm of a faithful tenant, whose little 
daughter nurses him tenderly. When she learns what the 
physician has said, she insists upon offering herself for 
the sacrifice. Her parents and Poor Henry himself try 
in vain to shake her purpose : what is a moment’s pain 
to the joy of saving her beloved master, and at the same 
time winning heaven for herself ? Reluctantly the sick 
man consents to accept the sacrifice, and they go to- 
' gether to Salerno. The doctor forewarns the girl of 
all that she most suffer, but she is resolute. At the last 
moment, as she is lying bound on the table and the 
doctor is sharpening his knife, the waiting Henry rushes 
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imnd calU a half Hcrefases fo be healed at sudi cost 
Gods will shall he done » be wiH bear bis affliction He 
sets out with the greatly disappointed girl for hotne> and 
on the way is miraculously restored to health The maid 
whom he had called m jest his little wife becomes his 
real wife, and wealth and honours are his again He 
has won bach all by submitting to God’s dispensation 
instead of trying to escape from it 
What is most noteworthy m the poem is Ihe fine 
motwahon of the gitVs conduct If it is not^eat poetry, 
it IS at least subtle psychology, reeealing a mind at home 
m the whole mediaeval logic of sell-abnegation and other* 
worldimess What Hartmann especially loied was the 
problem of accounting plausibly for the incredible He 
hVed to build ingenious bridges over difficult intellectual 
gaps In Poor H^iiry it is all done in sober travail of tlie 
mind, but in l>£<m the casuistry of feeling is often lighted 
up with a mellow and delicious humour In lhis>hi9 last 
work, Hartmann followed Chrdtien (the well-hnown 
Chnnl^rau Lion) more closely than m 'Erec, yet there 
are many independent touches, and the sunny ebann of 
the style is the German poet’s own Itcetn is a pendant 
to Erec in that the same fundamental conflict between 
love and knight-errantry is treated from another point 
of view and wuh a different distribution of emphasis 
Iwein becomes so absorbed in the seductions of King 
Arthur’s court that he forgets hts -promise to return 
withm a year to his newly wedded wile Laudine When 
she indignantly casts him adnft remorse drives him mad 
After the recovery ol his senses, by the aid of a fair lady 
with a magic ointment, hehasmanyyears of adventurous 
wandering and many a bard ordeal to pass through before 
he IS happily reunited to his wife 
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In that celebrated review of the poets which was cited 
above — it occurs in the eighth canto of Tristan Gott- 
fried von Strassburg says of Hartmann : How admi- 
rably he bodies forth in speech the meaning of the 
adventure ! How pure and clear is the flow of his little 
crystal words 1 They approach modestly, nestle close in 
one's heart, and endear themslves to the right-thinking 
mind.” This tribute well describes the spell which Hart- 
mann’s art exercised over the poetic guild of his own day, 
and which made him a classic for those that came after. 
Very different is the estimate which Gottfried gives of 
another contemporary, whom modern scholars are pretty 
well agreed in ranking above Hartmann as a profound 
interpreter of mediseval life. Without mentioning a name 
Gottfried speaks sarcastically of some one who plays 
dice with words ; who makes high and long leaps like 
the hare, and whose work is as a book of the black 
art, not to be understood without a key. There is 
hardly room for doubt that he means WOLFRAM vON 

Eschenbach. 

There are not a few 'passages in Wolfram’s works 
which refer to himself, but from all of them together it 
is not possible to extract much information concerning his 
life. He was a Bavarian knight who took pride in his 
fighting qualities. When he was at home he lived with 
his wife and daughter in very humble circumstances. He 
was a faithful husband, and extolled marital fidelity in 
an age when that virtue was not exactly fashionable. 
But he was addicted to roving. He spent some time at 
the court of Landgrave Hermann, where he completed 
two books of Pai-zival not long prior to the summer of 
1202, and he visited other courts in South Germany. 
He was still living and poetising in 1217. In an oft- 
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quoted couplet he declare:* himscU ignorant of what is 
written m books, and his words are usually taken to mean 
that he could not read or wnte There is, how ever, some 
ground for thinking that tins profession of illiteracy is 
only a modest or humorous exaggeration Perhaps it 
was his way of saying that he preferred to be regarded 
as a knight and man of the world, not as a bookworm At 
any rate, he exhibits much out of the-way learning such 
as is difScuIt to account for if he was wholly illiterate 
He was not a good French scholar, but had more than 
a smattering of the language However it may have 
been with regard to his book-knowledge, he was a pro- 
found imagmatue thinker, and a poet deeply versed, not 
only m all the ways of knighthood, but m the aspirations 
of the mcdnjN’al spirit after perteclioru His great work, 
the only one that he completed, aside from a lew lyric 
poems, IS Pnrettdl 

The nature and extent of Wolfram s indebtedness to 
his French sources is a difficult question The middle 
portion of Parzitiil, amounting to about two-thirds of 
the whole, corresponds roughly to the finished part of 
Chr6tien's unfinished Pertrral, but even here the de- 
viations are both numerous and important Moreover, 
Wolfram has a longand significant introduction which is 
not found in Ctir^tien at all, and a long and sbll more 
significant conclusion of which the same is true In the 
poem itself Wolfram professes to follow a certain Pro- 
vencal poet whom he calls Kyot As nothing is known 
to modern scholarship of any Provencal or French poet 
by the name of Guiot, who could have been his source 
it has been conjectured that Wolfram's use of ll\e name 
was nothing but a htcrtrymystificahon But the theory 
is not very plausible 
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The original Celtic story of Peredur belongs to a type 
of folk-tale whose varieties might be roughly subsumed 
under the heading of the Brilliant Fool, or the Adventures 
of a Successful Simpleton. An ignoramus goes blun- 
dering through the world, but somehow always comes off 
well, learns by experience, and finally rises to something 
great. The French poets translated the idea into the 
terms of chivalry. Perceval becomes a knight of noble 
blood who is deprived of his birthright in childhood, 
and so grows up in ignorance of the world’s ways. But 
he has great stuff in him. In due time he sets out to win 
his way, makes all sorts of absurd blunders as he goes, 
but learns wisdom, does great feats of arms, becomes a 
distinguished knight of the Table Round, a pattern of 
chivalry, and in the end a successful searcher for the Holy 
Grail. It was reserved for our German poet to convert 
all this into a symbolic narrative of man's upward struggle, 
tlirough error, doubt, and darkness, to inward peace and 
light and the highest earthly happiness. 

But while the soul of Parzival is a didactic idea, the 
visible body of it is a long succession of adventures and 
experiences, in the course of which the author lets his 
imagination stray into devious byways and linger over 
many a matter that has no very obvious connection with 
his general purpose. Beyond a doubt he wished to com- 
mend an ideal of perfection ; one that included the ideals 
of secular knighthood, but also something more, namely, 
the idea of the purified soul at peace with God. His 
dream was of a spiritual knighthood not antagonistic to 
that of the Table Round, but transcending it. And he 
was a poet ; he saw visions and thought in symbols, 
and his symbols are sometimes perplexing. Then, too, 
he was deeply interested in the objective world ; in the 
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fo!ne<< of life »y he hid knoten d no tcM thin in In* 
v^wom of the nwrvclJaut *t *»' oot m his nalo'c to « 
constantly a^oniMos ow"* **** tnystco ti'e»’«'h«n there 
were iloufthty dcrditobe chiotxscUd indfur women ana 
bra>c men to be drawn »n the I’csh tnt* of nalo‘e» So 
he wa» content, hkt the author of h'oa*! 'n later UTtte*»l® 
adumbrate hu idea at the IwRinnmg and let »t emers* 
at the end, without nuktnS a hear) burden of if J»R alcn^ 
the wi^ 

llnltram s art IS at its best tn hrs less aTalutiOus pK* 
s»g« of simple description and Under tetlitiR Such, for 
example, is the chirmtoij »dyl of I’amral t boyhood In 
the Woods, and the beautdut tribute to Vi s fieart broken 
mothe* TheadTenturesof thereun;* **/oo) ’ arereJaird 
vfith svinsotne humour, and Curnrounx a esphcalien d 
the code of climlr) is escellcnt m its kind Admirable, 
too, IS the atory of the winninj* of Kondwiraamr and of 
Rams'al s chaste sigil m the arms cl his future wiie, to 
whom he remains faithful through all his cooimg trial* 
and inumphi Uut when wc come to the castle <j( the 
Grail there is i surfeit of wonders, a confusing splendour 
of details fiortrijed with rnathematical aecura^ And 
just here, as it seems to the modem mind, is the weak 
t«inl in the structure ol the poem. Ihirxn-al s jjrand 
error, that which msoKcs him m doubt and despair, 
leading him to abiure God and s'ander lor years in 
spiritui! doubt and darkness— isnot a sm of the tnll at 
all , not escn asm of omission or carelessness. Jt i5|ast 
an accident, such as might befall the most high minded 
searcher after truth He his been warned by bis tnwfed 
teacher not to ask questions, and he has no means of 
knowing that the time of all times for making an excep. 
iiofi tfithxnd So he negfects to inquire into the malady 
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of the mysterious sick man, and thus misses his great 
opportunity. However, the idea of momentous issues 
hanging upon the asking of a certain question, not in 
itself obviously important, is part of the legend in its 
incipient stages. 

Wolfram's conclusion is an apotheosis of Trcue. 
Even before his illumination Parzival is blameless in 
respect of all the lower loyalties. He is faithful to his 
knightly calling, to his mother, to his wife. But he 
Wavers in his allegiance to God, and the false liegeman 
has to be set right by suffering. As purified King of 
the Grail, approved of God, and reunited to Kondwira- 
mur, he is the perfect exemplar of a perfect fidelity that 
has received its reward. In one form or another this 
theme of Tretic was always running in Wolfram’s mind. 
One of the many singular personages in Pai-zival is a 
woman who clings year after year to the dead body of 
her lover, who has lost his life in an adventure under- 
taken to gratify a whim of hers. From time to time 
Parzival comes across Sigune and receives instruction 
from her, but she never forsakes the corpse of Schionatu- 
lander. Such astounding fidelity appealed strongly to 
Wolfram’s love of the bizarre, and he set out to tell the 
story of the lovers in a separate poem. He chose a 
stanza resembling that of the Ntcbchnig Lay, and made 
a beginning which is characterised by a certain sonorous 
pathos and lyric intensity. The work was never com- 
pleted. The existing fragment is called Tiinrel merely 
because it happens to begin with a speech of Titurel, an 
ancestor of Sigune. 

Unfinished also is WilleUalm, a poem undertaken by 
Wolfram at the instigation of Landgrave Hermann. It 
is based on the Baiaillc d’Aliscaus, a chanson de gesle of 
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the Cliarletnagnc cycle The mfc of a Saracen h»ng i* 
earned off hyGmllaume (WiHchalm) of Orange, becomes 
a Chn!>tun and is baptued under the name of Gyburg 
A \-ast army ot heathen come to recapture her, defeat the 
Christians, and shut up Gyburg sMth a few kntghls m 
the castleof Orange IfereshedcfendsherscUheroicaRy, 
until Willefialm comes with help from King Louis and 
beats back the heathen mth prodigious slaughter The 
part of the story completed by Wolfram shows the work- 
ings of an independent mind He omits and adds ac- 
cording to hi5 o'^n poetic instinct, and his tendency t* 
different from that of the French poet m that he is more 
tolennt of heathendom 

The Ust of the three more dislinguiUied romancers 
\>ns (ranUy and at at) times a poet of this asorld. if 
he caer passed through spiritual crises or brooded pain- 
fully o\er the mysteries of sm and redemption, there 
IS no trace of it m his writings Of (he bfeof GoTTMtltO 
NOS Stuassblru almost nothing can be made out nnth 
certainty He n-as a minnesinger of some repute, but 
hib fame rests on his lo\e-intoxicated romance of 
Tnflan, m which he followed the French troustre, 
Thomas of Brittany When he had written nearly 
twenty thousand \«ses and carried the story to the 
point of Tristan's entanglement with the second Isold, 
his work was interrupted by death He seems to Iiave 
died about xaio 

Of the French Tnslan, by Thomas the Trouvfere, only 
a few fragments ha\e been presened, but as we ha\e 
an English translation and a Norse translation, U is pos- 
sible to ]Udge with some confidence as to Gottfried s merit 
m the way of ongmality So far as the mere narratne 
IS concerned, he followed bis original pretty faithfully 
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His introduction shows that he felt the pride of an 
honest craftsman in telling the story as he had found 
it in ^the best authority, without falsifying the tradition 
with inventions of his own. He wished to reproduce its 
incidents, and its characteristic savour, letting the whole 
argument develop in a natural human way out of one all- 
subduing passion. He had no fancy for the eccentric, 
and Wolfram’s '‘wild tales” were an offence to him. 
On the other hand, within the limits of a tolerably faith- 
ful rendering, there was abundant room for comment and 
reflection, and here it is that Gottfried shows a distinct 
poetic individuality. He has not Wolfram’s depth, 
but he is a more even artist than Wolfram, in whom 
there are long and dreary stretches of sheer rubbish. 
Gottfried never falls far below the level of his own best. 

The introduction to Tristan is mainly a warm eulogy 
of the love romance as pabulum for noble souls. Gott- 
fried avers that he does not write for hard worldlings, 
but for those who know what love is and gladly bear 
its pain for the sake of its joy. Such, he thinks, will 
have great satisfaction in reading of the immortal pair, 
Tristan and Isold. In tlie telling of the story the non- 
moral character of the original is faithfully preserved. 
From the first moment of their surrender to the delirium 
of passion, Tristan and Isold have no rule of conduct 
other than to avoid detection. A large part of the poem 
is taken up with the tricks and stratagems by which the 
adulterous queen evades or allays the suspicions of her 
simple-minded husband, and the stories are told without 
care for their moral aspect. Gottfried is not in the least 
anxious lest the depravity exhibited by his hero and 
heroine may forfeit the reader’s sympathy. They wrap 
themselves in lies, plot to murder the all too faithful 
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Brangane, and make God himself the accomplice of their 
iniquity But it is all told as if such things did not 
signify when set o\er a^inst their great lo\e and their 
monumental fidelity to one another 
The tone ol TniJmi is senous, yet nothing is taken 
seriously but carnal Io\e The famous episi^e of the 
ordeal of God is significant King Marke, harassed by 
suspicion, demands that Isolde prose her innocence by 
taUnglhe hot iron in her hand In her distress Uie guilty 
queen resohes to appeal to God, hoping that he will be 
"courteous ' to a womm and help her out of her strait 
After pray cr a hjppy thought occurs to her She wntes 
to Tnstan, asking him to present himself m disguise on 
the day of the trial He does so, appearing as a shabby 
pilgrim She selects the piOtts4ooking stranger to carry 
her from the boat, and on the way she whispers to him 
tliat he IS to stumble and fallwithher m Ins arms Then 
she goes to church and makes public oath that she has 
ne%er lain in the arms ol any man save the poor pilgnm 
m whose embrace all the world has just seen her After 
this she handles the hot iron unscathed “Thus,** says 
Gottfried, 

TAut aas ike truth tnai4 nuni/'tl 
To all the vorld by rafid Ifst 
TAsl CAnst tn Hm<n (he tVotsAip^ul 
/t like a sUeve—adjUifabU— 

AijpU hivuell tnlA ^lant «<ue 
Takes any shape that oiu may pUast 
Is ready at the hearts desire 
To help the saint or http IA« har 

This sounds rather blasphemous, but there 13 elsewhere 
no trace of free-thmking in Gottfried Probably the 
shaft was aimed nol at religion, but at the clencal 
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humbug of the ordeal as a means of determining guilt 
and innocence. 

But while Gottfried lacked high seriousness and was 
content to portray chivalry on its earthly side, he was 
an artist of rare quality. As a chooser of words and a 
fashioner of pleasing couplets he has no superior. Take 
him where one will, he is always graceful, lucid, readable. 
Sometimes, indeed, his fondness for the striking phrase 
and melodious jingle betrays him into mere poetic fooling. 

Hartmann, Wolfram, and Gottfried stand for what 
is best in the courtly romance of knighthood. They set 
the pattern for those who came after, and their influence 
is more or less discernible in a number of subsequent 
romancers. The most important of these is Konrad von 
W tlRZBURG, who is known to have died at a somewhat 
advanced age in 1287. His model was Gottfried, whom 
he styles a “cunning master-smith in golden works of 
poesy." He was himself an ingenious craftsman, a strict 
metrician and a pleasant narrator, who practised his art 
in the spirit of one mourning over faded glories. He is 
always lamenting the decay of knightly love, faith, and 
courtesy — an elegiac note which was destined to echo 
down through the centuries even to the present time. 
There is abundant evidence that Konrad was highly 
popular. His works consists of songs and “sayings," 
allegories and romances. Toward the end of his life he 
Germanised the bulky Paiienopetis de Blot's in more than 
twenty thousand verses, and the still more bulky Roman 
de Troie in somewhat less than fifty thousand. His other 
long poems — Silvester, Pantalcon, Alexius, and Engelhart — 
are based on Latin legends. The best of these is Engel- 
hart, which goes back to a Latin prose tale. Vita Amici 
et Amelii Carissimorum, of two faithful friends living 
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!n the lime of Karl the Great This Latin narratue is 
the ultimate source of the French romance /4w>s et 
Afiijllvctuii, and the English /Inns aud 4>»ifci(n As 
retold by Konrad from the Latin, m a poem of some six 
thousand aerses, the story is a aery readable romance of 
friendship The general dnft of »t is as follows 
Engelhart and his friend Dietcichi who cesemhles him 
like a twin brother, make their way to the Danish court, 
as obscure gentlemen, and flourish there. The king’s 
daughter can hardly choose between them, but finally 
inclines to Engelhatt for his name's sake, her own name 
being Engeltrut Dielnch iscalled away tobecomc Duke 
of Brabant Engelhart distinguishes himself as a knight 
and wins the Io\e of Engeltrut Their amour is reported 
to the king by a nwal, and Engelhart is constrained to 
fight for his own and the lady’s honour But truth is 
against him, and he cannot fight with a bad conscience 
So he goes to Brabant and states the case to his friend, 
who promptly undertakes to fight in his place Engel* 
hart remains m Brabant, personating the absent duke and 
sharing the bed of the duchess, but with a sword betwixt 
him and her Dietrich wins the fight and marnes Engel- 
trut for his friend, the separating sword being again 
called into play Then Engelhart returns to Denmark as 
the husband of Engeltrut, who bears him two children 
presently the Duke of Brabant is smitten with a leprosy 
which can only be cured by the heart s blood of Engel- 
hart s children Engelhart kills them for his friend's sake, 
and Dietnch is made well again Then the children are 
restored to life by a miracle, Engelhart succeeds to the 
Danish throne, and all is well The introduction to 
Engelharf, a warm encomium of Traie, is garnished with 
internal femmine rhymes m this fashion 
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A hoary story in rhyme I dress 
Of real leal Stedfastness, 

The difficult form is so cleverly managed that there is 
little suggestion of forcing, the rhymes seeming to come 
of themselves. 

Of Konrad's short tales the best are the World’s 
Reward and the Tale of a Heart. The former is a re- 
ligious apologue purporting to relate an experience of the 
knight Wirnt von Gravenberg, a contemporary of Kon- 
rad. It is related that Wirnt was once visited by a lady 
of surpassing beauty whom at first he did not recognise. 
She explains that she is that Dame World whom he and 
many other noble knights have served all their lives, and 
that she has presented herself in order that he may at 
last see her as she really is. Then she turns to leave him, 
and her body, so fair in the front view, is seen to be a 
mass of corruption and loathsomeness. The Tale of a 
Heati tells of a love-lorn crusader who pines away and 
dies after enjoining on his squire to cut out his heart, 
enclose it in a precious casket and carry it to his distant 
lady in Europe. As the squire approaches the lady's 
castle it happens that her husband encounters him, takes 
the casket away from him and gives the heart to his cook 
with orders to prepare it as a morsel for his lady’s table. 
When she learns that she has eaten her lover’s heart she 
refuses all other food and dies. The tale, essentially 
revolting as it is, is told with charming art, though per- 
haps with a little too much insistence on the superiority 
of the old standards .of Tretie. Like Gottfried, Konrad 
idealises the adulterous lovers as patterns of a fidelity 
that once was but is no more. 

Of other epigonal and minor romancers who imitated 
or continued the work of their more eminent predecessors 
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there were rainy Shortly before the end of the twelfth 
century a Swiss cleric named Ulrich \on Zatzikho\en, 
who had felt the impulse of Hartmann’s Erec, German- 
ised the romance of LaiiuM About 1205 Wimt von 
Gravenberg, the Bavarian knight who was lately referred 
to as the hero of 1 tale by Konrad, wrote Ins IVtgalots, 
which enjoyed a considerable and lasting popularity It 
IS an Arthurian romance (Wigalois is the son of Giwan 
of the Table Round), based on Renauld de Beaujeu’s 
Lt bel lucomu A little later Hemnch von TQrlm, a 
Cannthian, worked out, from Chrftien and other sources, 
an Arthurian romance which he called the Crown The 
Swiss Konrad Fleck adapted the French romance of 
Flore ond Dleinehefieur (about iJ20) Rudolf von Ems, 
a Swiss knight whose hie coincided nearly with the first 
half of the thirteenth century, Germanised Barham and 
fosaphat, and left an unfinished Alexander, as well as 
an unfinished Chrontcle of the World Rudolf patterned 
after Gottfried and was widely read, albeit his work now 
seems father frosty and mechanical Gottfried s unfin- 
ished Tristan was completed first by Ulnch von Tutheim, 
later and more effectively, (about 1300,) by Hemnch von 
Freiberg A poet who is known only under the name 
of Der Strieker wrote an Arthurian romance, Dnnir/ of 
the Blooming Vale, which is less concerned with love 
than with giants, dwarf*, and magic, and also a romance 
of Charlemagne A Bavanan whose name is not known 
composed the long romance in stanzas called the J oiiw^er 
Tfturel—za imitation and continuation of Wolfram's 
Ttlurel Of Bavarian origin, too, is the very mediocre 
Lohengrin, which was written toward the end of the 
thirteenth Centurv 

The genre continued to flourish m the fourteenth 
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century, but the style which had been brought to such 
perfection by the earlier poets was no longer a matter of 
concern. When the sense for rhythm and poetic beauty 
had well-nigh atrophied, the old metrical romances were 
turned into prose, in Germany as elsewhere ; and these 
paraphrases, devoid for the most part of all stylistic 
charm, continued for ages to be favourite reading. 



VI 


THE MINNESINGERS 

The German lynsts of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tunes were men of knightly rank who sang the praise 
of women, the joy and pam of love, the happiness of 
springtime, the beauty of flowers, the sweet music of 
birds Sometimes they gave expression in more serious 
strains to religious feeling or commented on the burning 
questions of the day But the most and the best of their 
production was m the erotic vein, for which reason it is 
customary to call them “ minnesingers '* ilwne was at 
first the nobler word for love, Liebe the coarser In time 
the two words changed places, and in tlie fifteenth cen- 
tury the former dropped out of use 

The general tjTie of erotic poetry which we associate 
with the name “ minnesinger ” had its ongm, as is well 
known, m Southern France, where it grew naturally out 
of social conditions. Young women of the Provenjal 
nobility were apt to be given in marriage at an early age 
and for reasons of convenience Thus the young mistress 
of the castle would find herself surrounded by a band of 
her husband’s retainers, to whom the mere sight of a 
high-born lady, emerging now and then from the seclu- 
sion of the women s apartments, was an event. It was 
worth while to win her favour, apart from the romance 
of it, and the hdy herself, even if virtuously minded, 
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would often find the game an agreeable diversion in her 
monotonous life. The spice of danger, the necessity of 
being very cautious lest she be compromised, added zest 
to the wooing. A small token of her favour, a smile, a 
nod, might become the occasion of inward rapture and 
jubilation. And if the lady was not virtuous the clan- 
destine relation was full of perilous excitement. There 
were watchers to be evaded and secret messages to be 
conveyed. Gossip was to be feared, and a false step 
might bring disaster. Little by little the knight’s actual 
relation to his feudal lord was made the norm for an 
ideal relation to the liege lady whom he chose to be the 
mistress of his heart. It was his duty to “serve” her 
faithfully by singing her praises, executing her commands, 
and maintaining with his lance her superiority to the rest 
of her sex. Her favour was his supreme reward, her 
coldness his greatest grief. 

Thus arose a kind of erotic poetry characterised on 
the one hand by secrecy and circumspection, and on the 
other by the expenditure of much rapturous emotion over 
trivial things ; things, that is, that seem trivial from the 
point of view of a society in which love-making is nor- 
mally thought of as a preliminary to marriage.. The 
troubadour's verses were usually addressed to a married 
woman. 

Similar conditions in Germany, aided to some extent 
by direct imitation, gave rise to the poetry of the minne- 
singers. Its history may be conveniently divided into 
three periods. In the first period of crude beginnings, 
say roughly from 1150 to 1190, the singers were Austrian 
and Bavarian knights who lived remote from the French 
border, knew little or nothing of French and ProvenpaJ, 
and got their impulse from the love-messages and 
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imitations to Uic X!ay daocc,ivtiich were already current 
among the people • Tlie more important names are Herr 
\on KOrenberg and Dietmar ton Aist In their songi 
assonance lias not jet been fully replaced by reguHr 
rbimc, and the idea of the service of lo'c is not discern 
iWe The second period, say from 1190 to 1230, is that 
m winch the new Ijric art reached its greatest perfection 
A brilliant festival gnen by the emperor at Maine m 
1184 had great!) increased the prastige of the knights m 
tVestern Germany, a fresh impulse had been given to the 
poetic art by the patronage of Landgrave Hermann, and 
Barbarosu's crusade of j}89 had quickened the soirit of 
adventure for an idea, while at the same time bringing 
the German nobility into closer relations with France. 
Tlie tone and styfe of the troubadours began to be copied 
Romanic forms, sucli as the diy^ng. were imitated, and 
tfieaU'dominatmg idcaof the service of love was taken 
over The making of verses to a hege lad), real or 
imaginary, became 3 fashion of the gentry from emperor 
and king and duke down to the poor landless knightwho 
sang for food and shelter The mania spread eastward 
to Austria and there cierled a galvanic influence on the 
earlier indigenous art, which now quickly culminated in 
the exquisite songs of Waller von der Vogclwcide The 
more important of Walter 5 immediate predecessors were 
' ft IS a moot quesUoa of scbolanlup whether the earliest 
tiunCesingers e\«i m Austria did not get their art from Iho 
Provenyal poets AntxmC SeSanbach, Ci,,<n/4wre<ifj <fr«r«*fn 
therm that knowledge of the rroicBce poets 
imiyhavfl come mto Aosttui by wayof ^orlh<;m ftaly and Tirol 
Bot the evidence ol such tofluence 13 wtuahy ml On the other 
han«t it roust be admitted that the evidence fca- the folk songs 
IS very tenuous upec none ©f them exist In the text I lake the 
view wbidi seems on the whede the most plausible The httl» 
hook of Schanbach gives the literatvre of the controvert 
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Heinrich von Veldeke, Reinmar von Hagenau, Friedrich 
von Hausen, and Heinrich von Morungen. 

Then came a third period, from 1230 on, in which 
the now familiar notes were repeated endlessly by an ever- 
increasing number of nightingales, as the minnesingers 
liked to call themselves. None of them is comparable to 
Walter in perfection of artistry or in weight of person- 
ality. The more noteworthy developments of this epoch 
may best be obseved in Ulrich von Lichtenstein, a gifted 
but ill-balanced poet who converted the service of love 
into fantastic and sickly extravagance; in Tannhauser, 
who made his lady's exorbitant demands a subject of 
satirical raillery, and in Neidhart von Reuental, who 
turned his back on the refinements of courioisic and pic- 
tured his noble self as the irresistible dance-partner of 
the buxom country girl. In due time the knights as a 
class lost their interest in verse-making, and their art was 
taken up by peripatetic ''masters," who were not of 
gentle birth, and who practised for pay like any other jour- 
neyman. The next stage was the formation of local 
societies for the training of mastersingers and the public 
exhibition of their wares. 

We return to the Austrian pioneers, who, as was 
remarked, got their impulse from the love-message and the 
invitation to the May-dance, In the dearth of literary 
records it is not possible to say much about this early 
indigenous lyric poetry, but its existence in a crude form 
is hardly open to question. Back in the ninth century we 
hear of lawless nuns who sent out amorous effusions in 
defiance of propriety and discipline. Such an effusion 
was called a ivinileod, that is, a love-ditty, and the cur- 
rency of such things was a scandal to the churchmen. 
This accounts for the paucity of manuscript records, but 
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we *tiiy be very sure lhat hnm:in nature contioueJ to 
assert itself From Lapland to Madagascar lo\e ni» cs 
poets , and the lo\er who cannot l»msclffrxinca^*s^*S® 
in words more choice than those of evcry»day speech wiu 
ha\e recourse to the inventions of those who are more 
expert It is probable thstt the glceman, always a con- 
’lenient go-between m affairs of the heart, often roaoe 
himself useful xs a comeyor, or on occasion ^ composer, 
of loxe messages There is awell Wnovm andscry pretty 
lo\e-ditty which is possiblj olderthanthekmf'htl) mihoe* 
song, and has come down to us embedded m * girl’s LAtm 
letter to her teacher U runs 

£)u iiit ml* ««i hit dm 
0«$ tetll du grm* fin 
JOu bitl Ustourn 
In tniittm Aerxtit 
F/flcm ut Am 
Du tnwxl umer dnnnn stn * 

One surmises lhat the writer drew on a stock of current 
fo\e-rfiymes as-ailable for quotation Who knows how 
mmy such wilddowers had sprung up in times that pre- 
cede the hothouse productions of the rnmnesinger ? 

And then the inMtation to the merry May dance 'vas 
a poetic occasion of much greater import than one might 
at first suppose. The German winter is apt to be a dreary 
affair of darkened skies, depressing fog, and cold rain 
One may fi\e for weeks without seeing the sun Six or 
seien hundred years agowmtermeant imprisonment and 
manifold discomfort Good roads were Jacking, it tras 

• ' Thou art imne I am thine of that thou art to feci assured 
Thou art locked op in my heart the httle key is lost thou must 
ItAy there alway 
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not easy to move from place to place, the houses were 
cold and cheerless, the resources of amusement few and 
slender. No wonder that the coming of spring, asso- 
ciated from time immemorial with happy festivals, was 
for high and low a season of heartfelt gladness. When 
the lover, in nature’s pairing-time, summoned his sweet- 
heart to go with him to the fields, to gather flowers, 
wreathe garlands, hear the music of the birds, and join 
in the dance, he was inviting her to the very keenest plea- 
sure that the year afforded. The song-motive, “ Come, 
love, let us go a-Maying,” has been worked so hard by 
many generations of poets and musicians, that is has 
become like some of the faded metaphors of our daily 
speech 5 one must make an effort of the imagination to 
realise the poetry that it held for our forebears of long 
ago. 

Simple as it was, the love-message proved capable 
of no little variation when the suggestion it offered was 
taken up by men of courtly mind and some little artistic 
talent. The message might be thought of as coming from 
the man or from the woman. It might be an assurance 
of love and fidelity or express misgivings. It might tell 
of loneliness and longing, allude to the cause of separa- 
tion, give utterance to the hope of reunion. It might 
crowd much meaning into a word or a comparison such 
as would remind the recipient of past intimacies. It 
might picture the situation or illustrate it with a symbolic 
narrative. On the other hand, the invitation to the May- 
dance pointed the way to the direct lyrical expression of 
tlie vernal mood ; of the sense of relief and exultation ; 
of joy in the witcheries of field and forest. Such are the 
poetic resources of Herr von Kurenburg and Dietmar 
VON Aist, both of whom are fond of picturing the 
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deserted woman pining for her lost lo\er The man is 
not the pursuer, but an escaped captive, or regenade who 
has been driven away by gossip Kurenberg makes a 
woman lament 

Ttu htarl ts sad mlAtn me the hoi tears start 

For I and my Beleied must t en dwell apart 
Tts alt lie worli of Isars—God Send Ikem mtsefy f 

Were we two reunited 'heere sooth a happy day for me 

In another stanza a woman tells how she stood alone 
in her chamber at bedtime, blushed and thought sadly ol 
her lover Another tells how she had trained a falcon 
to obey her will, and how one day he flew away— to re- 
appear later wearing the golden fetters ol a new captor 
A song ol Dietmar pictures a woman standing alone at 
her window and gazing out on the heath She sees a 
falcon fiy past “ Happy falcon, ' she says, " that fliest 
wheresover thou wilt and secLest in the nood a tree 
that pleaseth thee So did I, too I chose a man who 
was pleasing in m) e>es For that fair bdies envy me 
Why can they not leave me my love ’ I never wished 
to deprive them of theirs " 

All the extant poems of Kurenberg are in the stanza 
fthich bears his name (page 48). Dietmar has different 
verse-forms, all of whtdi are simple and make free use 
of assonance Like KQrenbcrg he usually exhausts his 
theme in a single stanza , that is, his songs axe mono- 
strophic This is the case also with the poems that have 
come down under the name of Spervogel, who was a con- 
temporary of the other two Their author, how ev er— or 
authors, for it appears that the Spervogel poems are the 
work of two diGerent men— was not a minnesinger, but 
a pioneer cultivator of the poetic S/nirh, or saving The 
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German name is something of a misnomer, since the thing 
in question was originally intended to be sung rather 
than spoken. It means simply a metrical “ deliverance,” 
usually of a didactic or gnomic character, but capable, in 
the hands of a genius like Walter, of taking on the glow 
of true poetry. The more serious poems of Spervogel set 
forth the infinitude of God, the darkness of hell, the merit 
of the Redeemer, and other such transcendental matters ; 
while the lighter ones give expression to shrewd common 
sense and home-baked philosophy. 

The second period saw the rapid dissemination of the 
lyric art in all parts of Germany. It was marked by the 
development of amazing technical virtuosity and the 
growth of an esprit dc corps which imposed something 
like professional ethics. Of course the minnesinger was 
a musician as well as a poet. He sang his verses to the 
accompaniment of a fiddle, rebec, or small harp, with 
music of his own composing. His stanza with its tune 
was called a Ton, and professional honour required that 
a man’s Ton be respected as his property. In general the 
better minnesingers were not given to using the same form 
repeatedly, but took pride in inventing a new one for 
each new poem. But there are exceptions ; some of them 
have favourite forms which they use again and again, 
especially in religious and gnomic verse. In the Lied, or 
song proper, the stanza was generally a tripartite affair, 
consisting of two identical movements called SioIIen, or 
pillars, these constituting together the Aufgesang, or 
ascending node ; and then of a third movement of 
different character, called the Abgesang, or descending 
node. The following stanza from a well-known poem 
of Walter will illustrate a simple form of the tripartite 
arrangement : 
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Tail damstl /a** ttM tffM/A • 

Quotk Iloa ruatdin tweit and fair . 

“ Our ijnct upon li* kraif* 

Wants rut Iratfry 1/ my fiawtrs ycu wear 
A happy man wtt / »■ tooth 
Tl ould ftjwert tome at try call 
To deck jour head mthaJ 
DelitTt me for I speak the truth ” 

It IS difficult to chafactensc the minnesingers sepa* 
rately on account of thcirstrongfamily resemblance The 
fashion restneted them to a narrow range, and the con- 
ditions imposed 1 certain \agueness of treatment The 
consequence is that m reading them one does not often 
get the savour of a distinct poetic individuality Their 
art consists in expatiating on the feelings aroused by a 
situation into which one sees as through a glass darU} 
Very many of their songs seem operose md bram-spun 
To only a few, aside from Walter,and to them not often, 
was It given to achieve a lyric expression of the kind 
that makes one forget the aiiibcer A few pretty songs 
were composed b> the Lowlander HeisRICII \0S 
Veldeke, who was one of the first to come under the 
influence of the French poets In his songs, as in his 
Enetd, his charm consists in a certain naive directness 
and simplicity In those of Friedrich von Hauses, on 
the other hand, the chanictenslic note is a pensive toying 
wilh bitter-sweet thoughts of a lady who has responded 
somewhat icily to her lover's ardours He was a knight 
of the Middle Rhine country who fought in the East and 
met his death in Asia Minor on May 6, 1190 His verses 
evince the temper of the noble sufferer His faithful 
devotion has not been rewarded or even appreciated, yet 
the pain is dear to him and he has remained faithful , 
no one has heard him utter a hard word of bis lady or of 
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other women. His most famous song, Heart and Body, 
expresses the conflicting emotions with which he joined 
the crusade in which he lost his life. His body and his 
heart are at variance : the one would fain be fighting the 
heathen, while the other is bound to a love that will 
neither reward him nor let him go in peace to fight the 
battles of God. 

More passionate is the cry of the Thuringian Hein- 
rich VON Morungen, the most gifted of Walter’s im- 
mediate predecessors. The object of his devoirs would 
seem to have been a queen or a princess who gave him 
some token of favour that called forth lyric raptures of 
joy and praise. But his hopes were excessive ; the 
virtuous lady had meant less than he dreamed. So he 
is left' to mourn her aloofness and sigh for the return of 
a vanished joy. Were he only as dear to her as the pet 
bird that she has taught to speak, he would sing for her 
better than any nightingale. Yet his misfortune is precious. 
He would have his epitaph some day tell the world how 
he loved her and how she grieved him without cause. 

But it was not in Thuringia, nor along the Rhine that 
the courtly minnesong flourished most splendidly ; it was 
rather in Austria, where the exotic scions were grafted 
on a vigorous native stock by Reinmar von Hagenau. 
Reinmar seems to have attached himself to the Austrian 
.court as early as 1185. At any rate, he accompanied Duke 
Leopold on the crusade of 1189, and the untimely death 
of the prince a few years later drew from him a tender 
poetic tribute, purporting to express the grief of the 
widowed Helen. It begins : 

The spring has come once more, they say. 

The joy is here agatn. 

And therefore it were meet that I be glad ; 
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But kov Htttt It uU tut fray 
{['ktn (TUtl dtmk *31 Ittefy tititt 
Afy joy and Ufi my keart fotnir sad f 

As -y minnesinger Reinmar ischaractertsed by nobihty of 
sentiment and dignified temperance of expression There 
IS no rapture in him, and very little of sensual sui^estiom 
He praises his lady for her beauty and goodness and for 
the joy that he has had in seeing her and thinking of her 
For her sake he reveres the name of woman '* Hail,” 
he sings m a stanra that ^"as particularly admired by 
Waller— 

Haii lEomdii r U iot • fchsW oofM / 
ffotB fwtfl U tptai *0© groltfut l3 tkt ktart I 
Tktri II no jjU tlu »«* tulefy nay tiatn 
if A«fi tAr It front to goodnttt at Mon art 

The fame of Reinmar flen far and n ide ” WTio shall be 
the leader of the nightingales, now (hat Reinmar is dead ? " 
queried Gottfried von Strassburg in his Tris/nii. and the 
faraway Alsatian, himself one of the tuneful band, 
proceeded to answer his own question in an enthusiastic 
tribute to Malter tov der koCELiVEiDE It IS a 
judgment m which all the world has since concurred 
It has prosed impossible for modern scliolarship to 
settle posiUsely the question of Walter’s birthplace The 
name Vogelwcide means nothing more than a clearing 
or settlement where birds were fed, and a number of 
places that once bore the name have been identified in 
Austria and Bavaria All that Waller himself tells us 
IS that he learned to smg to Austna. Latterly there is a 
preponderance of opinion that he was born m southern 
Austna, perhaps in Styna. There is nothing to con- 
nect him with Boien, m Tirol, which a few years ago 
erected a fine monument to his memory He grew 
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up in the country and learned to love country things, 
but there is no mysticism in his feeling for nature. It is 
just the ordinary love of birds, flowers, running brooks, 
and spring sunshine. He must have been poor, for he 
inherited nothing, and was compelled to shift for himself 
at an early age. Yet the conditions were evidently more 
than tolerable. A happy boyhood is inferable from a 
passage of the noble elegy which he wrote late in life — 
it dates from the autumn of the year 1227 — on returning 
to the home of his childhood and finding all things sadly 
changed : 

Alas, what ails the young folk > What means their sober air ? 

Of yore their hearts were merry and never knew a care ; 

But now they groan in spirit — ah me, why do they so ? 

Turn where I may my footstep, no joy they scent to know. 

No dancing, laughing, singing : instead, a solemn mien : 

I trow, a time so dismal no Christian e'er hath seen. 

Look at the women's head gear / No more the posey crown, 

And proud knights, oh the pity, go drest like any clown. ' 

As a young man Walter went to Vienna, attached 
himself to the court of Duke Friedrich and learned from 
Reinmar to sing. The death of Duke Friedrich in 1198 
left him an “orphan at the gale of Fortune." The new 
Duke Leopold, a lavish giver, was promptlyreminded of his 
needs, but with little eflfect. An early song tells, in mildly 
cynical humour, of Walter’s efforts to attract Fortune’s 
attention ; she always happened to be looking the other 
way, and he wished that she had eyes in the back of her 
head. He became a wandering singer and journeyed far 
and wide. His position was better than that of the ordi- 
nary gleeman because of his gentle birth^ which gave him 
access to courtly society everywhere. But he was like 
the gleeman in his begging and his unabashed acceptance 
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of material fa^oun$ from any prince «lio was willing to 
provide for him Hia traiels toot liim from Hungary 
to the Seme, from Northern Italy to the Baltic. In partic- 
uhr It IS known that he spent some time at the court of 
I.andgrave Hermann, albeit the story of the singing 
match at the Wartburg in ijoS is mythical During the 
bitter political feuds «hicli folloncd the death of Hein« 
rich the Sixth m itrp, he was successively a partisan of 
Philip of bwahia, Otto the Fourth, and Fnedrich the 
Second, but always a stanch anti papist In the year 
1217 the emperor give him a small estate— near WOn- 
bufg, It would seem — and the hitherto homeless knight 
expressed his emotions in a jubilant poem beginning, *' I 
haveafiefl Ihaveafiefl" At the end of the elegy cited 
above Walter declares that his heavy heart would be 
made light if he nughl go to the Holy Land as a wamor 
of God WTiether this wish was realised is uncertain 
There is a song of his which purports to have been 
composed in Jerusalem, but its extreme tameness— 
It IS hardly more than a pensive review of Christ's life 

IS suspicious It IS probably an attempt to imagine 
the emotions of an ardent crusader on reaching the 
holy city Walter died about 1230 and was buried at 
Wurzburg 

As a minnesinger Walter is characterised, before all 
things by chivalrous delicacy of feeling Tlie knightly 
aw of moderation is the law of his music, which is nev er 
tame and never coarse His verse gives the iraprc^ion 
of a fine and jocund nature wearing the fetters of art like 
a graceful garment He strikes all the notes of the 
courtly minnesong, as it had been dev eloped by Eeinmar, 
at the same time making it richer and more spiritual 
But he is a poet of senVment rather than of pasMon, the 
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sensual vehemence of many of the troubadours being 
foreign to his nature. He is a lover of women, and never 
tires of complimenting them, but his greatest joy is in 
simply looking at them. " When on a May morning," so 
runs one of his well-known songs, “ the flowers are peep- 
ing out from the grass, as if they were laughing at 
bright sun, and the little birds are singing their sweet- 
est tunes, what joy can be compared with that ? I will 
tell you. When a lovely maid of high degree, well robed 
and with bejewelled hair, goes a- walking with other light- 
hearted women, and in modest gaiety glances about her 
now and then, sun-like outshining the stars — ^then we pay 
no heed to the flowers, and have eyes only for the beau- 
tiful woman.” Another song has the thought that joy 
comes only from women ; wherefore we should honour 
them all, especially the best. It would be too much 
to say that Walter’s verse is always chaste, but it is 
always modest and careful of the limits. If there is a 
carnal suggestion, it is only a roguish hint of forbidden 
paths whereon the innocent imagination may turn back 
when it will. 

More than one of Walter’s songs conveys the thought 
that the lover’s best reward is the ennoblement of his own 
character. The love of a good woman, he insists, uplifts 
a man and guards him from ignoble conduct ; wherefore, 
it is worth while even if she withhold her favour. Yet 
his love of womanhood is not so abstract and ethereal as 
to prevail over national prejudice. Of all the women 
he has seen in his travels those of Germany are the best. 
In conformity with the fashion, Walter at first chose 
an aristocratic lady to be the object of his devotions, but 
her service seems to have brought him little satisfaction. 
One of his songs pictures her as surrounded by elegant 
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flatterers*, x^liile he waits afar and wmls all too long fora 
token of her favour Ifisbcst m«nncsong»,so far as they 
have anj personal tinge at alf,svere inspired by a maid of 
low degree, whom he pfai>es for her goodness and for 
charms that one rotlung to wealth or station Tints he 
prepared the way for later singers, like Neidhart son 
Reuental, who found thexilbgcmaid more to their liking 
than the capricious and inaccosible court dame But 
their coarscncs'^ displeased Walter He bewails the deca- 
dence of ccurllj refinement even in his own time 
A different and more austere side of Walter’s nature 
IS disclosed tn his “sajmg^ While in hi* songs he 
appears as a graceful artist and an amiable exponent of 
meditval woman-uorshtp, these tell of a profoundly 
serious nature watching the course of events with keen 
aoxietj One of them pictures him as sitting m a pensive 
altitude and pondering sadly over the incompatibility 
of honour, riches, and Gods grace Thi> is evidently 
the posture that was thought to characterise him best, for 
thus he IS represented m the great Heidelberg tnanu. 
script of the minnesingers The man of ardent tem- 
Y'eramcnt who sees the world going on its way without 
regard to his private opinions is always prone to conclude 
that It is going wrong and getting worse Walter suf- 
feedmuch from this very common illusion In partic- 
ular he was pained by what seemed to him the growing 
tendency to put riches before honour In a number of 
poems he mourns over the degeneracy of the times, the 
oeay of chivalrous virtues, the rudeness of the young, 
and so forth He shared the widespread belief that the 
world would soon come to an end for its sms His 
reh^ous nature seems to have been completely satisfied 
wnlh the ordinary symbols and cult of the mediaival 
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church. One can see that the dogma of the virgin birth 
was especially dear to him. " Lord Christ/' he says in 
a morning prayer, " make manifest in me the great power 
of thy goodness, and guard me well for the honour of 
thy mother." 'Nowhere in his writings is there any trace 
of a critical temper toward the mysteries of tlie faith or 
the traditional teaching of the church, albeit he confesses 
ruefully his hopeless inability to love his enemies. But 
he was a sharp critic of Pope and clergy. He accused 
Pope Innocent the Third of avarice, trickery, and false- 
hood. The e.N:communication of Otto the Fourth, two 
years after he had been accepted and proclaimed by the 
Pontiff as the God-given emperor of Germany, drew from 
Walter the bitter comment that on the one occasion or 
the other the priest must have lied. The effort of the 
same prelate to raise money in Germany for a crusade 
provoked a satirical outbreak in which the Pope is made 
to soliloquise gleefully ; " Their German silver is flowing 
into my Italian coffers j ye priests, eat fowl and drink 
wine, and let the silly Germans starve." 

Walter von der Vogel weide is the most interesting 
literary personage of his time, as he is the greatest of 
mediaeval lyrists anywhere. But it is particularly difficult 
to do justice to him in an English book, because the 
appeal he makes to the reader is so largely dependent on 
his artistry, which is seldom reproducible in English 
without disastrous sacrifices. 

For about one half his years Walter was a contem- 
porary of the amazing Ulrich von Lichtenstein, 
whose bulky Service of Women, completed in 1255, might 
be regarded as an early precursor of Do 7 i Quixote, if it 
showed any trace of a satiric purpose or a sense of 
humour. As it is, the book is something of a psycho- 
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logical puzzle It is a seemingly matter of fact autobiog* 
nphy, containing 3 prosy record of incredible follies, bui 
containing* aUo a multitude of interspersed songs, some oi 
vtiicli are gems of !>nc art The author \va3 a Stynan 
knight, bom about taoo He relates that it was borne 
m upon him m early boyhood that he ought m his own 
interest to de\ote himself to the ser\tce of some nign- 
born lady He chose such a person to be the object of 
his adorntiOn, became her page, and signalised his 
tion by drinking the water in which she had washed her 
hands This was when he vras twelve years old His 
father then took him away and had him put through a 
course of schooling When he was old enough to be 
dubbed a kmght, he renewed hiS service to the lady, 
broke many a lance m her honour, and began to send her 
his verses by the hand of a kinswoman But the lady 
was cold , she declined to accept as her knight one who 
had been her servant, and besides she did not Id-e Ulnch’s 
hare-lip So he submiUed to an excruciating surgical 
operation and took puns to have this new proof of his 
devotion reported to her She was sliU obdurate but ad- 
mitted that his Verses were good Presently she observed 
that he was still in possession of a finger which he bad 
reported as lost in jousting for her, whereupon he 
hacked it off and sent it to her Later he dressed himsell 
as Dame Venus and, with twelve squires clad likewise in 
woman's attire, travelled from place to place challeHg* 
ing afl comers to battle lor the honour of his lady And 
so onjn a crescendo of lunacy 

It ha^ been clearly made out that the actual Ulrich 
van Lichtenstein was not at all the moony cavalier that he 
himself depicts He was a reputable gentleman, of much 
shrewdnesaand energy, who did good service in the prxc- 
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tical sphere of knighthood. He had a wife and children. 
The lady whom he besieged was a sensible and virtuous 
woman. All this, as was said above, makes a puzzle ; for 
when due allowance has been made for an ingredient of 
tasteless fiction, one must still wonder why such a man 
should have proceeded to imagine such follies and to set 
them down in cold blood, as if he had been a praiseworthy 
hero. It is clear that the woman-cult was here coming 
perilously near to insanity. In reading the story of this 
cracked gentleman, one comes to a better appreciation of 
that temperance — diu Maze — which Walter was so fond 
of extolling. 

Many of the songs of Ulrich are very good in their 
way, but their way was already becoming an old story, 
and they are without the saving grace of humour, which 
makes Walter perennially delightful. The beauty and 
the duty of woman-worship constitute for him a very 
solemn doctrine, which he enunciates in a great variety 
of verse-forms witliout ever a smile. “ I think God has 
created nothing so good as a good woman,” he says in 
his introductory stanza, and a little farther on : 

Women are pure, women are fair. 

Women are lovely and debonair. 

Women are good for the heart’s distress, 

Women they bring all worthiness, 

Woftien the man to honour call ; 

Oh, 'well for him that deserves it all / 

This is the whole message of Ulrich, who stood man- 
fully by “high love," declaring it better, even if never 
satisfied, than the “low love” which was the death of 
joy. 

Of a different mind were his contemporaries Tann- 
' HAUSER and Neidhardt von Reuental, who' seem to 
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base ptt(erre4 an ca^y conqaesl in llie lower social 
stralum to an infinite longing in the upper Knt much 
11 known of the actual minnesinger Tannh^uscr, nor is 
it possible to identify the particular book by whicli the 
far-famed legend of the Venusberg attached itself to hi5 
name The ballad which tells of his long sojourn at the 
subterraneous court of the Love-goddess, of his repent- 
ance and remorseful pilgrimage to Rome to procure 
absolution at the hands of Pope Urban the Fourth, of his 
failure to obtain it, of his return to perdition, and of the 
damnation of the Pope— is of the fifteenth century The 
few songs that haw come down under the name of Tann 
hiuser are of no great interest. Jn One of them he makes 


meiry, w a rather solemn way, o\er the estorbiUnt 
demands of lus lady she will hear him if be turn back the 
Rhine at Koblenr, or bring her sand from the sea, where 
the sun sets, and so forth The songs of Neidhart are 
frankly sensual, without being exactly gross, and seem 
to bate been mduenced by the French fatlcnrdU His 
speciality IS to depict the emotions of the xilUce maid 
as she thinks of the lusty May^dance, and of his own 
irresistible self as partner He males her aigue the case 
wnth her vigilant mother, sometimes pleadingly, sometimes 
*5 consequence Again itisthc 
I ■"‘"“on. btE'os to hop 

SOO'* clothes, and rushes 
a™, to fte anns ol the bemtehms Reuenlal 
cuff fcrf ihe chivalrous woman- 

and era e ^ ■ucv'tahte reaction, to parody 

tie “■' end ot the thirteenth cenlmy 

conSfa “""'J mmoeson, wa, already bl 

mew hald W'' *» "IcaW. of senh- 

■uent harked baej, a, to a golden age It an, then that 
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collections began to be made. The most important of 
these is that contained in a bulky and splendidly illumin- 
ated manuscript dating from the first half c)f the four- 
teenth century, and now preserved at Heidelberg. No 
less than a hundred and forty minnesingefs are there 
represented. 



vn 

THE AGE OF EXPIRING CHIVALRY 

The two centuries that immediately preceded the 
in\ention of printing were for Germany a period of liter- 
ary decadence During that long stretch of time nothing 
of any great literary importincc was written m the G^r* 
man language There was indeed no sudden dearth of 
production the mmnesong and the Spmch, the ballad 
epic and the romance of Vmghthood continued to be pro- 
duced or worked o%er on the old lines, but these forms 
had seen their best days There is also quite -x body of 
satincaf, humourous, and didactic \erse, some of which 
IS interesting for the light it sheds on the temper of the 
times and on the momentous changes that were taking 
place m the social order , but it lacks artistic distinction, 
and is for the most part clumsy in method and parochial 
in its point of View The lync poetry of the period is at 
its best neither in the belated tuinnesong, which tended 
more and more to mere ingenuity of rhyme and metre, 
nor in the mechanical mastersong which would fain have 
succeeded to its honours, but m the folk songs which 
sprang up abundantly in the fifteenth Century In Ger- 
many, as m other parts of Western Europe, a species of 
drama flourished, but it was a great open-air show rather 
than a literary phenomenon Prose is represented by 
local chronicles, sermons, and the writings of the four- 

io6 
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teenth century mystics, who, however, belong to the 
annals of religion rather than of literature. 

In its relation to the general history of European 
civilisation the age of expiring chivalry is profoundly 
interesting. During this period the monocracy of the 
Roman Church was undermined, and the way gradually 
prepared for the great Lutheran revolt. Commerce and 
trade developed wonderfully, and walled cities arose that 
were able to defend themselves against marauding knight 
or oppressive prince, as the case might be. The citizen 
class came to the front everywhere, took the fine arts into 
its hands and gradually prevailed in strength and im- 
portance over its competitors. The artistic sense of the 
burghers found expression in the building of fine cathe- 
drals, guild-halls, town-halls, and, as wealth increased, 
of private dwellings. There arose that patrician or intel- 
lectual bourgeoisie which was to be the hope of literature 
and to furnish the literary public in ages to come. The 
invention of fire-arms gradually reduced the heavy 
armed knight to an impotent anachronism 

All this is reflected to some extent in the writings of 
the time, but it is reflected in a fragmentary and sporadic 
way. No writer appeared who had the genius, the insight, 
and the breadth of view which would have been needed 
for a classic expression of what was going on. Indeed, so 
heterogeneous are the literary phenomena of the time that 
it is difficult to find in them anything like a common cha- 
racter and tendency. Perhaps the best formula would be 
to say that literature, which had first been clerical and 
then courtly, now became more and more plebeian. It 
is true that the ideals of chivalry continued, even down 
to Luther’s time, to find occasional champions who 
pleaded for them and tried to turn them to account in a 
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literary So, too, there were here and there art* 

lonng pnnees and godlj pne!>ts But m general, from the 
middle of the thirteenth century on, the drift was against 
courtly refinement and its artistic expression, and against 
all supermundane idealisms As the Lnights took more 
and more to roistenn? and plundenng, and the clergy 
to the mammon of unrighteousness, the \oice of reproof 
and instruction was raised here and there bj men of a 
didactic bent A taste developed for coarse humour, 
satire, and the realistic portraiture of life on its seamy 
side E\ en m the time of Walter and the great romancers 
there had been moralists, preachers, and ethical legis- 
lators Such, to begin uith one of the earliest, x^-as 
ThOMASI'I \ ON ZPRCLAERt 


Thomasin xv'as an Italian clenc nho serred the Patri- 
arch of Aquileja and learned German in the neighbour- 
ing Alpine regions. HeLneu French, was something of 
a man of the xvorld and otherwise xvell qualified to write 
a treatise on conduct He xcrote 6rst in French (or 
Italian, it is not quite certain which), and then treated 
the same matters in a German book which he called Der 
lielsche Cast, that is, the Fraich Cuat, because he hoped 
that his w ork would be hospitablyreceixed by the Germans 
notwithstanding its admitted linguistic shortcomings 
And It was , there is evidence that the Guest was much 
read for some two centuries The book was wntten 
rapt y in t e jear 1415 and is a long-winded affair in 
ten books, which cover pretty nearly the whole range of 
humn coquet from a caution to ladies against sitting 
with ^ssed legs up to the weighty matters of the mor^ 
The metre is the ordinary short couplet The first 
etiQueUt- M?i bainmg of the young, general 

q e, table manners, the propneties of horseback 
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riding, and other such things. Others expound particular 
virtues — State, or steadfastness, is regarded as the greatest 
of them, and Maze, or moderation, as coming next — or 
expatiate on virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, riches and 
poverty, and so forth. The author had hardly a spark of 
poetry in him, but he had observed widely and had much 
good sense, which peeps out quaintly from among the 
traditionary pedantries and prepossessions of the moralist. 

Thomasin is diffuse and wordy, but his contemporary 
Freidank understood the virtue of conciseness. His 
so-called Bescheidenheit, which means the insight or wis- 
dom that comes of experience, is a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of short sayings in rhyme. It enjoyed great popu- 
larity, and is often quoted by later writers. Not much 
is known of its author's life, except that he accompanied 
Friedrich the Second to Palestine in 1228 and witnessed 
the terrible mortality among the crusaders of Acre. 
“ The graveyard,” he observes, “ is the most prosperous 
landlord at Acre, and gets all the guests. A hundred 
thousand might die there and be mourned less than one 
donkey elsewhere." The pseudonym Freidank means 
freethinker, and indeed it is a keen and independent mind 
that is revealed in the sayings, though not that of a free- 
thinker in the modern sense. 

Fetters to hold the mind 
No man will ever find, 

- he says, and again : 

Be the Kaiser e’er so great. 

By thought I climb to his estate. 

The clergy are scourged for their gross appetites ; 

The highest teach its to aspire. 

The many lead us through the mire. 
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A cycle of the sayings is devoted to the Papacy. Rome 
IS charactenscd as a “Tcrelched hole" into which all 
the streams of treasure 8ow and shck fast The papal 
ban has become a johe , the Pope’s honour is sick * 
the shepherd of the sheep thinks Only of shearing 
Such are some of the early premonitions of the 
storm that was to hurst m Wittenberg three centuries 
later 


One of the most interciling product!, of the thirteenth 
century is the story of Farmer HelmbrKht, a metrical 
novelette of the realistic order It si-as written about 
1250 by a man calling himself W ernherthe Gardener, 
and professing to relate what hisowneyeshad seen Hts 
hero IS a young peasant who tires of bard work on his 
father s farm— the kxus 1$ a feu miles north of Salihurg— 
and becomes enamoured of the fife of the kmghts So be 
dresses himself up like a gentleman— seieral pages are 
devoted to his egregious outfit— and ndes away, against 
hu, faU era pleadings, to "court,* that is. to the castle 
of 3 neighbounng robber-knight, whose band he joins. 
Pot a number of years he robs, bums, and outrages the 


peasantry in the height of the fashion , then he falls into 
ihc hands of 3 justice, who puls Out his eyes and turns 
him loose, (o be hung finally by a bevy of his victims. In 
the course of fiis career the young reprobate vuits the 
home of his parents, astonishes the household by speak- 
ing m unmtelligible foreign languages, and sets forth, in 
imnversation with his old-lashioned father, the ways of 
fhe new knighthood "Their nunnesong runs," so he 
^ s^ect maid, f 11 the wirc- 

cop There are some fools who, instead of dnnking, 
torment lhem»efves about women But the bar is now 
the kero, deception is what pleases at court, and baa- 
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biting is the true courtesy. The best man is he who can 
curse in the vilest words.” 

The style of farmer Helmbreclit is ruggedly realistic. 
The author has an ugly story to tell, knows it, and does 
not mince matters. He meant, so he says at the end, to 
give a warning to self-willed and disobedient sons, but 
in general he is content to let his story speak for itself 
without the aid of preaching. This inspires confidence in 
his trustworthiness. His literary cunning is not great, 
but his pictures of mediceval life, on the side of its de- 
pravity, cruelty, and wanton outrage, constitute a human 
document of considerable interest. 

Another sort of comment on the depravity of the age 
is seen in the humourous poem Parson Ameis, written 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Its author 
was that STRrCKER who was mentioned at the close of 
chapter v. among the minor’ romancers of knighthood. 
But while his romances Karl and Daniel of the Blooming 
Vale belong to a fashion already on the wane, his Parson 
Ameis strikes a new note. There was a time, so the 
introduction runs, when truth and honour and virtue pre- 
vailed ; it was Parson Ameis who first practised lying 
and deception, and thus started the world on its down- 
ward course. The poem is an account of the tricks per- 
petrated by this prototype of wandering swindlers. 
Ameis is represented as an English priest who excites 
the animosity of his bishop by a too lavish hospitality. 
The bishop threatens to take away his living unless he 
can tell how far it is from earth to heaven, how much 
water there is in the sea, and so forth. These questions 
having been cunningly answered, the bishop requires him 
to give a crucial proof of his powers by teaching an ass 
to read. This problem is also solved in a way to put the 
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joke on the bishop Thus the priest becomes locally 
famous, the demands on his benevolence increase, and 
he sees that he must put money »n hts purse So he enters 
on a wandering life and roams ibout Europe many years, 
hoaNing people in all sorts of ways, ind acquiring great 
wealth At last he repents, retires with his spoil to a 
monastery, leads an exemplary life, and in time is made 
abbot 

Pursoii /liiitis belongs to the light literature of amuse* 
ment It is not directly satirical, there is no bitterness m 
it , hut (he general scheme of the poem, with its pervasive 
levity of mmd in presence of ecclesiastical solemnities, 
IS Significant of an important trend m public opinion 
A fair sample of its liumour is the story of the offerings 
Ameis appears in the town and announces that he has a 
very holy relic, for which God has commissioned him to 
build -V church He de»ires offerings, but they must be 
pure , m particular he is under divine injunction to re- 
ce» c nothing from unchaste women Some of the v\ omen 
are alarmed at first, but as they see that no one’s gift is 
really refused, the erring ones dare not holdback Every 
one gives liberally The comment is Thus Ameis got 
much treasure and became x great favourite with the 
ladies 


A similar disposition to find matter of mirth m the 
abuses of the church and the vices of the clergy is dis- 
cernible here and there m the Low German Reward THE 
fox, though the poem did not ongmally spring from 
a satiric impulse The genesis of this lale-medixval 
tavounte IS a father complicated subject There is a 
merary tradition, having an ancient Esoptan fable for its 
‘n medieval Latin 
e centuries prior to the first appearance of the 
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Reynard stories in any modern language. The main points 
are the lion holding court in human fashion as king of 
beasts, and the pranks played by the cunning fox on the 
other animals, more especially on the dull-witted wolf. 
The materials furnished by this tradition was augmented 
by new inventions and by folk-tales such as spring up 
everywhere, and tlie whole was finally elaborated — first 
by a Frenchman — into a connected story. But long 
before the bulky Roman de Rcnard came into being, sep- 
arate incidents under the name of branches were current, 
and certain of these formed the basis of the earliest Ger- 
man poem of the Reynard cycle. It was the work of an 
Alsatian, Heinrich der Glichezare, who wrote about 1180. 
His production was called Isengrin’s Trouble, Isengrin 
being the name of the wolf. Only a fragment of it has 
been preserved, but it was worked over half a century 
later by an unknown author whose work has come down 
in High German under the name of Reinhart Fuchs. 

The humour of this High German Reinhart, which is 
comparatively free from pungent satire, is well enough 
illustrated by the incident of the fish-catching. Isengrin 
appears one day before the cell of Reinhart, who has 
turned monk, and having had his appetite whetted with 
some fragments of Reinhart’s fish-dinner, wishes to be 
initiated into the brotherhood that he may become its 
cook. Reinhart approves, saying : “Just thrust in your 
nose." Isengrin does so, whereupon Reinhart douses him 
with hot water. “But this hurts," says Isengrin. “Do 
you expect to win heaven without pains ? " Reinhart 
queries. Isengrin is satisfied, but wants more fish ; so 
Reinhart takes him to a frozen pond, ties a bucket to 
his tail and bids him sink it through a hole in the ice. 
“Just wait till I drive them this way," says Reinhart. 

H 
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Isengnn v\ ails unh\ ht frozen fast, wheteupon Reintiarl 
mns atvay A hunter comes along and rashes on the 
noHnithhissnord^but slips on the ice and succeed-»onlv 
m cutting off the prisoner's tail and thus releasing him 
^tuch more important «s the Low German Rntfit de 
I'os, which passed through several stages of evolution 
before it got into print at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury This version, dmded into books and cfiaplers and 
published at Lubeck in 1498 with many illustralice wood- 
cuts, is directly or indirectly the parent of all the later 
ones including that of Goethe It is easy to understand 
Goethe’s fondness for it, not so easy to understand his 
turning It into hexameters The easy-going doggerel of 
(he onginaf short couplets seems to chime perfectly wnlh 
the peculiar quality of Low German humour, with lU 
close study of details, and its love of mcongnuty Every* 
thii^ IS localised, so that the whole is like an jnd\|enous 
product of the German lowlands For the most part the 
author recounts the deviltries of the rascallv but ever 
pfausibfe Reinke with m eye single to the 'fun of the 
thing, but occasionally the fun has a stmg to it Thus at 
the end of the second book Rcmke confides to his nephew, 
'"hold gladly go lo court and 
rst a t ^ against the charges of his enemies, but 
Sf: **1^',*' Popes ban Martin replies at 

wQuential pohbcian He him- 
B«» Inn” Rome, and will have the ban raised 

It IS oniv Turncoat are his poxver/ot fnends 

»l <(,0 cferg, and ftn Th,y 
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common enough from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century onwards ; and while they undoubtedly show 
which way the wind was blowing, they indicate no very 
deep-seated unfriendliness to the mother church : ihe swva 
iiidigitaiio was yet to come, ft lay in the temper of the 
time to take the church very seriously as the teacher and 
custodian of divine truth, and at the same time to criticise 
her human organs with the utmost frankness, and on occa- 
sion to extract uproarious fun from her most solemn tra- 
ditions and observances. This is evidenced on a large 
scale by the evolution of the Easter plays presently to be 
considered. Even the mystics of the fourteenth century, 
while an agency of some importance in the gradual 
undermining of papal authority, were in no sense enemies 
of the church. There was no objection to the claim of 
divine authority on the part of pope or priest, so long as 
he could be regarded as a good pope or priest. 

As was remarked above, the mystics and preachers 
who, along with the local chroniclers, are the earliest 
writers of Middle German prose, belong to the history 
of religion rather than of literature. It was they who 
kept spiritual religion alive, in an age which was in the 
main unfavourable to it, by insisting on the possibility 
of an immediate relation of the soul to God. But this 
meant, in the long run, that priest and sacrament were 
after all but accessories of religion ; the heart of the 
matter was the ecstatic communion — the feeling, rather 
than the form or symbol. The Franciscan and Dominican 
friars had brought preaching into vogue and made it a 
new power in the religious life. An intense other-world- 
liness, combined with an extraordinary gift for apt and 
homely illustration, characterises the sermons of the great 
Franciscan preacher, Berthold von Regensburg, who 
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spoVe to enormous audiences in all parts o! South Ger* 
many and brought miilti'adea of simiers to repentance 
He died m 1272. Sevent)-one of his discourses, taken 
down probably by an auditor, have been p’’eservrf and 
exhibit medieval prose at lU best The wntmgs of the 
later mystics, Master Ecrkart and Heixeicm Selse 
(or Scso), are for the most part unpalatable on account 
of their obscunty and clumsy diction, the sermons of 
JOHA^^ES Tacler somenhat less so , but in all of them 
there are sporadic passages m which the mystic attitude 
of the soul IS expressed m \i\id sensnous language that 
anticipates the pantheistic poetry of a later time The 
earliest attempt at imaginative prose ts the so-called 
Bohtmian farHier, dating from 1399 It is a passionate 
dialogue between Death and a widower who bewails the 
IcMs of his wife The form is not that of conversation, but 
that of alternating attack and defence in speeches of con 
siderable length The whole ends with a devout prayer 
for the repose of the dead wife's soul 
It will be neat m order to consider the late-mediseval 
drama— those singular performances which by the end 
of the fifteenth century had developed into great popular 
spectacles lasting several days and employing an army 
of actors The nucleus of the Easter PLAy was a brief 
solemn church function that followed a Latin ntuaL 
^mi-choruscs, singing m Latin, were made to person- 
ate the mourning women who go to the baviour’s tomb 
^ who tell them that Christ has 

nf ,r,^ c ^ dramatic motive which was capable 

lion TOeT ® As the sole object of the func- 

beforcih ° events of the Resurrection vividly 

tomarv onlclter«l folk, it soon became cus- 

^ repeat in Getmad verses, with more or less 
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of amplification, the substance of the Latin parts. Once 
admitted, this German element rapidly prevailed over the 
Latin, while at the same time the action was expanded 
on realistic lines. Thus the women who were going to 
anoint the body of the buried Lord had to be provided 
with ointment. The natural way to get ointment is to 
buy it. So a swindling quacksalver was introduced, along 
with a scapegrace boy-assistant and a contumacious wife 
In one at least of the extant texts the rough comedy 
of these people runs through some nine hundred lines, 
and must have occupied a long time in the acting. The 
descent into hell was similarly elaborated by the intro- 
duction of various devils and of Old Testament person- 
ages waiting to be set free. Comedy was also made of 
the efforts of Peter and John to reach the tomb in haste 
after hearing of their Lord's resurrection. The two 
disciples run a race : John makes good time, but Peter 
stumbles, falls headlong and gets up, cuising his luck 
and sputtering over his infirmities. 

The Easter plays, as known from the texts that have 
survived, are anything but literary masterpieces. They 
were not written to be read by any one but those con- 
nected with the performances, and the object m view 
was to impress and amuse an open-air crowd on which 
literary refinement would have been wasted. As horse- 
play and clowneries abounded in the action, so the verse 
is generally crude, the language commonplace, the 
humour coarse and often indecent. On the other hand, 
there are serious passages, especially such as preserve 
the tenor of the original Latin chants, which appeal to the 
modern reader by their tender pathos and simple dignity 
of expression. So it was that the spectacle ranged from 
the heights of religious emotion to the level of everyday 
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banality and the depths of pointless coarseness— and 
^vithout intentional disrespect to religion Easter srts 
the time of joy, and the people who, m their tawgmations, 
fivcd on very good terms mtli biblical personages, had no 
reason to suppose that a free expression of the festive 
mood could possibly be displeasing to the heaven^ 
po«cfs. These pov'era were conceised mucli less 
austerely than they arc by the modern world— else the 
Eancigrave of Thuringia would not have been so appalled 
b) the representation of Christ as relentless Judge in the 
Pla} c/ibe Ten I irgn s 


There IS a tradition that, after witnessing this pUyat 
Eisenach m the year Landgrave Frled^ch WJ tnl® 
a moody despair, which lasted five days and ended jn an 
apoplectic stfoVc from which he afterwards died. The 
play IS an ncelic churchman’s rendering of the Ke* 
Testament parable. Biddenby an angel toprepareforth# 
heaeenfy wedding (east, the wise \trgins at once bestir 
themsehes and get oil for their lamps , but the foolish ones 
fhrnl they hav e lime enough and can count on the efficacy 
of a late repentance So they play and dance and feast 
until (he great day is at Iiand.and then they find that there 
IS no oiJ lo be had One after another they plead for ad- 
mission, and Jhe Unis' Virgin intercedes for them on her 
xnecs But Lucifer claims them, and ChnsLas righteous 
/udge, remains mexonble •• What then is. the ChnstiaO 
faith, eacla.rocd ,|,e Landgrave, -if the inter- 

cession of the saints and e^en of the mother of God 
cannot avail to procure pardon for the sinner 7 ” 

'ie«s of human dcatinj found eapres* 
*"« other simple dramatisations of scripture, hut 
ferr^f them Tfie people pre- 

VI t les and saints whom they could conceive lO 
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the terms of ordinary human nature, and they demanded 
realism — ^the realism of their own outlook on life — in 
their dramatic performances. In the passion plays — un- 
like the resurrection plays — a serious tone prevailed ; gen- 
erally also in the Christmas plays, though in these room 
for comedy was sometimes found in the treatment of the 
character of Joseph. The Shrovetide plays, on the other 
hand, went to the utmost limits of vulgarity and inde- 
cency. These were at first mere carnival frolics, having 
no literary character whatever, and no character of any 
kind worth preserving by means of ink and paper. But 
they gave rise to the earliest type of German comedy ; a 
type that flourished abundantly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and was brought by Hans Sachs to a 
certain degree of artistic and literary perfection. This 
is reason enough for giving some attention to the earlier 
stages in the evolution of the Shrovetide Play. 

The medieval carnival was very much the same in 
Germany as in the other parts of Western Europe. On 
the eve of the long Lenten fast the people laid aside, from 
Sunday to Wednesday, the ordinary social restraints and 
went in for fun and folly. A favourite kind of diversion 
was the mummery, A bevy of masked merry-makers 
would present themselves in a public house, in the tap- 
room of a guild-hall, or wherever it might be, and do a 
dramatic scene for the reward of food and drink. At 
first, probably, the mummers relied chiefly on make-up 
and mimicry : but soon the spoken word began to acquire 
importance, and when a hit had been made it was natural 
that the representation should be repeated in other places. 
This led to the necessity of memorizing the parts from a 
written text. A multitude of plays have been preserved 
■ — ^the most of them beneath contempt as literature — and 
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their number and wiely, taicn toficlher wiUi the 
spring festivals, testify to the popularity of tooatic 
performances at a time uhen theatres and pro essiona 
actors were still far in the future Some of 
in a serious tone with matters of church and state 
there IS a Shrovetide pby, vmtten not long 
of Constantinople, which introduces the Grand Tnr in 
the role of a reformer of abuses in Germany. 

greater number present incidents and characters of 
day life — the bad mother-in-law, the scolding wafe, t e 
unfaithful husband, the farcical trial of a case, the qw 
doctor, and so on Thereare generally but three or »ow 
cluracters, and the incident is such as might be « 
in half an hour The humour i» of the rough, plebeian 
sort, and sometimes sinks to abysmal vulgarity 
At last the time came for taking the query I* 
in truth more of folly at carnival time, when all men try 
to be fools, than on other dap of the year, when no such 
conscious effort is made I Are not all men foob all the 


time, each in hi» own way ? What i> folly and what t* 
wisdom 7 Such questionings grew naturally out of the 
general relaxation of traditional standards that charac- 


terises the fifteenth century The classical answer to 
them was given m Bnnts Ship of FocU, wherein the 
entire motley spectacle of life is conceived as a voyage 


of fools to Fool-bnd U is Germany s first real contribu- 
tion to world-literature The book was put into Latin by 
the Huraanists,andvvas translated three tunes intoFrcnch, 


and twice mto English StBASTiAN BlUNT (i457->5-*)’ 
a naUve of Stnu«.burg, devoted himself to the study of 
Latin vvTiters in the spint of the new humanism that 
now invading Germany, took hts degree ui law and 
began his literary career as maker of Latin verses He 
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published his S/21/) of Fools at Basel in 1494 in his own 
Alsatian dialect. It consists of. disconnected chapters — 
over a hundred in all— which describe the various t3'pes of 
fool that have taken ship for Narragonia. There is no 
story whatever ; nothing is made of the voyage-idea, and 
the passengers do not arrive. Sometimes the ship-fiction 
drops out of sight altogether, and the author thinks of his 
work as a “ mirror of fools,” in which every reader can 
see himself reflected if he looks. The procession opens 
good-humouredly with Brant himself in the role of book- 
fool ; only the foolishness is not that of “ poring over 
miserable books,” but that of collecting and treasuring 
learned tomes that one cannot understand. Then come 
the fool of avarice, the fool of fashion, the old fool, the 
fool who neglects the training of his children, the fool 
of profligacy, the fool of gluttony, the fool who tries 
to serve two masters, the babbling fool, the fool of too 
little care, the fool of too much care, the fool of procras- 
tination, and many more. 

Of humour, as we moderns understand it, Brant has 
hardly a trace, nor is there any poetry in his jolting verse. 
He had none in his soul. There was no tenderness in 
him for any of his fools, and he lavished no artistic sym- 
pathy on them. His tone is not exactly bitter, but severe, 
militant, objurgatory. It was his serious conviction that 
the world was in a bad way, and could be set right only 
by accepting the ideas and obeying the commands of 
the mediseval church. He was a reactionary, not a re- 
former of the forward-looking type. In chapter 66 he 
classes with the fools those who try to find out the size 
and shape of the earth, and whether there be antipodes. 
His pages are largely made up of saws and maxims 
culled from the Bible and from classical and mediaeval 
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tTTiiers There js little onginaUty m his book, which 
savours more of the library than of life What stakes 
the roodern reader most strangely is the fact that trivial 
weaknesses and foibles of human nature are grouped to- 
gether, under the head of (oily, with grave transgressions 
of the moral law and the extreme ol reprobate conduct. 
But this loose conception of folly, which brought every 
one into the ship, no doubt contributed to Uie populanty 
of the book as a unu crsal mirror of fools It fell in with 
the censorious, satiric temper of the age The old ideals 
of religion and chivalry had lost their hold to a great 
extent, and no new ones of equal pow er had cotoe to fake 
their place There was thus a lack of sound enterja for 
judging human conduct One of Brant’s chapters has 
the allunng caption “ The Lesson of Wisdom " One 
turns to it hoping to find the true antidote for the ubi* 
(^uitous folly of mankind Bui it turns out a mete con* 
ventional encomium of wisdom, the exact nature of the 
priceless possession not being explained 
One of the woodcuU m the Ship of Fools represents 
a pilgnm standing m front of a lawyer's desk and hold- 


ng out a document About the pilgrim’s neclc is a rope, 
and the end of the rope is held by a knight m a panoply 
of the time A part of the comment is to the effect that 
«c n fleeces the people openly, the lawj cr secretly 
a great shame, says the accompanying text, *' that 
Our rulers do not clear the highways, so that pilgrims 
and merchants may be safe But they say that would 
be bad for the safe conduct business” One sees that 
to'ght, ,^hich bad once connoted gentle birth and the 
^ertion of manners, had come to mean “ knight of the 
hose who bore the name had become a soaal 
Signified little that, even as late xs the fifteenth 
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century, men of knightly rank and poetic bent had tried 
to revive the moribund style and methods of the courtly 
minnesinger. Such, for example, was the Tirolese 
Oswald von Wolkenstein, who made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem at the behest of his lady, in an age when such 
love-lorn idealism was becoming unfashionable. Oswald 
spent some years fighting the Prussian heathen, visited 
Italy and Spain, and in general led a wandering and 
adventurous life, which is reflected to some extent in his 
poems. These have accordingly a greater variety and 
freshness than are usual in the later minnesingers, but the 
verse is mechanical, though often cunningly elaborate, and 
the thought turns about the familiar old pivots. And then 
there had been commoners like Michael Beheim and 
Peter Suchenwirt, who left a trade to become soldiers 
of fortune, and then, as hangers-on of a princely court, 
devoted their literary talent to describing the military 
exploits in which they had taken part, praising the 
prowess of tlieir patrons, and writing heraldic disquisitions 
or allegorical and didactic tales and Shrovetide skits in 
the degenerate taste of the time. The voluminous Beheim 
was a mere rhyme-smith, without a spark of poetry 
in his soul, though some of his work is of historical 
interest. Suchenwirt who died about 1400, had more 
of poetic talent. His allegorical Discourse of Love, 
wherein he overhears the outraged Minne telling over her 
grievances to her sisters Justice and Steadfastness, and 
gets from her a commission to right her wrongs, is still 
readable, even if the invention is rather puerile. 

Such men as Beheim and Suchenwirt, plebeian soldiers 
of fortune who cultivated poetry and song in connection 
with the profession of arms, form a sort of connecting 
link between the courtly minnesong of the knight and 
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the mechanical mastersong of the artisan. E\en m the 
time of Waller \an der Vogel«eide theminnesingen had 
been addicted, some more and some less, to didactic, 
erudite, ind moralising \erse,uhich usually took the form 
of the Spruch The masiersong is the continuation of 
this current There came a time when a boy, on being 
apprenticed, say to a weaser or a shoemaker, v.ould 
take lessons in singing and \erse-maktng from an ap- 
pro\ed “master" of the art, xvhom professional honour 
required to teach gratuitously Gradually the business 
passed into the hands of local singing-schools, which were 
organised on the pattern of Uie artisan guilds The earli- 
est of these societies of v.hich we have knowledg**, that 
of Augsburg, dates back to the year 1450 In the 8«* 
tcenth century, ihcif name is legion, the Khrnberg school 
being the most important Each society had its code of 
rules and ib officul critics When the candidate could 
sing acceptably a cetUm number of approved “tunes" 
he was received as a “singer" sVhen he could compose 
a (exUo a familiar tune he became a “poet ' When he 
could make a new song, with both words and music 
ongma, e was a “master" The raastersinrers took great 
'‘"'■■""S d.borate niMncil schem.., i„ which 
tte, „„„ subjcct-multe 

rtnl S scholitic, meta- 

has no stanrf^ ®nd mechanical mastersong 
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sociological import in the general history of the 
period. 

Meanwhile, the spirit of fresh and spontaneous song, 
untrammelled by literary tradition or conventional guild- 
rules, had never died out among the unlettered folk. The 
fifteenth century was emphatically a singing epoch. The 
fairly large number of Folk-songs that have chanced 
to be preserved are of course but a small fraction of those 
that were composed and sung. Hardly a common occa- 
sion of joy or sorrow, hardly an employment or vocation 
that did not find some characteristic expression in tune- 
ful words. There were love songs, happy and sad ; drink- 
ing songs and dancing songs ; songs of the seasons, of 
games, and of work ; songs of the care-free vagabond 
student, the dare-devil soldier, the reckless and brutal 
highwayman ; ballads of strange adventure, of crime, 
vengeance, and remorse ; historical ballads of battle and 
siege ; legendary ballads, like those of Tannhauser and 
the Noble Morhtger, both relating to historical minne- 
singers who had become mythical ; or like the Younger 
Lay of Hildebrand, in which the ancient tragic tale was 
given a humourous and happy ending. Quite frequently 
a song tells at the end that it is the work of a peasant 
lad, a scholar, a jovial student, a hunter, a soldier good,' 
or a mendicant singer. But they were all impersonal in 
the sense of denoting collective or communal feelings, and 
many of them were actually the work of several persons, 
since any one was free to add, subtract, or modify a 
stanza, if he thought he could improve the song. The 
metrical structure is simple, the expression of feeling 
direct and hearty, and there is the ancient gleeman’s fond- 
ness for the stereotyped formula, the refrain, the repeti- 
tion. The story, when there is one, is apt to be told in 
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vmd dramatic pictures, which Iea\e much to the iraagina* 
tion The language is reahsttcaU) careless, the artistry 
often \-er> crude Not esety old Germin folksong «s a 
pearl, but among them arc pearls enough to justify the 
pnde and enthusiasm with which they were redisco\cred 
in the nmeteentli century after ha\nng been long for- 
gotten 

The'Mast of the kmghts"was Emperor MaximicmK 
(1459*^519). 'i’ho desef\cd the appellation for more 
reasons than one Dy his abolition of neighbourhood 
warfare, and his employment of hired and drilled soldiers 
to do his fighting, he helped greatly to end the medimval 
military system At the same time he was \cry fond of 
the old chivalry, spent immense sums on toornamenU, 
had much of the temper of a romantic adventurer, and 
look such interest in what are now called the raedisval 


classics that he caused a number of them to be copied m 
a large embellished manusenpt— the srxalled Ambrasian 
—which IS now one of the literary treasures of Vienna. 
He sympathised with (he humanistic movement, and oc- 
casionally bestowed a laurel crown on some promising 
maker of Latin verses. That such a pnoce should wish 
to provide for his own immortalisation by means of the 
written word was but natural For the poetic herald 
o( his deeds he chose his confidential counsellor, Melchior 
Pfinring, who had the assistance of hu majesty himself 
y such collaboration the famous poem Teittrdani was 
concocted, an allcgoncally seJed account of the wooing 
of Mary of Burgundy fay Maximilian In his knightly 
'ill P'racesa Ehrenreich (Mary) Ihc hero Teuer- 
tti" (Maximilian) meets anrxessircly and oxercomes 
enemies, namely, U„[a)to (Accident), 
r»».tl,g (tnsotenee), imd Neidethart (Malignity) 
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When he has triumphed over these and reached the 
coveted presence, Ehrenreich requires him, as a condition 
of accepting him for a husband, to undertake a campaign 
against the infidels. The wooden style of the book ac- 
cords well with the insipidity of the inv^ention, and the 
puerility of the incidents. It is a shining testimony to 
the degeneracy of literary taste in court circles at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 

Teuerdank was printed in 1517 — that memorable 3'car 
in which medieval sacerdotalism, as it had come to be, 
was held up to merciless ridicule in the EpisMcc Obscu- 
rornvi Virotxim, and in which Martin Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses to the church door at Wittenburg. 
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THE LUTHERAN REVOLT IN ITS 
UTERARA ASPECT 

To the literary historun Luther n less importanl 
for the booki> he wrote tlitn lor what he set going w 
the intellectual life of his countrymen The pen was 
indeed the great instrument of his labour, and he was 
almost incredibly produciise , )el he wrote httle that w 
now readable by any one for purely literary edification 
He was a mighty pamphleteer , but when his pamphlets 
had done the immediate work and the religious con- 
troserSN that begot them had subsided, they ceased to 
interest the public at large, e'en the Protestant public 
His translation of the Bible, which was destined to feed 
the young imaginations of Goclhe and Schiller and 
Lessing, was the only classic that came from his hands. 
The great mass of his writing* belongs to the history ol 
German Protestintism and the historyof theology,but not, 
mthe narrower sense, to the historyof German literature. 

On the other hand, Luthers part in shaping the con 
ditions out of which a new national literature was to 
evol'c was extremely important This epoch-making 
influence of his can be traced in many byways, but espe- 
cially along four main lines In the first place, although 
himself a good Latinist, he stood valiantly by the German 
language agimst tjolh humanists and Catholic clergy 
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Secondly, he enormously stimulated the production 
and reading of printed books. Thirdly, he fixed the 
literary centre of gravity in the Midland country — in 
Saxon Leipzig. Finally, the Upper Saxon dialect in 
which he wrote, developed, after a long struggle, which 
lasted into the eighteenth century, into the accepted lit- 
erary language of all Germany. It is to be noted that all 
this has nothing to do with the merits of his religious 
controversy with the mother church. Whether the abuses 
w'hich he sought to remedy were exaggerated by him, as 
Catholic writers have always contended ; whether the 
evils complained of might have proved remediable 
by a patient and temperate effort within the church, as 
Erasmus and his friends believed ; whether Luther's sub- 
stitution of bibliolatry for ecclesiolatry really made matters 
fundamentally better for the religious progress of man- 
kind — all these are q^uestions on which the modern mind 
can hardly fail to have an opinion, but they need not 
concern the literary historian. 

The great intellectual awakening that began with the 
revival of learning in Italy soon made itself felt in 
Germany, but its immediate effect on German letters 
was surprisingly small and not altogether favourable. The 
new ideas stimulated philological scholarship and edu- 
cational reform, and they laid the foundation of a new 
science of antiquity which the church could no longer 
control or regulate. They also bore fruit in numerous 
translations. The earliest of the translators was Niklas 
VON Wyl, a Wurtemberg chancellor whose Transla- 
zionen, first printed, probably, in 1478, included the lu- 
' bricious tale of Euryoliis and Lncretia, which had been 
composed in Latin by Enea Silvio (Pope Pius the Second), 
some novels of Boccaccio from the Latinized versions 


I 
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of Petrarch and Aretmo, some writings of Poggio and 
the Goldeu 4« of Apuleius, then 3';cnbed to Luum 
The work of Niklas von W>1 teems Viith Latmistcs, 
indeed he thought it a merit to conform hts \crsf03 
as close!) as possible to the Latm mode of expresnon. 
More independence, in tlie matfter of idiom, was shown 
by Albrecht \o\ EYB,dean of the Bamberg cathedral, 
who translated two pljjs of Plautus and wrote a JfinTr 
of Morals From tins lime on, translations from the 
Latin, Greek, and (talian came copiousfy from the new 
pnnting-presses and served to disseminate at feast a 
knowledge of the matters treated. To be sure it was a 
spurious antiquitj that was thus disclosed—on account 
of the pcrsisent meducval habit of seeing the past in the 
colours of the present 


Of humanistic mSuence on artistic production in the 
vernacular there are, for i Jong June but meagre traces* 
The seed fell on unprepared ground The entire fif* 
teenth century brought forth nothing that savours n 
any notable degree of the humanistic spirit The study 
of tlie ancient histomns begot an interest m German his- 
tory, but the numerous treatises wercallwniten m Latin, 
wUh the eacepuon ot Wimpfelmgs Gmnania, which ap- 
peare m^th Latin and German In general, the patriot- 
ism o{ the humanists exhausted itself in proclaiming 
theircmiofrys history, and demonstrating 
^ were not the barbanans that all 

inrJn,?”* rcputed to be It Was far as yet from 
mcluding any such sentiment as pnde m the vwnacular 
literary achievements for them was to 
T«en« 

in 2tin mto Latin, wrote 

Latin, lectured m Latin, and regarded that Ja^gvage, 
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to quote a phrase of Lowell's, as the “ only infallible 
pickle." In the course of time they formed a sort of close 
corporation of scholars who wrote for one another, or for 
an international public, and looked down on their mother 
tongue as barbarous and unfit for elegant literary 
expression. 

But this contempt of tlie vernacular on the part of 
the German humanists is not difficult to understand — 
much less so than the same phenomenon in England, 
France, and Italy. The German language was really in 
a deplorable condition. The great medieval poets had 
been virtually forgotten, and the old feeling for the 
beauty of their art was lost. The tales they had told in 
delightful verse were now read, if read at all, in a crude 
and sprawling prose which had no other aim than to 
convey a knowledge of the stor3\ There was no longer 
a poetic diction understood in all parts of Germany, as 
there had been in the thirteenth century. The garden 
brought to such perfection by Walter von der Vogel- 
weide and his contemporaries, had run to weeds. In 
the absence of any strong unifying influence, the local 
dialects had resumed their sway, and these had devel- 
oped variously: there were now sharp and far-reach- 
ing differences between those of the South-east and those 
of the South-west, and both these were now farther than 
ever before from those of the extreme North. Each 
region clung tenaciously to its own speech-form, spell- 
ing was utterly chaotic, and every scribe a law unto 
himself. The sense for rhythm and melody, that is, the 
old feeling based on accent, cadence, and the regular 
recurrence of heavy and light syllables, had almost ceased 
to exist. Verse had become doggerel. 

All this being so, it is not very surprising if a German 
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human, St, say of tho ^ 

man production that uouM johsed Greets and 

h.s hands and companog ' j ,^5 „ljir tongue 

Romans, came to the ipress.on, 

sms never mtended '‘"' 1 ' "'^fS aliuh So 

and seas hardly the hterarj 

tar as the “ intelleetual. «ere CO j^^^eenth and 
tradition had been ruptur^ 2 ‘„cenee came to a 
hfteenth centones , so that the R „„ 

Germany that had loisotten its o p ' ^ 

accepted literary language m ''’"'J (sat in the 
hie. This rupture is the mbieet into 

history of German letters, lo' ' pit of the 

tpo parts of Mliieh the second does not gr 
6rst England, Spam, and France "”''8 ,j pad, 

reyahsm, each under a '''1 irell es- 

m possession of an accepted '''etaU^ >a"8" « ' 
tabhshed by the prestige of a ''■’'”''i’^P„„ehy seas 
of authors In Italy, it ““lige of 

laching there seas at least the ■''“•»Pi^“'J"'g‘grrent 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio It '™ " 7 „,t,„d,n 

m Germany, iihere political dcccntralisatio ^ 

hand with separatism m language, "5®^* .ug most 
prevailed as an intellectual capital, and 
gifted contemporary of Chaucer was, peradventure, r 
Suchenwirt ,„.>,rtse 

MARTIN LCTHER (i483-»546) 

temper had htOe affinity for the humanistic . 

flourished at the Unisersity of Erfurt, where he st 
mhii. youtK Erfurt was just then the German cen 
of the new humanism, unless one choose to say that 
centre waswheroer Erasmus happened to be sojourn- 
ing But what are a few dead pagans to a man who is 
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agonising over the safety of his immortal soul ? Luther 
came into friendly relations with several eminent scholars 
and caught something of their spirit ; but the only book 
that he greatly cared for was the Bible, the only learning 
biblical learning. There was that in his nature, indeed, 
which responded to the mystic Tauler's doctrine of a 
personal communion with God, independent of priest and 
book and cult. But this could not fully satisfy Luther, 
whose nature demanded an external authority and sanc- 
tion. These he found in the Bible. H.aving passed 
through terrible anxieties in which he could get no com- 
fort from scholastic philosophy or ecclesiastical practices, 
and having at last found peace in the reading of the Bible, 
he came to the conclusion that Scripture was the only 
infallible source of truth for all men ; that it was the 
foundation of the church, and the only foundation ; and 
that a scripture text was the highest possible sanction 
for any human arrangement whatsoever. 

With such thoughts in his head, the Augustinian monk, 
at first timid and hesitant, became a teacher and preacher 
at Wittenberg. As he taught he gained confidence, and 
his inward assurance grew into a militant conviction that 
he was right, and that God was on his side. In Rome, 
which he visited in 15 1 1, he had no pleasure in the secular 
glories of the Italian Renascence : he saw only the 
depravity of a corrupt clergy that was engaged in ex- 
ploiting Germany for revenue. The fighting mood was 
now upon him, and it needed only an occasion to bring 
on the inevitable conflict. The theses of 1517 were but 
the manifesto of an indignant theologian who was still 
within his rights as a son of the church, and did not 
foresee how great a flame he was kindling. The burning 
of the papal bull meant open defiance of the hierachy. 
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and the Address to the KobtUly (iS*o) sounded ifie bagle- 
blast of fe\olutton 

From this lime forth Luther was the centre of a ter- 
rific logomachy which absorbed the best intellectua 
ener^^ies of his countrymen for a century to come, and 
ultimately chanjjed the couii>e of history for the entire 
Germanicworld Hefoughtwith the indomitable courage 
of an old sag4-hero, and his one weapon was the word 
of the Lord, is he found it m the Bible Withal, how* 
Cl er, he hid some of the qualities of a far-sighted 
tical statesman Had be been only a theologian, called 
by hts own com,icUon to \ championship of God against 
Antichrist, he might ha\e written in Latin And this 
indeed he did, whenever it was his chief concern to 
influence the learned mind Bui from the first he toos 
strong ground in favour of the supremacy of the tern- 
poraf power m temporal matters, identifying his 
With the cause of the German people, oppressed and 
deceived by n corrupt foreign priesthood who used Lahn 
in the service of the church Thus from the outset he 
intrenched himsclt behind that ethnic feeling, based on 
language, which was destined more and more to sway the 
politic^ of Europe, and in time to regenerate the political 
hfe of the Germans When Luther set about making 
Bible for the people, he saw the importance of going 
back to the Greek 'ind Hebrew The work of Erasmus 
and Reuchlin had not gone for naught There were 
already some fourteen High German versions of the 
Bib^e, bu< they were all based on the Vulgate , and who 
could tell how far lhi> official version of the church had 
sophisticated (he original word ? On the scholarly side 
of his undertaking, Luther had the priceless aid of 
lilelirichlhon,and the tnoworked together with ynweary-. 
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ing diligence to make a version that should be at once 
faithful and idiomatic. Pedantries were to be avoided. 
“ One must not, as these asses do,” says Luther, “ ask the 
letters of the Latin language how to speak German, but 
one must ask the mother in the house, the children in 
the street, the common man in the market-place j one 
must ask them about it, and watch their mouths to see 
how they talk, and then translate accordingly. Then the}' 
will understand you and note that you are talking to them 
in German." The New Testament was published in 1522, 
the complete Bible in 1534. The influence of Luther's 
Bible on subsequent German literature has been simi- 
lar in kind, and perhaps even greater in degree, to that 
of the King James Bible in English literature. It has 
furnished countless writers with imagery and phrases that 
could be used with the assurance that they would findtJie 
heart as well as the mind of readers. In tlie Psalms and 
Job it has provided a noble standard of lofty poetic 
expression, while the parables of Jesus have stood as a 
perpetual object-lesson — too often, alas, unheeded — on 
the literary value of simplicity. 

Luther’s most important writings in the vernacular, 
aside from his Bible, are the various appeals, tractates, 
and contentious pamphlets whereby he provoked and 
organised the Protestant revolt. Besides these there are 
his letters, sermons, fables, and a small body of verse. 
The distinguishing marks of Luther’s prose are hard 
hitting and plain speaking. He spoke from his heart in 
the language of the common man, wrote as he spoke and 
printed as he wrote ; albeit, with increasing years he gave 
more attention to the little matters of form. German 
prose was so new, it had been so little employed by men 
of great intellectual force, that it had not yet learned 
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to run m conventional grooves The many artifices oi 
diction that develop little by little m a nation's literary 
language , that separate the spoken from the vrnlten idiom 
and come to be associated with ideas of beauty, dignity, 
and rhythm — all these were virtually non-existent for 
Luther There was no great regulative tradition He 
was a pioneer in the field of prose style, no less than tfl 
that of religious refonn To the reader of to-diy his 
page ts apt to seem chaotir^ straggling, ill-arbculated 
ft IS a rushing torrent of speech, which overflows its 
banks, bears along whatever comes in its w-ay, dashes 
itself against obstacles, and surges back on itscH m 
vehement eddies 


Like an impetuous popular orator, Luther begins a 
sentence without thinking how it is to end, pours out 
vihat is on his mmd with little care for a lucid syntactic 
surbofdination of parts, illustrates, amplifies, qualifiw, 
«peats, and brings up perhaps with an anacoluthon. 
Urn seeming incoherence makes him difiicult to read, but 
the incoherence 1$ only apparent and grows out of the 
tact Uiai he wrote as he spoke As one of his editors 
remarks, his sentences need to be uttered aloud rather 
tftan read ,n sitence Studying him clo.ely one find» that 
orator^MiJf * passionate 

the iujutii ^7 ® cunning stylist And amid 
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both Uplanders and Lowlanders may understand me. I 
talk according to the Saxon chancelry, which all the 
princes and kings in Germany follow." This is true only 
in a somewhat restricted sense. The imperial chancelry, 
having to deal with many lands in which different dialects 
were spoken, had already made some progress toward 
what might be called a standard official German ; and 
this form of the language agreed in the most important 
particulars with that used by the Saxon chancelry, which 
Luther took for a model. But while this language of the 
chancelries existed before Luther’s time and formed the 
foundation of a standard literary language, it had little 
vogue outside the Austro-Bavarian and Upper Saxon 
territories. Moreover, any official diction — something 
always and everywhere tending toward stiff and wooden 
verbosity — could not have gone far in furnishing a man 
like Luther with the needed resources of expression. 
What he really did was to use the language of the people 
as he had learned it, not in his early childhood at Eisle- 
ben, which was then in Low German territory, but in the 
course of his long sojourn at Eisenach and Erfurt. By 
so doing he was able to address the people of the Mid- 
lands and the South-east in a language which was readily 
intelligible. As the momentum of the Reformation 
increased, and the number of printed books multiplied 
rapidly,* the partisans of Luther naturally followed him 

* In his interesting little book, Fom Luther bis Lessing, page 10, 
Friedrich Kluge gives statistics showing thenumherof books knoivn 
to have been printed in Germany just before and just after the out- 
break of the Lutheran revolt.’ For the eight years 1510-1517 the 
average annual output of the German printing presses had been 
no books. Then the figures mount rapidly, as follows : 1518, 
150 ; 1519, 260 ; 1520, 570 : 1521, 620 ; 1522, 680 ; 1523, 935 ; 
1524. 990 - 
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m the matter of language Clergymen from the North 
after studying at Wittenbe^ \4ent home to teach and 
preach and write m the language of the master The 
Lov, German dialects sank into the status of a provincial 
patois Before the end of the sixteenth century the vic- 
tory of Luther's German was virtually complete m all the 
northern regions In the South progress was much 
slower Catholic writers fought Luther’s German, even 
as they fought hia religious doctrines • Switzerland was 
last to fall into line It was not until the third quarter of 
the seventeenth century that the Swiss towns and chan- 
celnes began to surrender their local dialect m favour 
of the standard Upper Saxon 
Patriotic feeling, which m Luther's nature was after 
all subordinate to a holy zeal for evangelical truth as he 
saw it, was the dominant incentive of Ulrich von Hut- 
ten (1488-1523) He wasa Franconian of knightly rank 
Schooled m a monastery, like Erasmus, he early came 
under the spell of the humanistic spirit, and his revolt 
against the mtcllecliial pretensions of the church was 
vehement and uncompromising Before the agitation at 
Wittenberg began he had attacked the papal methods in 


* Catholic contnbator to a Jesuit znagazuie published 

at Freiburg Baden, totraiU the end of the 18th century says 
a quote again from Kluge, p 141) •• Wemgstens waren die 

Sehnl^ ernes Gellerts, emes Raiders und aoch «el mehr 
^es Gessners selbst S^uUehrern verbotenebucher Ja sogar 
Got^eds Spraehlehre— wie nnsjem Ex-Jesmt versicherte— 
musts man voo den Obem -verborgea halten Freibch haben 
die Kathohhea ans diesen Werken viel Gift gesogen Wenn 
RKhts ware als das luthcnsche #. das sie sich dnrch Lcsung 
dmelben allmahhch asgewohnten— immer schade genug ! Es 
wang doch ehemals so genninkatbolisch die Seel die lion, die 
.1-^’ “** Blum nsw — and nnn schreiben die unsngen fast 
„ Seele, die Krone, die Sonne die Blame— 

wie die leibhaften Keticr auch schieibea 
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mordant Latin epigrams, denounced the traffic in indul- 
gences, published a forbidden book with approving com- 
ment, and contributed largely to the second collection of 
EpisiolcB Obscurornm Virorinn, which came out in 1517. 
For Luther's theological hair-splitting and proofs from 
scripture he cared very little ; but when the schism began 
to take on the political character of a fight for German 
independence, he went over heart and soul to the Re- 
formation. Witli true insight into the situation, he now 
laid aside his humanistic Latin and began, in 1520, to 
sound the revolutionary note in stirring German verses, 
which were really a call to arms : 

Proud noblemen, on you I call, 

Arise, ye goodly ctites all / 

, Stand fast together for the right, 

Let me not wage alone the fight I 
Have pity on the fatherland I 
Ye doughty Germans, stir your hand I 
The time is come, God points the way, 

To strike for freedom. Now’s the day.’*’ 

Such was Hutten's message — war to the knife with 
the Roman hierarchy and reliance on the arm of flesh. 
Other poems express a determination so stern that, had 
his cause failed, men would have called it fanaticism. " I 
will not desert the truth," he sang, “not for armed 
resistance, nor ban, nor banishment, nor for the tears of 
my mother — God comfort her I” He quickly became 
a leader of the southern reformers, whom he stirred by 
his rugged and vehement verse, and by the vigorous prose 
into which he now began to translate some of his earlier 
Latin writings. Had he lived out the ordinary span of 

* From the -poeiajOlagund Vormanung gegen dem ubenmissigen, 
unchristlichen GewaU des Bapsfs m Rom, und der ungeisthchen 
Geistlichen, dating from the year 1520. 
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life he mighl hue became a literary figure of the first 
importance, for he united tn himself, is did no other 
German of his daj, the best humanistic enlightenment, 
the fine traditions of the inightl^ class, an ardent love 
of country, and a pood command of the resources of ex- 
pression But he was fated to die m his prime The 
defeat and death of tranz \on Sickingen drove Hutten 
into exile By the help of Ztimgti be found an asylum 
on the Island of Ufnau m the Lake, of Zurich, and there 
he died in 1533 His brave, sad song, Ich hab s gewa^l 
mtlSinnen, is perhaps the best lync poem begotten directly 
of the Reformation 

As for the Catholic side of the great controversy, it 
was perfectl) natural, and yet a strategic error of the 
greatest moment, that its ablest champions wrote m Latioi 
One looks m vain among them for any writer who can 
compare wuh Luther and Hutten m dignity of leadership 
and virile literary power The most noted of the men 
who hid recourse to the vernacular, m a vain effort to 
beat back the resistless tide of the new era, was THOMAS 
MlrnfR (1475 ‘ 53 ^)» Franciscan fnir who trans- 
lated Henrj the Eighth's Latin disquisition on the seven 
racraments, visited the English court in the mistaken 
belief that he was vranted there as an ally of the ling 
against Luther, and was courteously sent home with a 
gill of a hundred pounds sterling Murncr was an 
saltan by birth, and his German writings arc m the 
Alsatun dialect He joined the Franciscan order very 
Mrly m life, later became a pne»t, a doctor of law ind 
theology, and a wanderer, according to the scholastic 
^hion of the time, from one centre of learning to anoUier 
e li\ed mostly m Strassburg, but we hear of sojourns 
m Freiburg, Bern, Lucerne, Vienna, Rostock, Prague, 
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Cracow, Cologne, Frankfort, Paris, Bologna, Venice, and 
London. He was a restless, energetic, contumacious man, 
with a biting wit and a turn for satire ; but there was too 
much of the buffoon in him for the most effective literary 
service. Even when he was most in earnest, which was 
nearly always, his lack of dignity and high seriousness 
came to the fore and set on what he wrote a certain stamp 
of vulgarity. On the other hand, there is nothing in his 
writings to justify the savage attacks of his enemies. 
As a youth he became involved in a bitter feud with 
Wimpfeling, the leader of the Strassburg humanists, over 
the Alsatian question ; Wimpfeling claiming tiie province 
on historic and linguistic grounds for Germany, Murner 
faking the side of France. A little later he was involved 
in the wordy war between the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans over the dogma of the immaculate concep- 
tion, which he warmly defended. In the frenzy of battle 
his adversaries called him jnrisconsulfus, asinns plum- 
belts, cuadlatus diabolns. One of them provided him 
with an epitaph beginning Rcquiescat in pice, and many 
accused him of lechery and all intemperance. They 
glossed his name as Murr-narr, the snarling fool. The 
student of Murner will do well to remember that he 
belongs to the ill-fated class of men whose reputation was 
made for the after-world mainly by his enemies. 

As a preacher Murner gained notoriety by his wit and 
his turn for satiric invective. Having a very censorious 
temper he naturally found in the Ship of Fools a book 
after his own heart. Following in the tract of an earlier 
Alsatian preacher, Geiler von Kaisersberg, who had turned 
Brant’s satire to account in the pulpit, Murner also 
delivered homilies on fools, and then turned the matter 
into verse and published, in 1512, the Guild of Rogues 
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and the ^fusiei c} feoh {Sarrmheuh’Nrttn^ ScTcn 
jears later came the Gmchmat, or Meadov cf Fcols. In 
thcie satires Murner is a contmuator of Brant, from 
whom he borrowed freely, but lus \erse is more fluent 
and dramatic He lalLcs a shot at vice, folly, and error 
of eiery sort, and is particularly scathing m lus pictures 
of female and clerical sensuality In the Gttild'of Regitti 
{^Szhehnoizunfi) he represents himscH as the chosen 
scribe of the guild, who>e duty it is to describe the roem* 
bership faithful!} In the £xorc«m of Fools he is a con- 
jurer who has learned the art of driving out the multi- 
farious fools that lurk in the bodies of men In the 
SUadrjfof Fools he apologues for his jocosity, on the 
general ground that jest is good in the intervals of seri- 
ous striving Female ChasUlv appears and complains 
that there is no longer a place for her on earth she his 
returned to Marj m heaven, and Dame Venus has the 
world to herself Then follows a muster of the fools 
who have been beguiled by woman's fnvoht) and sen* 
suaht) 

In all these early satires the underlying spirit is a 
demand for reform within the church itself Murner is 


no less vehement than is Luther m denouncing ecclesi- 
astical evils and abuses and the vices Of the clergy But 
at h«rt he was a conservative Necessuv as reform 
might be he could not brook the thought of a reform 
that attacked the divine authority of the church, or pro- 
posed to sever Germany from all allegiance to the Roman' 
bee Very soon, accordingly, he turned against Luther, 
calling him “a savage bloodhound, a senseless, foolish, 
blasphemous renegade, rascally monk," and other such 
nnecl’tu sound a Wile scurrilous, but are no 

^orse than those which Luther applied toother adver- 
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saries, though he took very little notice of Murner. In 
1522 came Murner's most celebrated satire Of the Great 
Lutheran Fool, with the motto Sicut fecerunt vtihi, sic 
feci eis. In this, while playing his old role of fool and 
fool-exorciser, he lashed his enemies as with a whip of 
scorpions. In the woodcuts he appears as a monk wath 
the head of a cat (Murr-narr, Kater Murr). The “great 
Lutheran fool ’’ is not Luther himself, but a swollen per- 
sonification of all those who had been misled by Luther’s 
teachings. Out of this giant Murner conjures forth a 
number of little fools, who unite under the captaincy of 
Luther for an assault, first on a secular fortress, where 
the only booty they capture is a hog, then on the ancient 
stronghold where Murner is defending the faith. A sort 
of capitulation is made on the condition that Murner 
receive Luther’s daughter in marriage. He woos her 
properly in the good old way, but on the wedding night 
she confesses to a loathsome disease. Murner drives her 
away with insults and blows. Presently Luther dies with- 
out taking the sacraments, and Murner casts his body 
to the refuse-heap and makes cat-music over it. Mean- 
while the “ great Lutheran fool " has been so weakened 
by the extraction from his body of the many little fools 
that he too pines away and dies. There is a great con- 
tention over his property, Murner secures the fool’s- 
cap for himself. 

By such means did a learned and loyal Catholic doctor 
four centuries ago, imagine that he could serve the cause 
of the mother church in the evil days upon which she 
had fallen. 
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DRAMA, PICTIOM, AND SATIRE IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

PCRiNG the entire sixteenth century the German mind 
was \*ery much preoccupied with religion, especially 
with the questions growing out of the Lutheran revolt 
A new morality based directly on the Bible was fighting 
for acceptance, and the didactic note is c\ try where dom* 
inant Literary production flourished, and the printing* 
press became a more and more important factor m the 
national life At the same time, no masterpieces were 
achi^ed, and no independent profession otjetterscame 
into being, though we find an approach to it m the case 
of Fischart NotwuhsUndmg the example of Erasmus, 
the time had not yet come for the roving eye and the 
jiOerM mind The business of writing was always ancil- 
lary to that of preaching or that of teaching Utin was 
not only of scholarship but of all 

of (lie en.tf,te ™ Ihe ot Utm pUys on lh« 

general m^el of Terence rhese plays, railed •' school 
J ">'> '»« cctensn els acted be school- 
some .nBoence on 
Lalmsh "tiiaculiir The ablest of the 

"“"'b 

mgs m Gennan, but such condescension 

*44 
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to the plebs was viewed with disfavour by his learned 
confi’eres, the most of whom went on their way with 
increasing contempt for their mother tongue. Thus the 
bourgeoisie was left either to produce its own literary 
pabulum, or else to feed on that which was furnished by 
clergymen and schoolmasters. The greatest writer of the 
century, Luther e.xcepted, was a Niirnberg shoemaker. 

- Poetry flourished in the form of the Protestant church 
h5'mn and the folk-song. Luther himself delighted in 
music, and understood full well the importance of enlist- 
ing the ancient art in the Protestant cause. His own 
noble hymn, Ein feste Burg, based on the forty-sixth 
psalm, was a tower of strength to the Reformation. And 
he wrote or adapted other sacred songs which found the 
hearts of his followers and gave a powerful impulse to 
German psalmody. But Luther was not born for a great 
singer. In Frau Musica, the best of his independent 
poems, there is something, it is true, of the pure lyric 
quality, but still more of the militant logic which is bent 
on proving its case from the Bible. Nor did the century 
produce any other eminent lyrist. On the other hand, the 
people sang as they had never sung before. A large part 
of the great modern collections originated in that won- 
derful tuneful century. All the older varieties, some of 
which were enumerated above, continued to be produced 
in great numbers, partly by the process of variation and 
working over, partly by new invention after old models. 
Every phase of life, every employment and diversion, 
every emotional experience, found expression in song for 
its joy or its sorrow, its pathos or its humour.* 

♦ See in particular Erk und Bohme’s Deuischer Liederhoit, 3 
vols. quarto, Leipzig 1893-94, which contains a multitude of songs 
in variant versions, together with the original music wherever 
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A specie*, of drama de\e 1 oped^ notably in S^if^crlard, 
as a phase of the general revolt against the papat? 
Among the earliest productions m this aein were I'^'O 
plays which were acted in the streets of Bern Jn 1522* 
printed with additions two years later, and eagerly read 
by the Swiss people Their principal author was Niklacs 
Manvel (1484-1536), a man of repute in Swiss history 
both as a w ritcr and as a painter Tlie longer of the two 
plays, called the Pcf'e anJ ha Pnesihoed, represented the 
Pope in his temporal glory, attended by a rout of cardi- 
nals, priests, and soldiers, while Peter and Paul walked 
humbly behind, wondering who the great man might be 
The test is a long senes of rhymed speeches, in winch 
the papists are made to diiulge their own infamy Ont 
learns that their great concern is to get money’, nnd that 
now their reienues are endangered by the spread of the 
new fashion of Dible-reading Every peasant can quote 
Scripture, and all are refusing to be duped any longer by 
non scriptural exactions. "But what do I care/’ says 
Deacon Skinboor, "for what Christ may have said? 
N\ere 1 to rest satisfied with that, I should never have 
a fat roast " A lewd woman who cohabits with a priest 
tells of the grievous taxes she must pay the bishop as 
hush-money A knight comes from Rhodes and prays 
for aid against the terrible Turk But the Pope refuses . 
he needs all his soldiers to fight Chnstians and put money 
m his purse The shorter pHy represented the Pope 
nding m state on one side of the street, while on the 
other was Christ, mounted on an ass and followed by a 
^op of the halt and blind The test is a dialogue 
between two countrymen who comment m strong 


recov-erable CT A good smaUer eoUectiQii is Tittmaim s 
LitdnbrucX ,6 Lcqiog. i88l 
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disgust on the great difference between Christ and his 
vicegerent. 

WHiile the sensation produced by these bold pla5's was 
still fresh in the far South-west, another dramatic attack 
on the motlier church was made in the far North-east. 
The play was the Prodigal Son, by Buricard Waldis, a 
Hessian who drifted to Riga in his youth, went over to 
Lutheranism, suffered torture and imprisonment, and 
then, after studying at Wittenberg, ended his days as a 
Protestant pastor in his native province. His play of 
the Prodigal was written in Low German and acted at 
Riga in 1527. It is a vigorous production in its kind. 
While it conforms to the type of the Shrovetide play in 
being without dramatic entanglement, it shows some 
influence of tlae Latin school comedy. The prologue 
alludes to Terence, the text is divided into two actus, and 
the chorus is represented by psalms designed to be sung 
by five voices. The conduct of the Prodigal, his father, 
and his elder brother is motivated as in the parable, but 
the characters are German to the core, and there is much 
added realism of detail. The thieves and harlots are 
drawn to the life and made to sing a dissolute folk-song, 
in which the Prodigal joins. The whole production 
enforces with much iteration the Lutheran doctrine that 
salvation comes by faith and not by works. Even the 
bawdy landlord, in whose house the Prodigal wastes his 
substance, and who complains at first that his business is 
being ruined by Dr. Luther's advocacy of chaste wedlock, 
is made to turn from the error of his ways and find grace. 

Twenty-five other Prodigal Sons followed that of 
Waldis in the course of time, and other biblical dramas 
multiplied until their name was legion. In Switzerland 
every town seems to have had its playwright or adapter. 
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and the new scriptural drama became a highly poputif 
mode of dnersion The plays were sometimes given "nth 
great splendour, and on occasion author and actors might 
receive a guerdon from the public funds. bile the Old 
Testament furnished the most of the subjects, profane 
history was sometimes drawn upon, as in BulUnger’s 
Lucrrfia and Brutus (*$33), or local saga, as in the plays 
of William Tell A sombre tneutenlo »«£>n, akm m spirit 
to the English Ertownii, is met with m the Ftve Con- 
siderations (the five, namely, that lead men to repent- 
ance), wherein a gtddj )outh sets nt naught the words 
of his pastor, goes out to spend his Easter holiday In 
jollity, and is brought to penitence by 3 wound from the 
dart of Death The most meritorious playwright, on 
the whole, was Sttt Dircl (^500-54), a schoolmaster who 
followed his calling several years m ZQnch He wrote 
a number of plays, the best of which is Smnniirt In 
this ancient tale there were two elements that Protes- 
tant Germany particularly hked its disine vindication 
of a chaste wife, and jts condign punishment of wicked 
judges Besides, it involved a tnal at law — always a 
favounte scheme with the wly playwTights. Birckwrote 
two plays on the subject, one in German, one in Latm, 
and after him came a procession of SMWimas 
By far the most interesting of them js that of Paul 
EBHUN (died in * clergyman who explained to t 
tnend that he wished to provide '•something agreeable, 
and at the same Utne usefnl", something that would 
s renglhen faith, teach people to bear the cross m 
patience, and show how eveiy wife should cherish her 
ftonour, how magistrates vhould conduct themselves m 
proper for gentlemen, ladies, 
ren, girls, and ^rvingmen." Rebhun’s Susarum was 
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first acted in 1535, and was published the following year. 
It is the earliest German play that shows a conscious striv- 
ing for artistic effects of poetic form and dramatic construc- 
tion. It is divided into five acts, and has a prologue, an 
epilogue, and a chorus. The author evidently felt, however, 
that it was his solemn duty to give the Bible story without 
adding anything of his own. After he has introduced the 
wanton elders and made them confide their lust to each 
other, as in the story, he sees that the exposition is not 
complete: they must be shown up as corruptible magis- 
trates. So he makes a rich citizen appear before them 
with a scheme to rob a poor widow, and apologises for 
the invention thus : Hmc sceiia emit seqnenii extra argu- 
meiitmn admixta est, ad depingtietidatn jiidictim iitiqtfi- 
iaiem. What is most noteworthy in the play, however, 
is the very careful attention given to the verse. There 
ate regular iambic and trochaic cadences, and the length 
of the lines in different scenes is varied to avoid mono- 
tony. The rhyming is almost perfect. But for an occa- 
sional harsh contraction, and the rather frequent adding 
of a final e where it does not belong, Rebhun's lines would 
read as smoothly as those of an eighteenth-century poet. 
The metrical reform for which Opitz was to get such 
great credit a century hence was really introduced by 
Rebhun, but unfortunately no one followed his example. 
The so-called Knittclvers, which paid little heed to word- 
accent, and may best be described in English as a jolting 
tetrameter doggerel, was too firmly intrenched in popular 
favour to be ousted by any reformer of this period. 

In the dramatic productions thus far discussed the 
didactic tendency is specifically religious, if not always 
aggressively Protestant ; in the numerous plays and poems 
of Hans Sachs (1494-1576) it took a wider range; 
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albeit he, too, w as an ardent Lutheran and drew much of 
his Wisdom from Luther’s Bible Sachs was bom at 
Nfirnberg After someschooting m Latin hewasappren* 
ticcd to a shoemaker, at the age of nineteen he com- 
menced taking lessons in singing and \erse-making, 
became a “ master ” in due litoe, and henceforth to the 
end of his long life divided his energies between the art 
poetic and the art sutonal As a journeyman he trav elled 
e'*tensi\ely, wandering as far north as Aachen and 
Lubeck, and becoming very familiar With the life of 
the people in all its phases From 1515 to his death he 
lived at NQrnberg, an exemplary and highly-honoured 
citizen He was a keen observer, and had an extraordi- 
nary knack of vigorous, homely word painting 
spirit was compounded of honest evangelical piety that 
knew no misgiving, and a genial, roguish humour that 
knew no bitterness In his writings he stood valiantly 
for (he decencies of life, and for temperance in all things 
He was a philosopher in (he original sense of the word 
His blood had a decidedly moral flow, but he descnbed 
things as he saw (hem, and was content to let the lesson 
emerge in a natural way from the facts Good sense— 
a goddess not usually included in the sacred nine — ^was 
the muse of all his poetic efforts Withal he had an 
insatiable appetite for reading, and caught, through trans- 
lations, much of the humanistic spirit He was at home 
in Greek and Roman mythology, and his writings teem 
with allusions to ancient poets and philosophers Medi- 
aval romance, Italian novels, the folklore of his own 
people,all furnished him with material Everything human 
interested him, and he wrote with unprecedented facility 
His vocabulary is enormous 
It was the habit of Sachs to 


copy his writing m 
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a large folio or qtiarto volume. On faking an inventory 
at the age of seventy-three, he found that he had filled 
thirty-three volumes, and had to his credit more than six 
thousand separate productions. His total of verses had 
been computed at half a million. He himself classified his 
manuscript volumes as Gesangbuchcr and Spruchhnchcr, 
using the latter as a general name for all productions 
not intended to be snug. Among these are more than two 
hundred works in the dramatic form — tragedies, comedies, 
Shrovetide plays, and simple dialogues. (A tragedy was 
a play in which there was fighting ; a comedy one in 
which there was no fighting.) In the longer plays the 
method of Sachs is to convert a narrative into dialogue, 
letting the separate scenes or pictures follow one another 
until the story has all been told. There is nothing of 
what we moderns call plot. Nor is there any profound 
psychologising. The character of each personage is a fixed 
datum from the start ; and no matter what the historical 
setting may be, the characters are all Nurenbergers of the 
sixteenth century. In the delightfully naive comedy, the 
Unlike Children of Eve, God makes a call in Adam’s house 
and talks like a benevolent parson from across the street. 

The dramatic gift of Sachs is at its best in his Shrove- 
tide plays, of which he wrote eightj'-five. They average 
about four hundred lines in length, and the most of them 
have three, four, or five characters. The plays are acted 
anecdotes, mostly of a humorous drift. In the Hot Iron, 
. for example, a jealous wife confides to a gossip her sus- 
picions of her husband. The gossip suggests that he be 
required to prove his innocence by the ancient ordeal of 
the hot iron. The husband consents good-humouredly, 
hides a chip in his sleeve, and by its aid carries the iron 
unscathed. Then he insists that his wife prove her virtue 
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m the same \\a> She i5 thrown into a flutter, begs and 
entreats, confcMSs se\eralmdibWetions,but is finally con* 
•strained to tiWe the iron in her hands It burns her badlj 
In the end her husband read> her a lecture and forgives 
her Bigines are to be b)gones Of the Shrovetide 
plajs in general it may be said that Sachs brought the 
tj^pe to perfection He discarded the pointless indecency 
of his predecessors and aimed to treat the subject m such 
a way as to enforce some wholesome moral He lived 
in a plan-spohcn age that delighted in coarse fun, but his 
own humour is essentially clean His personages are 
social types whose character was evadent from their 
names, or could be indicated by a few bold strokes of 
portraiture His favourite comic figure is the stupid and 
gullible peasant Sometimes the characlerv erplam them* 
selves, like the pictures m an old woodcut The> come 
and go as Hans Sachs needs them, doing Jus errands 
rather than their own But the conventions of the type 
being once for all accepted, the most of the plajs wall 
be found genuuiel) cnterLuning Some of them, for ex* 
ample (lie Vas^^boml Student in Paradise, Stolen Sl>nfe- 
tide Cock, the Peasant in Purgatory, Dame Truth and the 
Peasants, arc little masterpieces of farcical comedy Taken 
asa whole the Shrovetide plays of HansSachsare apnee* 
less mirror of the German life m the sixteenth century 
The inventor) above referred to includes 4275 master* 
songs, written to 275 diSerent tunes, of whidi thirteen 
were original Hans Sachs is thus entitled, by the sheer 
bulk of his output, to his renown as a mastersinger But 
it IS here that he is least interesting to the modem reader 
The condilionsof the** lovely art,’ as it was affectionately 
called by its votaries, were not favourable to free lync 
expression And even if they had been, Sachs had but a 
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mediocre gUt for p«re song. He could portray a biblical 
instance, and argue, and show horv one ough to eel, 
but the lyric wing was denied him. On the other 
hand, as a narrator, especially of humorous stories 
(Schtvaiik), he is admirable. He was born story- 
teller and lived in his creations w'ith the naive delight of 
a child fashioning artistic figures out of some crude 
material. He could take a coarse or lubricious anecdote, 
and by his manner of retelling it in vei'sc — by recasting 
the details, changing the emphasis, and infusing bis own 
wholesome humour — convert it into a work of lilerarj’ 
art. In his best work one finds something of the cha- 
racteristic charm of the Caitierhiiiy Tales. 

After a lapse of years, when poetry of any kind, save 
the folk-song, had ceased to be a vital concern of tbe plain 
people, and had passed altogether into the hands of 
scholars, it became the fashion to sneer at the Nurnberg 
shoemaker, and to imply that he had cobbled in verse 
as well as in leather. This fashion came to an end when 
Goethe discovered in him a kindred spirit, worthy of 
admiration as a “ masterly poet, not like those knights 
and courtiers, but a plain burgher." In the early prints 
the verses of Sachs were badly botched. Now that a large 
part of them have been published from his own manu- 
script, we can see that he had a fairly good ear for rhythm 
and essayed a certain regularity. Still, read them as one 
will, his lines often jolt. He deserves the immortality that 
is now securely his, not for the fine chiselling of his verses, 
but because he envisaged a larger part of life and expressed 
, it more fully than did any other German of his century. 

The plays of Hans Sachs drew on the same ex- 
haustless fund of ancient history, mediajval legend, and 
Renascence novels that was presently to furnish the raw 
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matemls of English EJmbelhin drama. U that had 
happened which did not happen, namely, if private wealth 
or cinc pride in Xurnberg had turned its attention to 
the building of theatres and the nursing of the hutnonic 
art, Ihe'e might possibly ha\e been a brilliant flowering 
of the German drama in the sixteenth cenlurj Bat no 
great dramatic literature has ever come into being with- 
out theatres and professional actors. In Germanj these 
were lacking It was thus a revelation when, toward the 
end of the centuiT, English plajersbtgan to sisit Germany 
and to exhibit there the art of acting as it had developed m 
England under the patronage of ling, court, and gentry 
The earliest recoid of this English mwiorJ dates from 
1387 From that time on for more than half a ceotuO 
the notices are numerous The English “comedians’' 
penetrated to all parts of the country, playing scire- 
times under princely patronage, more often mthe citi* 
by special I cence of the town council In this x«y 
the people became familiar with the plots of a large 
number of plays b> Marlowe, Kyd, Greene, Shakespeare, 
Dekkcr, Beaumont ami Fletcher, Massinger, and others 
The poetry and the artistic structure of the ongmsl-', 
which would not have been comprehended in a foreign 
language, were remorselessly sacrificed The vis.tors 
were not bent on holding up the banner of the ideal, to 
Ibsen s phra-e, but on making money They had to 
amu'C or thnl! iheir audiences as best they could , So 
they Substituted a prose digest for the Engh'h verse, and 
relied for their effects on histnonic vehemence, song> 
^ces, acrobatic feats, and especially on the antics of 
the cloun, whose part was usually taken by the leading 
man of the company In the course of time the popn- 
nty oi the visitors and their pecuniary profits led to the 
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formation of German companies which strolled about the 
land, imitating the style and methods of the aliens, and 
even calling themselves "English comedians,” by way of 
captivating advertisement. They used a rough transla- 
tion or paraphrase of the English prose digests, or else 
an original German concoction of the same general 
character. The clown, under various names, was always 
the central attraction. 

While the great mass of these plays were never printed 
and had no influence on literary developments, there are 
two writers in whom the effects of the English invasion 
are discernible — Duke Heinrich Julius, of Brunswick 
(1564-1613), and Jakob Ayrer (d. 1605). Duke Heinrich, 
who is known to have had English players at his court, 
wrote a number of prose dramas, of which ten were pub- 
lished in 1593 and 1594. In all of them but one there is a 
fun-maker who speaks Low German and bears the name 
of Johan Clant (Clown) or Johan Bouset (Posset). 
They are plays of adulterous intrigue coming to grief, or 
of horrible deeds horribly avenged. The obvious aim is 
to show that the way of the transgressor is very hard. 
In some of the plays the bad person is carried off by 
devils. There are long expository soliloquies, exclama- 
tory tirades, with frequent juxtaposition of the grave and 
the frivolous, in genuine Elizabethan style. Thus, in 
Susanna, the main drift of which is, of course, eminently 
serious, we find not only the clownish servant with his 
privileged fooleries and banalities, but also a number of 
peasant folk from different parts of Germany. These 
speak in their local dialects and otherwise act out their ' 
boorish natures. In the end they join with gusto in the 
stoning of the wicked judges, because they have each 
a private grievance. 
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Jacob Ayrcr is a les^er Han> Sachs. He was a lawyer 
bv profesMon.antl spenl the last twelve years (i593-i655> 
of Ins life at ^Qrnberg, where English playcw were jost 
then operaiing He wrote a large number of plays, 
of which sKty nine have been printed His form vs 
generally the old KnitUhen, which he handles With the 
facility of Sachs but with less of poetic warmth Nor 
has he the pleasant humour of the immortal shoemaker 
In his tragedies and comedies he is more diffuse than 
Sadis, and eciually unconcerned about what i* now culled 
plot He has a scries of five plays on early Roman his- 
tory as recorded bv Livy, and there are other seguences 
of three or (our plays Most often he has si* acts, some- 
times seven Or eight, m one ease nine In hi>Shro\clide 
plays he is more gross than Sachs, and has not his pre- 
decessor 8 knack of evolving a wholenome lesson out of 
u unsavoury materials He is most original and most 
pleasing m fiis a literary type whidi he first 

made popular Tiiey differ from the other Shrovetide 
plays, With which he classed them, in Uiat song lakes the 
puce of dialogue, all Hie parts being sung to a familiar 
tune. The mfluente of the English players on Ayrer 
has probably been ovctestimalcd It i, discernible, bow 
evcr.m liis partiality foraclownish servant of raesaenger, 
an *n bis bent forfaibtrionic horrors His tragedy of the 
tail ot Constantinople rivals Tiiui Andron>cus m iL 
exploitation of ferocious bloodshed 

e now lurn from the draitui to the narrative htera- 
tore Of entertainment »nd reproof It is customary to 
regard Wickram's Galmi, published anonymously m 
539’ as the starting-pomt of Uie German novel But 
*’*^°*® fiction before Wickram. The 
P* o s, which had been and long continued to be 
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the favourite reading of the people at large, may be 
divided into three classes : (i) collections of anecdotes ; 
(2) prose paraphrases of German metrical romances, 
such as Duke Ernst, Tristan, Wigalois ; ('3) translations 
from the French, Latin, or Italian of romances and short 
tales, such as the Seven Sages, the Knight of the Tower, 
Fortunaius, Melusine, the Decameron. Of these three 
types of popular fiction, the first — the Schwank — enjoyed, 
it would seem, the greatest favour. There were collec- 
tions in verse like Parson Kalenherg, a rather degenerate 
and untidy scion of Parson Ameis, and then there was 
the detectable Eulenspiegel, which may have been origi- 
nally written in verse, though the earliest version now 
known, that of 1515, is in prose. There seems to have 
lived in the fourteenth century a real Dill Ulenspiegel, 
who may have done some of the pranks attributed to him 
in the book. But the name soon became, like that of 
Doctor Faust, a mere peg on which to hang stories of a 
certain kind. Eulenspiegel is a simple-seeming rustic who 
wanders about the land playing practical jokes which 
usually evince his own shrewdness and turn the laugh 
on the people with whom he has to do. Another highly 
popular collection of stories, mostly culled from mediaeval 
literature, was the Jest and Earnest of J. Pauli, published 
in 1522. 

These stories, which are rather clumsily told, and 
sometimes touch the extreme limit of vulgarity, did not 
win their way into general favour in virtue of any lit- 
erary qualities. And the same is true of the exotic 
romances : it was not their form but their subject-matter 
— the hard facts and naked lubricities of the story — that 
made them interesting. Naturally, therefore, the quick- 
ened moral sense of the Reformers found them offensive 
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and dangerou'5 A!\\njsmoreorless\ulnenible oninoral 
grounds, the romances of chrt*3lr5 were doubly so when 
turned into quotidian prose Senous minds began to 
regard them as pestiferous* From this feeling as foun- 
tain-head proceed two literary currents, sshich, however, 
do not flow separatel), but with more or less of inter- 
fusion a current of didactic and satiric production, and a 
current of creative efforts to feed the appetite for fiction 
With more wholesome food 


The pioneer novelist. J6iic WjCKnui, was a native of 
Colmar, in Alsatu He seems to have learned a trade, 
but earl) became a masteismgcr, an adapter of biblical 
dramas, and a writer of Shrovetide plaj^s Calm}, his 
first attempt at prose fiction, is a semi-independent 
romance of Ljughthood — monklly unimpeachable, but 
otherwise quite m the traditional vein This was fol- 
lowed by other chaste romances of adventure m faraway 
lands, the best being the GelJthread, wherein a poor 
shepherd boy rises b> virtue, thrift, and studiousness and 
marries the daughter of a count The scene is laid in 
Portugal More important, as marking a first step 
toward the realistic treatment of Geirnan life, is the 
.V«rnjr/of Bqjs. it is frankly didactic, and the scheme 
of the Prodigal Sou is apparent throughout , but it was 
based partly on observation, and the scene is hid m 
Prussia The general temper of Wickram is that of an 
evangelical moralist with a sense of decency somewhat m 
advance of hts time Hts most popular work was the 
RotUagevbuchlftn, or Coaching Booklet, a collection of 


qvotedbyCoedeke, Gruw/ms 1 ^40 
meauomng a large namber of the popular tavomrites 
S hbros conscniwruat ooosi male ienati impenU 

.Ota, «oE.s;s,kS,» “ “““ 
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short stories intended to while away the tedium of travel- 
ling. Here, as the dedication states, he aimed at good 
entertainment ratlier than instruction or reproof. The 
tales were to be such as virtuous wives and modest maids 
might listen to. If some of them now seem to fall a little 
short of that ideal, it is because standards have changed. 

Notwithstanding the beginning made by Wickram, the 
time proved not yet ripe for realistic prose fiction of an 
ambitious kind. A hundred years were to elapse before 
Grimmelshausen wrote the first German novel that is now 
readable by any one save the student of origins. In the 
sixteenth century the portraiture of life is always subor- 
dinate to a didactic or satiric purpose, or is mixed up with an 
extravagant humour that amounts to caricature. So it is, 
for example, with Ringw ALT (born in 1532), a Brandenburg 
clergyman who found many readers, especially for his poem 
Faithful Eckhart. In this he employs the old medimval 
device of a visit to hell ; the various classes of society 
being made to describe the sinful life that has brought them 
to perdition. His Speculum Mundi contains interesting 
glimpses of the seamy side of life among the minor nobility, 
the dominant idea being a castigation of drunkenness. 

But the satiric humour in which the age delighted found 
its strongest, if not exactly a classical, expression in the 
writings of the Alsatian JOHANN FISCHART (born about 
1550). In his boyhood Fischart was a pupil of Caspar 
Scheit, the translator of the Latin Grobiamis, about which 
a brief digression will be in order at this point. The idea 
of the perfect gentleman, as inculcated by the mediaeval 
codes of behaviour, gave rise in time to the antithetic 
conception of the perfect boor. In the Ship of Fools 
Brant speaks of a new Saint, Grobian, who has his vo- 
taries everywhere. Grobian was conceived as the perfect 
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exemplar ol all thmss abominable m 

The name found larour. and m 1549 a schoUr name 

Dedekmd pubfohed a Latin 

described the ideal boor in revollinBly 5 ’ 

gave explicit directions lor the attainment ol 

f„ bad manners The bool, which gives glimpses info an 

abjstn-il depth of coarseness and boobjisra 

course, ^^ns a great literary success It sras at 

laled into German % crse by Scheit, a schoolmaster living ai 

Worms. Se\eral ne^^ editions followed, both of the Latin 

original and of the German translation, and 

tmued mhigh favour for more than a century 

as 1739, although the satire had been done into Engl^h 

more than a centur> beiorc, an Englishman b> the 

of Roger Bull thought it worth while to relransute u 

and dedicate his Com/fcat Boob), an Irvmeal ForiH, « 

Df Jonathan Swift, “who first introduced into these 

Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland an 

Manner of Writing, to the Discouragement of \ice, l‘*“ 


manners and Folly" 

As a native of Alsatia, the land of Brant and Mumer, 
Fischart was, so to speak, born into an atraospbere o 
satire and ceosoriousness. In his boyhood he stu le 
under Scheit at W’orros, and got from him, it would seem, 
the idea of turning Eulens^ugel into rhyme His schoo ♦ 
ing finished, he visited Holland, England, France, an 
Italy, and took his degree in law at Basel But instead o 
following the junst’s profession, he became an assislan 
to hts brother-in law Jobin, a Strassburg printer, an 
drifted thence into miscellaneous pamphleteering, 
ising and translating He began in 1570 with a rhymed 
lampoon directed against a Jesuit named Rabe, a renegade 
from Protestantism It is a long-winded and rather futile 
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invective, designed to show up the secret intrigues and 
diabolical wickedness of the Jesuits. This was followed 
in 1572 by the Grandmother of All Almanacs, a humor- 
ous and effective prose satire on the popular prognosti- 
cators. In the same year appeared the New Eulenspiegel 
in Rhyme, in which the stories of the chap-book were 
versified with much discursive comment, and with weari- 
some amplification of unsavoury details, but without any 
pervading satiric purpose. The next year there came 
from Jobin’s press a burlesque poem, the Flea Hunt, in 
which the domestic flea was made to complain to Jupiter 
of the persecutions it had to undergo at the hands of 
the women in its innocent pursuit of a livelihood. The 
amusing skit was not the work of Fischarf, but he took 
up the idea, added a second part, giving the reply and 
defence of the women, and published the whole under 
his own pseudonym, Hultrich Elloposcleron. 

One sees from all this that Fischart was no creator. 
He needed an impulse from another mind ; but the 
impulse once received, he went his own way, commenting, 
amplifying, giving free play to his humour, and so, in 
a sense, making the thing in hand his own. And so 
it is also in his later productions. The most famous of 
them, Gargantua (157$), is nominally a translation of 
the first book of Rabelais, but the additions swell the 
matter to thrice the dimensions of the original. Not 
only the language but the whole setting is Germanised. 
The cachinnatory satyr of France is transferred to a 
German environment and gains nothing thereby in clean- 
ness or intelligibility. There is an obvious effort to outdo 
Rabelais in his own specialties. The book is hard to 
read on account of its allusiveness, its chaotic erudition, 
its pedantic divagations, its profusion of outlandish 
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^^ords and recondite pun$,bat hidden away lO ths tt-> 
pellcnt jungle of ihe diction there are some excellent 
pictures of contemporary Gennan life After Gargantua 
Fiscliart published several other prose works, of which 
the best is a booklet on marriage (£ArucAf6rffA/in\ 
compiled from Plutarch and other sources. He also 
renewed his Vi-arfare on the Jesuits in a saline poem, 
ytsuilerhUUin, m which the (our>cornered Jesuit hat was 
described as, the devil’s latest raa 5 tcrpicce~<x climax of 
fiendish malignity follounng the one horned cowl of the 
monk, die two-horned mitre of the bishop, or the three- 
homed lura of the Pope 

NotwiUistanding lus immense erudition, wide expe- 
rience of life, ardent temperament, and sturdy personal 
cliaractcr, h ischart can li^ly be classed with the great 
or epoch making writers. He lacked onginahty, lacked 
the artistic seme of form and proportion , and hence it 
was that, while deeply versed in ail the literature of 
hotnanistn, he was not the man to interpret it effectively 
tor the Germans Besides, he wrote m the Alsatian 
dialect His. populanty waned with his own century, and 
® exerted no great inQuenceon subsequent writers For 
he reader o( to to-day he is most enjoyable m his poem of 
e Lucky Boat of ^uncA, m which he describes, with 
much warmth of feeling, the memorable feat of a band of 
wiss oarsmen m rowing from 25 unch to Strassburg m 
a smgle day 


It remains to say a few words about the unique 
^a^book of Doctor bAVsr, which belongs to none 
t me ttree types enumerated above. The earliest 
hsif'T aosUbook dates from the year 1587— about 
a century after the death of tlie actual charlatan 
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whose operatiolis furnished the groundwork of the saga. 
The anonymous author, seemingly a Lutheran pastor, 
states in a dedicatory epistle, that he got the materials for 
his work from a good friend in Speyer. The book itself is 
a curious patchwork of genuine folk-tales that were really 
current about Doctor Faust — some of them old stories 
retold with a new setting — ^and learned demonological 
rubbish taken from pre-existing treatises. Of literary 
talent the author had hardly the faintest glimmer : a more 
addled and slovenly composition were hard to find in any 
language. But its purpose, enforced as it is with endless 
iteration and much quotation from Scripture, is not left 
in doubt. The author wished to warn all Christians 
against magic by giving the story of Faust's wicked life 
and awful death as a terrible example. He is credulous, 
superstitious, and benighted to the last degree : not a 
ray of the new secular science had pierced the dark 
recesses of his mind, In the Faust that he pictures there 
is very little that savours of aspiration or of intellectual 
titanism, though in one passage he is represented as 
“ taking eagle’s wings to himself and proposing to fathom 
all the depths of earth and heaven." In the main, Faust 
is simply a wicked sensualist who sells his soul to the 
devil for a mess of pottage, gets the pottage and goes to 
perdition in accordance with the contract. . The Mephis- 
topheles of the Faust-book is perhaps the dullest devil 
in all literature. 

But while the chap-book can lay no claim to literary ' 
or intellectual merit, its story of a presumptuous and 
lordly sinner, jumping the life to come for twenty-four 
years of earthly power and pleasure, bit itself deep into 
the imagination of the age. Marlowe wrote his FausUts, 
which was brought back to Germany and there gave rise. 
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to 1 German drama, no copyofuhicli has been preserved 
All through the seventeenth century and to the middle of 
the eighteenth, it maintained itself as a popular show, 
with devils in abundance, startling mechanical effects, and 
the clown as a prominent ittraction When at last d 
was dropped by actors ol flei,lt and bloody it became 
a puppet-ihaw , and m that form — after Lessing had 
insisted on the dramatic possibilities ot the story — • 
il struck immortal fire m Uie muginalion of the young 
Goethe 
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OPITZ AND HIS TRAIN 

In the early years of the seventeenth century educated 
Germans began to feel with a degree of shame that their 
country’s vernacular literature was in a backward state 
as compared with that of Holland, France, and Italy. It 
seemed to be lacking in good taste, artistic finish, nobility 
of expression. The increasing recognition of this un- 
pleasant fact led presently to a new literary movement 
which is characterised, first and foremost, by the exten- 
sive importation of foreign ideas and forms. At the 
same time there was a reformatory agitation which had 
for its object to improve the language and encourage 
its use by the cultivated cl.asses, to regulate poetry, and to 
create a poetic diction. In all this laudable effort Martin 
Opitz was the acknowledged leader and revered autho- 
rity. He and his followers ushered in a new epoch, in 
which the ideas of the Renascence found at last a dig- 
nified literary expression. It is, however, a rather arid 
epoch of scholars poetising for scholars. The idea fixed 
itself in the minds of the new generation that poetry was 
a branch of polite learning — a matter of forms and rules 
and clever imitation of good models. Unlike the earlier 
humanists, they loved and honoured the German lan- 
guage; but their work is not rooted in the life of the 
nation. It stands apart as a refined diversion of the 

i6S 
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scliolar class Their cottivation of the formal side of 
poe(r> sns praise-aorthj ; the pity ts that when they had 
duly tmpros cd the means of expression it turned out that 
thc> had nothing scry momentous to express On the 
whole, the Opitzians lease an impression of mcuous 
artificiality \et there is Ijnc warmth m Fleming and 
manly sincerity in Logau 

The first harbinger of the coming renascence of form 
was the Swabian Georo Rodolp WeCKHERLIN (1584- 
^ 633 ), whose Od« nnd Sengs, published in l6t6, were 
in a way an anticipation of Opdi After completing 
his unnersity studies at Tftbmgen, Weckherlm found 
employment m the diplomatic service of the Duhe of 
Wftrtemberg He resided some time m France, and still 
longer m England, where he was sorochnae assistant 
to Milton in the go\emmenl secretarj'sliip for foreign 
languages He was a good linguist and familiar with the 
various types of Renascence poetry current in Englbh, 
French, Dutch, Italian, and Latin WiUial he was a 
sincere loser of his native German, and wished to do 
it honour by proving its capacity for elegant poetic 
expression He wrote sonnets, alexandrines, odes, epodes, 
anacreontics, occasional poems, and songs in axrancty 
of stanzas He had the soul of a courtier, and court life 
was his Caslalian spring Extravagant praise of the 
“gods and goddesses" of this earth, either m direct 
odes, or in effusions commemorating their goings and 
comings, their joys and Ihcir sorrow s , com entionil toy* 
mg with mythological names and conceits — such is Wei* 
herlm s elemerf There are a few poems that charm by 
their simplicity and evident genuineness of feeling, but 
^ Syeat majority are little more than a froth of words 
e songs" are purely literary productions and marh 
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the beginning of the modern dissociation of music and 
lyric poetry. In his versification Weekherlin used a 
certain freedom in respect of accent and the regular alter- 
nation of stressed and unstressed syllables. He declined 
to follow the strict rule of Opitz ; wherefore he was coolly 
ignored, much to his annoj’ance, by the Silesian reformer, 
who regarded himself, and succeeded in making his 
countrymen regard him, as the first German poet. 

Martin Opitz (1597-1639) was born at Bunzlau, 
Silesia, a land then famous for its excellent schools. As 
a student at Breslau and Bcuthen he came into contact 
with a number of wide-awake scholars who knew what 
was going on in the w’orld and were ready to hear dis- 
cussion (in Latin, of course) of the question whether 
Germany’s literary backwardness was an irremediable con- 
dition. Opitz was patriotic, capable, ambitious; and when 
the Dutch poems of Heinsius appeared, in 1616, he began 
to dream of becoming the German Heinsius, the German 
Ronsard. At the age of twenty he wrote his Aristarchus, 
sivc de Coutcmplu Lingua: Teuionicce, in which, after 
glorifying the ancient Germans and their language, he 
animadverted forcibly on the recent depravation of the 
noble German tongue. It was becoming, he wrote, a sewer 
into which flowed all sorts of filth from other languages. 
Monstrous words and cancerous growths were creeping 
in, at sight of which an honest German could hardly 
restrain his indignation and disgust. The tractate closed 
with a modest contention that it was, after all, possible to 
do in German what Petrarch and Ronsard and Heinsius 
had done in their several languages, and to do it in the 
same metres and with equal dignity. To prove this he 
submitted some alexandrines, a sonnet and some other 
specimens of exotic verse that he had composed. 
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Full of his ambition Opitr went, tn the summer of 
i6i8, to Heidelberg, which vras just (hen the foremost 
German university, and the lemporary abiding place 
of -i number of young men of poetic bent The young 
Silesian found himself in his element , hetook to poetising 
in German, (he verses came copiously, and he began to 
think, in conjunction with his friend Zincgref, of publi- 
cation The outbreak of the Thirty Years' War, which 
was to be so disastrous to German civilisation, drove him 
from Heidelberg He went to Leiden and spent two 
months wath Hemsius, who now became Ins guiding star 
On a vasit to Jutland he wrote the best of his longer 
poems, Consolatiofi in Ike Adrernttes of U'ar By this 
time he had arrived at certain views of correctnesswhich 
made Ins earlier verses seem crude He would have been 
glad to delay their publication till he could revise them, 
but Zincgref chose to proceed So, m order that th&true 
theory of poetry might go lo the world along with the 
poems which were to usher m the new era he dashed off 
m five days his Book of German Poelry It was published 
at Breslau m 1614, the same year m which his Tevische 
Poeituila were put through the press at Strassburg In 
after lime ihe Germans fell into the habit of regarding 
the year 1624 as the Year One m their literary history 
The subs^uent career of Opjfz lo Ins death m 1630 
IS of tumor importance He had done his work, reached 
his full stature, and deUsered his message. Tlie Book 
of German Poetry js anything but a masterly treatise on 
poetics ft consists of eight short chapters based, almost 
sentence for sentence, on Scahger, Rotisard, Hemsius, 
and other Renascence scholars The most significant 
copters are the sixth, which treats of poetic diction, and 
c seventh, which 13 devoted to rhyme, metre, and the 
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genres. Opitz urged that poetic diction sliould be elegant 
and dignified. Foreign words and provincialisms were 
to be avoided. Epithets might be advantageously bor- 
rowed from the Greeks and Romans, but should alwa3'S 
be significant — not mere padding. Verse should consist 
cither of iambs or trochees, but these ancient t^rms were to 
be taken in a new sense independent of syllabic quantitj'. 
An iamb was to be understood as a foot of t\vo syllables, 
of which the second should bear the natural word-accent, 
the first being unaccented. In the trochee this order 
would be reversed. Opitz did not expressljr assert the 
indispensablcness of rhyme, but that thought is implied 
in his work. As the iamb and the trochee were to be the 
only allowable feet, there was no place in the scheme for 
the ancient he.xameter or for the distich ; fop these the 
French ale.xandrine was to be substituted. This meant 
in nffcct ihst the nlexaadrine was to be the aceepfeef form 
for nearly all the genres, e.\ccpt the song and the ode. 

To have imposed this scheme on German letters for 
a century and a half, to have created a standard of 
correctness and regularity in verse-making, and to 
have aided in the movement for purging the language 
of useless and incongruous alienisms — such are the 
achievements on w’hich the renown of Opitz rests. By 
his contemporaries, who had no literary Criteria but 
those he gave them, and who knew nothing whatever 
of the minnesingers, the Nibclung Lay, or the romances 
of chivalry, he was e.\tolled as a very great rnan. Said 
Logau in a laudatory couplet ; 

Im Latein siiid viel Pocten, immer aber ein Vtrgtl ; 

Deutsche haben einen Opttz, Tichter soitslen eben viel. 

To his contemporaries Opitz seemed to hav^ invented 
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German poetry He had given proof that the Gerroao 
language could do all that any language could do, and 
he had thereby put his country all at once on a par xvtlh 
Its neighbours But m truth he was only a scholar, wdh 
a strong bent and a considerable talent for adaptation 
and inaitation His songs and odes are unimpeachiblj 
regular, but luVewarm and conventional In the best of 
them, such as So lau rraunn s«h, and 

leh empfinde fast etn Graueti, we get not so much the 
lync expression of the feeling— m the one case hope, m 
the other the attraction ol outdoor things for thebooV 
worm — as a demonstration that the feeling is reasonable- 
The Sonnets of Optlz are extremely proxatc Speatmg 
generally of his Poeinafn, hts Uxish and senous use of 
Greek and Roman mythology gi\es to his work an air 
of unreality, as of an erudite \itnoso disporting among 
outworn conienhonalittes. What had the Germans, »n 
the terrible throes of the Thirty \ ears' War, to do wth 
Venus and Diana and Bacchus and pan and Favomos 


and Galatea ? What use could they make of metrical 
babble about the love lorn Cotydon and the coy Phyllis ? 
And yet Opit* was an earnest patriot and on occasion 
could deal vigorously with realities His Conse/nlion i« 
the AdvemUes cf ll'or, a long poem m four books, has 
passages of telling description and vinle feeling To be 
sure they arc impaired for the reader of to-day by the 
dromngsmg songof thcalcxandnnexeTse Thismeasure, 
admirable m French twcause the character of Frencli 
arcent permits subtle variations of cadence, tends m 
rman, With its strong qrllabicstress, its invariable iambs, 
m regular bisection of every line, and its unfailing alter- 
^ nmcuhne and feminine couplets, to a deadly 
ony The following Imex will shew Opitr at his 
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best, and illustrate his handling of a verse-form that was 
to dominate the more serious poetry of Germany for a 
centurj' and a half, until it was throwm off as an intoler- 
able fetter by Klopstock, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 

Ber Alien graues Haar, dcr f ungen Lcute Weincn, 

Das Klagcn, Ach und Weh der Grossen und der Kleincn, 

Das Schreien in gemcin von Reich und Arm gejiihrt. 

Hat diese Bestien iin minsten nicht geruhrt. 

Hier half kein Adel nicht, hter ward kem Stand geachtet, 

Sie tntissien alle fort, sic wurden Inngeschlachtei. 

Wie wenn ein grimmer Wolf, der in deti Schafsiall reisst, 

Ohn' alien Untcrschcid die Ldmmer niederbeisst.* 

Of the writers who followed in the track of Opitz 
and formed w'hat is known as the first Silesian school, 
the most gifted was Paul Fleming (1609-40). He 
was a Saxon by birth, and received his scholastic training 
at Leipzig, where he heard lectures on medicine, at the 
same time writing much verse in Latin and in German. 
Silesian fellow students called his attention to Opitz and 
put him in the way of seeing the great man, whom he 
afterward pronounced, in the extravagance of obituary 
eulogy, the peer of Pindar, Virgil, and Homer, the 
“ duke of German harp-strings," and the “ wonder of our 
age." On leaving the university, in 1633, Fleming 
joined an embassy which the Duke of Holstein was just 
then sending to Persia. The preparations for this 

* The gray hair of the old, the young folks’ tribulation, 

Tlie mourning and the groans of every age and station, 

Tlie outcries of the rich, the poor man’s misery. 

Have touched these savage brutes not in the least degree. 
No merit now avails ; aU ranks, conditions, classes. 

Are driven from their homes and done to death in masses ; 
As when a ravening wolf breaks in among the fold. 

And falls upon the sheep, nor recks of young or old. 
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famous expedition, Ihi. journey Uself by way of ihe 
Volga, (he sojourn m Asia Minor, and the return, occu 
pied fixe \ears — for Fleming years of rugged and fruit- 
ful experience Shortly after his return his fine prospects 
and ambitions were suddenly brought to naught by a 
premature death A sQnnetwnttcn dunnghis last illness 
contains a touchingly brave expression of resignation, 
coupled with the proud assurance that he has surpassed 
all his countrymen in Song, and will live for ever in their 


memory 

While Fleming accepted the forms prescribed by 
Opitz and never quite outgrew the scholar's fondness 
for ancient mythology and other conventional trappings, 
his verse is in the mam more convincing than that of 
Opitz It came from an honest need of self expression 
It has substance and warmth His work was mostly of 
the lyric order, and the best of U is found m the occa- 
sional poems, especitlly the sonnets, wTitten by him 
during Ins long absence from the fatherland As a 
sonneteer he has certainly not the Petrarcan or the 
Shakespeanar glow , but.ontheother hand, he is seldom 
trivial orcoollyraliocinative,likc Opitz Hehadapoefs 
(eefing for the inner form of the sonnet, and was the 
rs erman to make anyihingmore of it than a metrical 
unosi y n the great majority of his sonnets he uses 
Ihc Ale«„dn„e 1,„, but he eepenmenled u,th the 
iambic pentameter and even wth tetrameter 
Both C)pitz and Fleming essayed the epigram, but 
^ilh small success for lack of a trenchant wit It was 
merved for Friedrich von Logau (1604-C5) to tale 
v.ri«~ef speciality and lowm lasting fame as a 

PoverishM-^^* of a noble but im- 

Silesian family, Logan studied law .0 his youth 
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and became a counsellor of the Duke of Liegnitz-Brieg. 
His life was cramped by poverty and saddened by the 
terrible war whose ravages he witnessed from beginning to 
end. Under all the depressing influences of that most 
gloomy period in German history he kept a clear head and 
a fresh sense of spiritual values, though not a stranger to 
the moods of the cynic. His works consist entirely of 
so-called Sinngedichte — a good name, which he was one 
of the first to employ for short poems of a pensive, 
gnomic, epigrammatic character. A collection of more 
than three thousand numbers, containing the garnered 
wit and wisdom of a lifetime, was published in 1654. 
They seem to have been rather indifferently leceived by 
the contemporary public ; at any rate, half a century 
elapsed before they were reprinted, and then another half 
century before they were rescued from undeserved 
neglect by the critical edition of Lessing and Ramler 

(1759)* 

Logau is, on the whole, the most interesting writer of 
the Opitzian era. He had not the lyric faculty of 
Fleming, but that very lack perhaps saved him from the 
diffuseness and rhetorical verbosity from which Fleming 
is by no means free. He has a pleasing variety of forms, 
his diction is pure, his thought noble and worth attending 
to. He was interested in the realities of the living present, 
also in the eternal verities; but not in the tuneful repro- 
duction of conventional conceits pr of other men’s ideas. 
Alike in his grave expressions of religious and patriotic 
feeling; in his satiric thrusts at the demoralisation of 
the age; in his love of the simple life and his hatred of 
shams and hypocrisies; in his terse maxims of practical 
wisdom, and his scintillations of caustic wit — everywhere 
one gets the impression of a sturdy, virile personality. 
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In an age of arti^cial sentiment and consentional \ef“ 
tiage Logiu s terseness is very refreshing The key-note 
of his thinking is contained in Uie couplet whicli avers, 
apropos of the agitation tor n pure and elegant German, 
that he will be the best German ssho speaks the language 
from lus heart 

Deuisch* mxatii ticA tuch ifuttth tu rrif* Jn« u*i mn 

II er icm Htrtt* ftdel i^sch vifd itt htfU D*utscke snn 


Neither Logau not Fleming attempted play-wrlUng 
in any (omi. OpiU translated an Italian musical drama, 
with a chorus of shepherds and an Arcadian setting, 
but did not turn his hand to original dramatic author- 
ship For a vital drama (he conditions were un- 
propilious m the highest degree The intemceme v«r, 
With its wholesale destruction of cuiesmd villages, and 
its continual atrocities of pillage and murder, produced 
everywhere a feeling of depression and insecunt) The 
impoverishment of the nobdity and the towns checked 
the rising interest in dramatic perforrosnccs Compvnies 
of English phyers continued (o \isit Germany from time 
to lime, but their business, like Ihal of the German troupes 
that followed in their vvake, became less and less proBt- 
abte There was no encouragement for the histfiOnic 
art Or lor the artulie drama. 


All this IS to be taken into consideration In lUdging the 

plays of Andreas Gh\pMioS{i6i6 B^k'vhose talent lacked 
the indispensableschoohngof the stage. While j eta school- 
oy Gryphius won distinction lor his scholarship and his 
Latin verses At the age of twenty he found in Pali- 
^\e Georg Schonborner a patron who bestowed on him 
poet's laurel crown, the t,tle of doctor of philosophy, 
nobil,ty. Aside from these prematurely 
honours, the story of his early hfe is a record Of 
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misfortunes that made the world look very dark to him. 
His odes and sonnets reveal a mind brooding habitually 
on the ugly aspects of the time, or on the misery of man's 
estate. Life had presented itself to him as all vanity and 
bitterness, redeemed only by the hope of heaven. In 1638 
came a change. Having .acquired the means to travel he 
went to Holland, where he spent several years in study 
and teaching. At Leiden he lectured on an almost 
incredible variety of subjects — logic, metaphysic, astro- 
nomy, optics, chiromancy, anatomy, geography, tlieory of 
tragedy, Roman antiquities, and what not. After a year 
and a half in France and a year in Italy, he returned in 
1647 to his native Glogau, where he was made town 
syndic and spent the rest of his days as a respected 
official, writing plays by way of avocation. 

He began with a series of tragedies in alexandrine 
verse, the general purpose of which, “seeing that our 
whole fatlierland is now buried in its own ashes and con- 
verted into a theatre of vanity," was to “represent the 
mutability of human affairs. ” In Leo Arineiiius we have 
a mighty emperor deposed and put to death by con- 
spirators. In Katharine of Georgia, the tragic idea is 
the heroism of a Christian queen who chooses a horrible 
death in preference to apostasy. A similar idea — that the 
essence of tragedy consists not in action of any kind, but 
in the steadfast endurance of a terrible fate — underlies 
Murdered Majesty, or Carolus Stuardus, which was 
written directly after the execution of Charles the First. 
It is in effect an arraignment of the English regicides by 
an ardent royalist. There is no action — nothing but talk 
and argumentation and woful jeremiads. In the first 
act the ghosts of Strafford and Laud and Queen Mary 
appear and make portentously long speeches. There is 
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an ever-changing chorus at the end of cacli act ' in the 
first, it consists of the ghosts of murdered English kings, 
in the second, of sirens, m the third, of English women, 
in the fourth, of Religion arguing from the clouds uith 
a bevy of heretics , while the whole ends with a monody 
ofVengeance ItisalKcry solemn, very unreal, tcryun- 
dramatic Oiri/eiuo <inrf Ccfiiiife is a chamber of horrors, 
based on a story heard by Gryphius in Italy Cardemo, 
a hot-blooded Spanish student living at Bologna, falls 
in love with the chaste Olympia, but^ loses her to a 
base nN*al, Lysander, and is caught on the rebound by 
the wanton CcUndc He sets out to kill Lysander, but 
IS beguiled away by a phantom m the form of Olympia 
Hatnng thwarted the murder, the lo\ely spook turns into 
a hideous monster At the samo time CcUnde receives 
a sireitar lesson la a desperate effort to retain the 
wandenng love of Cardemo she deodes, on advice of a 
witch, to use a charm for which she needs the heart of 
her dead lover MarceUus, She repairs to hu grave and 
begins her gruesome surgery, whereat the loathsome 
corpse comes to life and reproaches her Then Cardemo 
and Cehnde renounce their wicked love — frightened into 
vartue by the sight of death and corruption Here again 
the play i> nearly all talk, the liorrom being, for the most 
part, merely reported 

judged by his tragedies alone, Gryphius would appear 
to haie bid hardly an tnUmg of the dramatic In his 
comedies there is more of life and movement, though 
they show little originality, and are concerned with 
welUwom types of character The best of them is 
Hornbilimbn/or, wherein the ancient mtla glonostis 
» re-embodied in two braggart captains, Hom- 
• cnbnfax and Daradindatumtandes, who swagger m 
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French and Italian, and turn out to be cowards. Then 
there is a scholar Sempronius, who talks to an old pro- 
curess in Latin and Greek, which she does not understand, 
and interprets comically in her own way. The humour 
consists mainly in the would-be imposing use of foreign 
languages by pompous wind-bags and a brainless 
pedant. 

In a general way, it may be said of the First Silesian 
School that they created a pure and dignified poetic 
diction and a fairly definite standard of correctness in 
prosody and High German grammar. So far as elevated 
poetry was concerned, the battle was quickly won, and 
its results remained as a permanent acquisition. Not so, 
however, in' prose, where the evil of language-mixture 
proved much more tenacious of life, and a certain pe- 
dantic ungainliness of style continued in vogue down 
to the time of Wieland. To promote the use of pure 
German, the famous Fruit-bearing Society was founded at 
Weimar in 1617, in imitation of the Florentine Accademia 
della Crusca. The members were noblemen and scholars, 
who were actuated by a laudable purpose, but they occu- 
pied their minds very largely with symbolic names, 
emblems, mottoes, and other fooleries which were ill 
calculated to further a serious object. Other similar 
societies sprang up in different parts of Germany, but 
their total literary influence was small and in part bad, 
because of the encouragement they gave here and there 
to fantastic aberrations of pedantry and puerility. Next 
to the Weimar Society, the most important one was that 
of the Pegnitz Shepherds at Niirnberg. Here the leading 
spirit was Harsdorfer, who emitted the far-famed Nhrii- 
herg Funnel — a manual which promised to make a poet 
in six lessons by the pouring in of its rules, Harsdorfer 

M 
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and his group tooV pleasure in framing a erfees into the 
shape of a cross, a pyramid, or a heart 
\Vhat IS knonn as (he Second Sttesian School con- 
sisted of a group of xmters who undertook to exploit the 
sensual and the brutal man, and im'tnted for the purpose 
a peculiar style, of which the mam ingredients were 
pedantry and artihciahly They took Ibcir cue from the 
Italian decadents of the sixtcendi century, that is, from 
Marmi and his satellites, who had lately perfected their 
wonderful art of hiding a mustard-seed of thought m 
a bushel of chaff The leading exponents of ^!a^nlsm 
in Germany uere Hofmakn non HoFMANnsnnaldAU 
(1617-79) and CtsrER non Lokenstejn (1635-83)1 
both highly respectable officials of Breslau. The »m* 
morality of their writings, of which rather too much has 
been made b) modern critics, was at any rate not a 
matter of personal character, but of literary dileUanteismj 
perhaps also, to some extent, of reaction against the dry- 
ness and didactic solemnity of Opitr Tliey followed a 
fashion which seemed to them piquant — they being wen 
of (he world intent on amusing themseUes with verse- 
making — and the) bad not the taste to see that the 
fashion was bad What dooms them to an esnl notoriety 
is not their immorality but their emptiness The best 
work of Hofmann is found m his Helden-Bnefe — imagi- 
nary Io%e-let(ers which are supposed to pass between 
famous lovers who have defied or are about to defv the 
moral law The preface states that the stjle is "ffuent, 
easy, and pleasant rather than pompous, Ovid having 
iwen taken as a model ” , that " not much w til be found in 
me way of pagan gods, forced hyperboles, and other 
am lar school tf^ck^’’ And, indeed, the alexandrines 
0 now smoothly, and the sitnabons are poetically 
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realised. But the heat of lawless passion is very tamely 
rendered. 

When Hofmann died his friend Lohenstein delivered 
a funeral oration which began as follows : 

“The Great Pan is dead! In these words an excited 
voice cried out from the Island of Paxis, in the time of 
the Emperor Tiberius, to an Egyptian named Thamus, 
wh6 was sailing by, commanding that he carry the news 
of this death to the land of Palodes. The hair of Thamus 
stood on end ; all who were in the ship began to pray. . . . 
Would to God that this voice of woe had sounded only 
on an Egyptian ship that was once coursing over the 
Ionian Sea and has now long since rotted, and that the 
ship of this city had not lately, on the seventeenth of 
April, been convulsed by panic terror I '' 

This is Lohenstein in a nut-shell — his stjde, his taste. 
He wrote half a dozen metrical tragedies, a quantity of 
miscellaneous verse, and a huge prose romance, Arminms. 
His prose is decidedly better than his verse, but in both 
he is pedantic and turgid. The indecency of his plays, 
so his editor Bobertag thinks, is ascribable not to pruri- 
ency, but to sheer lack of taste, combining with a natural 
appetency for the horrible and revolting. That his writ- 
ings should have had a considerable vogue for half a 
century is in itself an instructive comment on the literary 
conditions of the time. 

While Lohenstein and Harsdorfer and their kind were 
unconsciously making the very name of poetry ridiculous, 
there was one species, the religious lyric, that escaped the 
prevailing blight, being safeguarded in some degree by 
its association with song. Frigid pedantry is not readily 
singable. What Lutheranism had to offer in the way 
of divine consolation in the dark days of the great 
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v.ar found clas<,ical expression m the hymns of PAtiL 
Gerhabdt (1607-76), Ae most eminent of German 
psafrnodists Trust m God as the one sure reliance m 
life's ad\ersity j assurance that He docth all things well, 
appearances to the contrary nobmtbstanding , the blessed- 
ness of the Christian hope , gmtitude for the sacrifice on 
Calvary , the pathetic appeal of the " wounded, bleeding 
head" — such are Gerhardt's characteristic themes He 
has none of Luilier’s militancy, more of tenderness and 
self abasement His voice is thevoice of German Protes- 
tantism chastened by terrible suffering, yet humbly and 
hopefully hissing the rod of the Clnstener 
in comparison with Gerliardt at his best the mode»l 
muse of SiMOS DttH (1605-59) a litlle cold 

and conventional This la due in part, however, to the 
•'occasional" character of his poems, for the most of 
them came from an external impulse Dach wasthelead- 
ing light of a literary society at Konigsberg, and accfuired 
such reputation that he received orders from tar and near 
for obituary anti gratuUtory verse While the greater 
part of his work is rather tame and perfunctory, there are 
a few songs that please bylheirsimple naturalness One 
of his made-to-order wedding-soogs, the Low German 
Ton Tharaj}, is so fresh and hearty m its denota- 
tion of a love that shall hold out in wedlock against all 
the whips and scorns of tune, that Herder was quite justi- 
fied m giving It a place among bis folk-songs 
While the religious lyric of Gerhardt and the other 
Protestant psalmodists was but liUlc iffected by the con- 
tempor^ drift of secular poetry, this drift is clearly 
diswrnible m the songs of the Jesuit father FRttDRiCH 
^ honourably distinguished in 
fi'slory by his opposition to (he witch-burning 
manu As a poet Spe « best known by his Tnrfc A'ncA- 
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figall, a lyric collection published after his death by one 
of his confessional disciples. He gave it the curious 
name Matcli-Nightiugale, because " it niatclies itself 
against all nightingales in sweet and delightful song, 
and that, too, in truly poetic fashion." The character- 
istic note of Spe’s poetry is love of the Saviour borne in 
upon the soul by the voices of nature, and expressing 
itself in erotic imagery. The bride of Christ, “wounded 
with a thousand sweet arrows," walks abroad in the 
vernal wood and seeks her “fair hero, Jesus." His name 
is echoed back to her by the zephyrs and the gurgling 
brook. She implores her sister nightingale to “ exhaust 
her art " in calling Jesus to the arms of his longing bride. 
A number of poems have the setting of the eclogue or 
pastoral, the shepherds Damon and Halton vying with 
each other in singing the praise of the Beloved. All this 
sensuous eroticism and literary conventionality in deal- 
ing with religious emotion are somewhat repellent to 
more modern taste ; the more so as the verse of Spe is 
a monotonous repetition of the same scenery, thoughts, 
feelings, images. Yet there is no reason to question his 
sincerity, and some of the songs charm by their intimate 
feeling for the aspects and messages of the outdoor world. 
In his treatment of metre Spe, too, was a reformer, inde- 
pendently of Opitz. His verse-forms are numerous, and 
they flow smoothly. In his preface he observes that “ the 
quantity, that is, the length and brevity of the syllables, 
is generally taken from the accent; those syllables lu 
which the accent falls in ordinary pronunciation ocing 
counted as long, the others as short." 

One sees from the work of Weckherlin and Sp i that 
a tendency toward metrical reform was in the air. No 
doubt it would have done its work in a short time even 
if Opitz had never written his Book of German Poetry. 
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BETWEEN THP GREAT WARS 

1116 disastrous effects of the thiftv Years’ 
not futlv sutomed up m the tale Hiat lustoiiaos c 
burned cibes and Milages, of tJimimshcd popuUhon, 
ruined industries imnoserishment, and de^ 50 ra^'p 
Bad as tbCiS were, the hurt to the national spirit wa> 
pwf/iips even worse The iiapless land that hid ad o^g 
been the battle-ground of Europe now hccatijft its laugn- 
mg-stocl. From the po«nt of 'lew of that intefnatiohii 
pubiic opinion which huinanum had crc»ted^ Germany 
was a land of quarrellmg pnesU and jjrosmg ptdanU^ 
a land politically helplos and »rijst)cally sUnle The 
outside world hid not been greaJIy impressed by the 
hferary aclnevcments of Opiti and his rehoue, and eawj 
Convinced itself, with Pire Bouhours that a German 
could not possibly ha\tr}/*»-i/ Wo'st of all, the Germans 
Virtually accepted u position of pupilage. After the war^ 
wfiife continued (o he the language of scholarship, 
jt tench becarnc more and more fashionable among the 
gentry and ilhe wealthy bourgeoisie GenUenjeft and 
fadiestccened their education m French, spoke French 
to one anofbw, read French boots, aped Frenth cusloros 
What vnts most needed, before tfiere could be any healthy 
development of lette/s, U'ss a genera! quickening of 
i8s 
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national Self-respect. This came with the world-amaz- 
ing victories of the great King of Prussia. 

But while the interval between the Peace of West- 
phalia and the Second Silesian War is in the main an 
unrefreshing period of artificiality and imitation, the 
desert is not without its oases. In the first place there 
is Griramelshausen's SimpUctssimus, which is thoroughly 
German and essentially original. It is the work of a 
virile realist who had lived much and was interested in 
life for its own sake ; and while not free from the dis- 
cursive pedantry in which the age delighted, it is, at any 
rate, readable — the most readable prose of the century. 
It is by no means to be inferred that Grimmelshausen 
was unaffected by literary tradition ; on the contrary, he 
read omnivorously, and drew hints from many literary 
sources. 

Down to about the middle of the seventeenth century 
the German reader of fiction had fed mainly on imported 
products and weak imitations of them. There were three 
types, each with its variations. In the first place there 
was the romance of heroic gallantry, which had derived 
from Amadis de Gaul, and taken on a deeper tinge of 
sentimentalism under the influence of the pastorals. 
Then there was the political romance, to which an im- 
pulse was given in Germany by Opitz through his trans- 
lation of Barclay’s Argents. To this type belonged the 
patriotic but stilted and interminable Artninitts of Lohen- 
stein, admired of many for its colossal erudition. And 
then there was the picturesque novel, or romance of 
roguery, from Spain. The type made its appearance on 
German soil in 1615 in an adaptation from the Spanish 
by the Munich scholar Albertinus. It bore the title : 

“ Der Landstbrzer (Vagabond), called Gusman von Alfa- 
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nche or Picaro his loanellons atid diverting life, ho^v 
nc visited nearly svery pUce m the world, tried all softs 
of service, ranl^ and office, did and endured much good 
and 6\ if, got nrh and poor and nch again, fell mto abject 
fn'sery, md finally changed for the better” The pica- 
resqne novel was a sort Qt parody of the older ronnnCe 

0 l^nighthoocl U owed its popularity in Germany as 
elsewhere, to the growing sense of something effete and 
ndicutous in the old wai^ and ideals of chivalry— the 
feeling that gave birth to Don Qmxole The plebeian 
rogue was an adventurer hU the lordly hnight of old, 
hi, weapons being shrewd wit and native cunning, 
instead nt lance md sword , «« goal of bw effort bemg 
not a rojal crown, but food and dtmk and shelter 

V, * 1 . •^nlimcntal romance', the recipe by 

Germany called for a Iwgid 
* P**nctl) hero of wonderful pedigree 
**Ptowe»s, asenesof incredible adventures, 
above all a faraway setting of which the author 
weeJa i^o» nothing except (rom booU Tate, lor exam 
« opening of Ziegler’s Auattc Battisf. which, to be 
2!^',,^"'“/”"' ''''"""'■'shaoHn. hut illustrates well 
l Cbns'^ratinn It 

f ^ The scene ,s 

^ >“'«'ss Pnnee ot An, 

Pecn bx It “ massacre perpellaled m the city of 

T He is concerned about 

tkti t™ : ‘'“of' r"""'" »*mse. Quite alone he 

reguandsoaio^J^sM,^ ‘""S’''" “''riMkips 

mZt^n'roru^rCu'sV"" 

01 thy cilded Ins, ^ ”1*** heaven, annihilate the glory 

S SiWed lo,v„, auj rna, (he seugeaoce ol the godi 
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destroy all the inhabitants of the city who helped to 
bring about the fall of the royal house, or did not with 
their very best endeavour, even with the proffer of their 
blood, try to avert it ! Ye Gods 1 Could my e3'es become 
thunder-charged clouds, and these tears terrible floods, I 
would hurl a thousand bludgeons, like fireworks of a 
righteous wrath, at the heart of the cursed bloodhound, 
and verily 1 should not miss him 1 ” 

It is Grimmelshausen's distinction to have seen the 
foolishness of that sort of thing, and the advantage, to 
a writer of fiction, of leaning somewhat on his own 
observation of life. He was, however, not the first to hit 
on the idea of introducing an element of autobiography 
into a fictitious narrative, having been anticipated in a 
way by his older contemporary, Hans Michael Mosch- 
EROSCH (1601-69), who wrote under the pseudo- 
nym of Philander von Sittewald. Moscherosch was an 
Alsatian scholar of Spanish extraction, who suffered 
grievously at the hands of marauding soldiers. He was 
a member of the Fruilbearing Society, in which he bore 
the name of the Dreamer. His important work is 
his Gesichte, which began as a free , translation of 
Quevedo’s Suefios, but was continued independentljL 
These Visions — the title really means Things Seen or 
Aspects of Life — are tediously diffuse and badly over- 
weighted with recondite pedantry, but contain scattering 
grains of wheat in the way of shrewd observation and 
satiric humour. The best of them, which is quite inde- 
pendent of Quevedo, is the one entitled Soldier Life, It 
tells how Philander was at one time pressed into a gang 
of marauders and compelled to witness and in a sense 
to participate in their brutal operations. Underneath 
the cobwebs of pedantry there are some rather telling 
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pictures o{ the lims/ tut there is nothing hVe nn etaboiafe 
or sustained fiction To pr<n«de this was reserved for 
the author of Sn»^/iciu$ Sirnfficissimus 
The details of the life of Johann: Jakod Christoph 
vov Grisimelshausen are almost entirely matter of 
inference He must have been born about 1625, and is 
known to have died in 1676 While a mwe child he was 
picked up by Hessian soldiers and taken to Csssel, 
whence he soon drifted into tlie life of » soldier of 
fortune After the close of the war he settled at Renchen, 


in the Black Forest, as magislrate and man of letters 
By much reading he endeavoured to make good the 
defects of his early education In this way his style grad* 
ually look on an excess of pedantic ballast, but where 
he is at his be>t, tlut is, where he draws on his own 
vanegated experience, he writes with a freshness o! 
humour and a power of vigorous portraiture such as 
are not eiseahere found in Uie literature of tlie time His 
general attitude toward the heroics of chivalry i* sitmlar 
to that of Cervantes, but he bad not the great Spaniard’s 
imaginative power, and his method of approach is ■alto- 
gether different 


StMlItctsstnuis, the most important of Gnmmeb* 
hausen s numerous wnbngs, purports to be the auto- 
biography of a “singular vagabond" named Melchiof 
Stcmfels von Fuchahano The hero introduces hiitiseH 
as the foster-child of a poor peasant living in the Spes- 
Mrt t\ood, and contrasts the silualion humorously wdh 
the noble castles and knightly pursuits of conventional 
o* P»g«8i iackej-x, and hostlers, my 
xnd pigs, each dressed elegantly 
^ Ihey often waited upon 

■»= on Iho chaas I dro,e (hem homo. His ntmoury 
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was well provided with plou^s, r0attocES,_ 2xes> hoes, 
shovels, dung-forks and hay forks, where’wlth he pi^c- 
tised every day *, for hoeing and digging were hrs 
flina milifarts, just as with-the ancient Romans m time 
of peace ; the yoking of oxen was his captain's canmando^ 
drawing out manure his science of fortification, holdinglhe 
plough his strategy, cleaning out the stables his tolghvly 
diversion, his tournament.” One day the place is devas- 
tated by a band of soldiers. The boy flees to the woods 
and falls in with an old hermit, with whom he stays a 
long time, learning something of God and religion. 
After his benefactor's death he becomes first the fool, 

- then the trusted page of the Swedish governor of Hanan, 
who dubs him Simplicius Simplicissimus. Presently 
he is carried off by marauding Croats and involved in 
the wild life of the vagabond soldiery. He learns to 
rob, as if that were the natural order of the world, is 
captured by the Swedes, finds a treasure, puts on the 
style of a gentleman, marries, leaves his wife, goes to 
Paris and struts among the ladies tltere as Beau Alman. 
Returning to Germany, he is wofvrUy disfigured by small- 
pox, comes to want, recuperates his fortunes as peri- 
patetic quacksalver, and then takes to soldiering again. 
After the death of his partner, a bloodthirsty outlaw 
named OHvier, he finds his way back to the home of his 
childhood, where he learns that the hermit who had once 
befriended him was his own father. He now becomes 
studious, repents of his sins, and thinks to become a 
hermit like his sire. But the love of adventure carries 
him away again. He wanders three years more, drifting 
even as far as Asia. At last he returns to his books— 
world-weary and prepared to embrace the meditative life 
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Tins sfory, published in 1 WJ 9 , is the one * 

of the century It was highly popular 
though erudite critics pronounced it rubbish wiQ 
itiehhauscn blunder into his briUiant ^ 

It b> superior insight? The question is oc * 
cause !ip began miUi exotic lo\c-romanccs iio c 
those of hii conlemporancs, and ho nc'Cf pu i 
sumed the ro/e of 1 literary reformer ^ 

fully did he guard his nnonymity that a cenlup^ 
half elapsed before it was Vnown who wrolo . 

siiMiis And e\en in this, his best workj. **'®'^* 
stretcher, as if the author were, alter all, 
rcnhstic gospel and ambitious to shme by Jus 1 ' 

like other rnen But for the most part he gi«s an i ^ 
Sion of Writing with his eye on the object The atr 
of the w'ar, the humours of sngabondage, Ih® . 

of I dissolute soctet\^ the manners and customs 
superstitions of the people — all these are pictured 
Mild realism and irtistic impartialil^s There « 
preaching or posmg We get the naked truth at 


darkest period of German lijstoiy . 

One of the imitator® of Griratnelshauscn 
xoluminous CHBisTia>< Wiiisc (1642-15081 a ***‘^‘’. 
schoolmaster who flooded the market with text-boO^ 
plays, and saimc tales. His “romauecs*’ pertain to the 
carher part of his career, and were meant to furmsh an 
antidote for the turgidity of the hter Sdrsj''n® 
best of them is the Three nbrst Arth /oob i» 

Ri>rW, which was for some years a favourite oI the 
reading public Weise was possessed by the good 
that fiction might well deal with every-dA> Ide in nalura 
language But he was only a garrulous pedagoS®^* 
Without literary skill, and without breadth or depth ol 
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experience ; so that his battle with his enemies presents 
tlie rather unrefreshing spectacle of a contest between pe- 
dantic triviality and pedantic pomposity. During the last 
thirty years of his life he was rector of the gymnasium 
at Zittau, where he wrote more than fifty plays, to be 
performed by his pupils. It was the custom of the school 
to devote three days of each year to a dramatic festival j 
on the first day a biblical play was given, on the second 
a serious historical drama, on the third a humorous per- 
formance. The industrious rector met the entire demand 
with his own pen, and many of his plays were performed 
at other schools than his own. He was regarded in 
Saxony as a very remarkable man. A performance 
lasted some five hours and employed a large number of 
characters — presumably all the capable boys in the 
school. Weise's plays are now appallingly dull reading, 
but it is worth noting that, a century before Lessing, 
the Saxon schoolmaster essayed a genuine German 
comedy, with characters based to some extent on the 
author’s observation, and with plots that were invented 
outright. 

What one misses in these writers, and also in the 
influential preachers and moralists of the period, is good 
taste and enlightenment. Everywhere ponderous learn- 
ing and a mania for recondite quotation ; but along 
therewith gross superstition, pitiful narrowness, and a 
lacking sense of form, fitness, and proportion. Religion 
itself appears at this time rather unlovely. Protestantism 
was tending to become a fossil form or a petulant war 
of doxies, with no power to touch the heart or the imagi- 
nation. The Bible, literally understood and valued in all 
parts alike, was the only thinkable standard for the regu- 
ilation of life. What was needed for literature was a 
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freer play of mteUigcnce, a quickening breath of scep- 
ticism, inquiry, and dii^cussion These things might not 
be able to take th c place of gemos, but they could prepare 
the ri ays for genius by educating the public taste 
It IS thus that the character of Curistias Thosias 
( 1635-1728), the father of the German Aii/U<lnin5 
acquires importance m hterarv history, though he was 
a jurist and produced no worts of the imagination As 
a young professor of law at Leipzig, Thomas endeav- 
oured to ground his science rather on man’s mord nature 
than on the biblical tradition He had an independent, 
sceptical toind, and the temper of a reformer In the 
winter of 16&7-68 he did an audacious and unheard-of 
thing he gave a public uniecrsitj lecture in the German 
language His theme was the burning question of itni- 
lahng the French ** How js it," he said, “that when 
one of us Germans goes to France, though he be ptoperfy* 
dressed and can reason cUsetly of a French roast or 
fneassee, speak the language properly, and make bis bow 
like a bom rrcnchtnan— how is it that he is nevertheless 
f^ughed at as a silly sheep, w hereas the French, 
when they come to us, commonly wjn love and adniira- 
roust be that m our imitation wo have not yet 
I e marl ' This led to an analysis and eulogy of (he 
trendi conception ot the honnlle hemnu, Jiommt sarani, 
«fnf, homme de bon gout, and homnie falanl-all 
wmbning to produce the fatfmi homne sage* From 
tftis Thorny went on to argue that French leadership w-is 

'» "P”>- "« “ 'I* 

nain.es H.s doctrine pointed to the secularisation of 

w CCwmisnon dtr Pfcttw 

4 ^ ^ H»IUA\ iUfTtberg aw i 
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letters, and the enlistment of them in the service of man 
as a social being. In his lectures and Latin writings 
Thomas attacked some of the Christian foundations. In 
1688 he started a literary periodical — the pioneer enter- 
prise of its kind in Germany. When the theologians 
made it too hot for him at Leipzig, he found a refuge 
at the new Prussian university of Halle, w'here he taught 
for nearly forty years, an able exponent of those specifi- 
cally North-German ideas and tendencies which were to 
find their strongest expression in Lessing and Friedrich 
the Great. Through these men and their respective fol- 
lowings with pen and sword, it was fated that Germany 
should first learn what France had to teach, then beat 
her in battle, and finally cast down her literary idols. 

The leading apostle of French taste in the first half 
of the eighteenth century was Gottsched, and the great 
tragedy of Gottsched's life was the final collapse of his 
prestige under the impact of new ideals that came in part 
from England. His reformatory effects were centred 
mainly on the drama, though he also meddled with the 
general theory of poetry. He was a man of the same 
type as Opitz, that is, a scholar without creative genius, 
but with a strong desire to pose as a lawgiver. The 
important difference between the two is that, while Opitz 
could only reflect the comparatively feeble light of the 
Pleiad, Gottsched is irradiated by the great luminaries 
of the age of Louis the Fourteenth. His controversy 
with the Swiss group headed by Bodmer must receive 
some attention presently, though it was only a logomachy 
of theorists. First, however, it is necessary to turn back 
and follow up the history of poetry. 

In the closing years of the seventeenth century the 
very name of poet fell into a certain disrepute. - It was 
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the era of the occasional poem The example of Weck- 
herlin and OpUr had been imitated until every noblentan 
bad his poetic hanger-on who furnished verses for aU 
possible occasions, taking his pay in money, food, or 
favour His status might be a little belter or a Idtle 
worse than that of a court jester or a mountebank The 
bourgeoi%ie aped the gentry, and it came about finally that 
the price of “ poetry ’ was i regular item in the cost of a 
well conducted funeral, wedding, or betrothal Thus the 
land was flooded with bad verse, and "poet" came to 
signify a disreputable pursuer of tbe thrift that follows 
fawning The blight of the time was windy tnsinccnly 
expressing itself m rnetrical bunkum 
Such conditions naturally beget satire, and satire was 
forthcoming in abundance. The Baros FriedriCii 
Rcdopr Lcnwio von Camt? (1624-99), a successful 
diplomat, and a gentleman of high personal character, 
raised his voice in rather tame alexandrines against the 
literary and social follies of the age, and his reformatory 
effort was continued m the more trenchant verses of 
Benjamin NbuuiRCH (1665-1729), the father of German 
hlerarv criticism In a preface Neukjrch Castigated the 
"bunglerswho bring m Venus at every wedding, belabour 
Leath at every funeral, and m extreme cases sing to 
Phyllis a dcath-song which is often deader than the 
singer and colder than hismistrca" Heconlended that 
' only those should attempt poetry whom Nature had 
(Aosen thereunto," and only those " who had seen with 
their own eyes and felt m person that of which (hey 
woifld Write " This was quite revolutionary doctrine 
In his satire on Foohib Pcefs, Neukirch has something 
Of the bitter tang of Juvenal There is power and there 
•5 truth m his picture of the literary vttslre It is tbe 
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work of a man who wrote satire not to amuse himself 
but to ease his mind. 

The one poetic genius of the period was the unfor- 
tunate Johann Christian Gunther (1695-1723), who 
wore himself out with dissipation and remorse at the age 
of twenty-eight, but not until he had won the compen- 
sating guerdon of a poet’s immortality. Gunther was 
the son of a narrow but otherwise respectable Silesian 
doctor who detested the name of poet. His son's early 
addiction to verse-making led to angry remonstrance, and 
this to an implacable bitterness which repulsed every 
advance of filial affection. This was one part of the 
sad fatality of Gunther’s life ; the other and larger part 
was his own lack of ethical stability. He was com- 
pounded of saint and vagabond, A passionate lover, he 
could not keep troth, and yet was too little of a worldling 
to be able to lord it successfully over his own conscience. 
As a student he led a wild life. His excesses brought him 
loathing and mental torture, yet he had not the strength 
to resist the next temptation. His vehement nature 
chafed under the restrictions of the social code, and he 
became a wanderer. And so, like a helpless plaything of 
mood and passion, sinning and sinned against, joying 
and agonising, he stormed through his brief pilgrimage 
— ^unable, as Goethe said of him, to tame himself. This 
is what is expressed in his best verse, and expressed with 
a sad sincerity and artistic power nowhere else to be 
found in contemporary German writers. His verses to 
Lenore are the best love-poems that any German had 
written for five hundred years. In Gunther we begin to 
scent the morning air of a better day to come. 

To break the evil spell that had come upon German 
letters in consequence of a false conception of the nature 

N 
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of poetry, GQnther’s passiooatc \erse, bom of a genuine 
experience, w-as worth more than %oIumcs of satire and 
disquisition But talent that falls much short of genius 
maj sometimes render service by pointing the way to new 
vistas , and this was the fortune of BtRiHOLD HeinRICH 
Brocket (1680-1747), * P^illj esteemed m his 
day as a poet of nature To the men of the se^enteenth 
century nature had been little more than a sealed boot 
One finds in Opitz, to be sure, a mild expression of the 
satisfaction to he had by the weary boobworm in going 
out of doors , and in Logau a hcartv eulogy of country 
life as contrasted wnth the multifarious badness of cihes 
and courts In Father Spe, too, there is an honest delight 
in nature, but it is lulle more than m echo of the old 
tnedise\'a\ dchglit in spring flowers and singing birds 
In the exsuffiicate style of Lohenstein and his bind 
tliere was of course no room for the lo\e of an> common 
thing whatsoei er 

As for Brockes, it cannot be said that he came to his 


apostleship by any suddenflash of insight After study 
mg law and traseUmg abroad he settled m Hamburg, 
his natiNe place, as a gentleman of leisure and a culti* 
Nator of the jesthetic amenities A passion oratorio 
which met with great success and was set lo music bv 
some thirty different composers, including Handel, made 
mm famous , and his renown was still further mcreased 
^ a translation m alexandrines of Manno’s Strnge 
(legh Innocetiii Then he saw his mission “Having 
observed," he said, "that poetry, unless it should have 
some useful purpose, was only an empty play of words, 
a^erving of no great esteem, I everted myself to find 
^htch mankind might derive edification 
g with permissible ipleasure " He set about pro- 
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claiming the glory of God by writing minute metrical 
descriptions of His handiwork. The prodigious success 
of the Srst volume of his Earfhly Pkasure in Gad (1731) 
fortified him in his pious endeavour, and he went on and 
on. The Earthly Pleasure at last spun itself out to the 
ominous length of nine volumes. 

From our present point of \ue\y the verse of Brockes 
is not so much poetry of nature as a defence and illus- 
tration of the thesis that one ought to enjoy out-of-door 
things, and to take pleasure in very minute observation 
of them, because they are the work of an aff-wise and 
loving Creator. There i.s no mystery for him, no com- 
muning with the unfathomable : everything is good and 
beautiful and wisely ordered for man’s comfort and 
delectation. 

Mich erquicken, 

Mich cnfcuchen. 

In der holden Fruhlingszeil 
Alls Dings, die ich seUe, 

Da fa, wa ich geh’ ttnd siehe, 

Alles Volt der Lisbhchheit. 

Thus sang Brockes at his best. “And eke the lynx is fair 
and harmful ; he is full of predatory lust, yet he, too, is 
nevertheless a useful animal” — thus sang Brockes at his 
worst. From this it is a far cry to the nature poetry 
of Goethe and the Romanticists ; yet Brockes must have 
his meed of credit, for he was the Rest to cuhivafe 
intimacy with the works and moods of nature and to 
describe them Avith great minuteness. He begat the 
■ generation of sentimental landscape poets who presently 
drew the fire of Lessing's Laocoon. 

Toward the end of his life Brockes translated Pope's 
Essay on Man and Thomson's Seasons, but ere these 
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patriotic ideals. He saw that the state of the German 
drama was deplorable, that bad taste was rife in much 
of the recent literature, and that, in view of the preva- 
lence of dialect in printed books, and of wide-spread 
uncertainty as to the requirements of the literary standard, 
there was need of an authoritative treatise on the High 
German language. It was borne in upon him that he 
himself was the man to set all these things right. And 
in part he was. He attacked his problems vigorously, 
and prosecuted his reforms with tireless energy. As pro- 
fessor, first of poetry and then of logic and metaphysic ; 
as leader of the local German Society ; as editor of 
various journals ; as author of textbooks and treatises ; as 
translator and adapter of plays for the Leipzig theatre, 
he worked always for clearness of thought, regularity of 
form, and good taste, as he understood it. And he had 
his reward. By 1740 Leipzig was the acknowledged 
centre of German culture, and Gottsched was its prophet. 

What Gottsched understood by good taste, however, 
was nothing more than strict conformity to rule. He 
looked on poetry as a child of the understanding, a branch 
of scholarship. The important elements were moral 
utility, lucidity, regularity, and rhetorical point. The 
ancients were, of course, the ultimate source of authority, 
but he thought the French had understood the ancients 
best and had followed them most faithfully; wherefore 
the French practice was to be regarded as canonical. For 
several years Gottsched maintained cordial relations with 
the Swiss "painters," notwithstanding their seditious 
talk about such things as fancy, imagination, passion, the 
wonderful, the sublime. After all, there was agreement 
on the fundamentals : namely, that poetry was imitation 
of nature, having for its purpose the betterment of morals ; 
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but without drawing attention. Bodmer's prose version 
and defence did draw attention. In 1720, the first transla- 
tion of Robinson Cyusoe appeared, and was so eagerly 
read that five editions were called for during the year. 
Then came 3 perfect flood of imitations, bearing such 
names as the German Robinson, the Italian Robinson, the 
French Robinson, the Clerical Robinson, the Medical 
Robinson, the Saxon, Silesian, Swabian Robinson, and so 
forth. Within a few years industrious scribes had pro- 
vided a Robinson for nearly every country in Europe, and 
for most of the German principalities. As early as 1728, 
the journals begin to refer to Edward Young, whose 
Night Thoughts and Conjectures on Original Composition 
were destined in time to exert considerable influence. 
The translations by Brockes from the English have 
already been referred to. In short, by the middle of the 
century the names of Milton, Addison, Pope, Thomson, 
and Young were fairly well known in Germany, and the 
German mind had been prepared, as well as the English, 
for Richardson, Bishop Percy, Ossian, and Sterne. But 
Shakespeare as yet was virtually unknown. 

From England came the quickening impulse that 
made a poet of the young Albrecht Haller (1708- 
77), the Swiss savant, who in time won European fame 
for his services to physiology, botany, and anatomy. 
In his early youth Hallec was an admirer of Lohenstein, 
and wrote great quantities of verse — pastorals, tragedies, 
epics — in the diffuse and inflated style of the Second Sile- 
sian School. After taking his degree at Leiden he wetit 
to England and there learned to admire the philosophic 
terseness of Pope. Might not something of the Idnd be 
possible in his Swiss German ? On returning home 
he made a tour in the Alps, and presently published 
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(1732) a liltle \olume which he modestly called an 
Aitempi al Siuis Poems lU U>-»otc, as 
obsenes, is found m a sentence which Haller 
recorded m lus diary of travel (he wrote his 
letters in French, his scientific works in Latin) Hotreii 
feupie qtte Figiioraiice frisene Jes viaux qui ^ 

poltUsse lies ulUs ' The roost important of the 
Poems IS one in forti-ei^ht ten line stanras entitled Uie 
Alps, in which he glorihes the simple and innocent i e 
of the Swiss farmers, describing them as. disciples 0 
nature, true sages, happy in their poverty and conten 
raeot, and blessed m their freedom from all the luxur), 
envy, and \nce of cities Incidentally, he describes Alpio® 
scenery in some detail, but only as a matter-of-fact Mt 
ting to the simple life he commends, and not at all for 
the sake ol its intrinsic beauty or its power to uplift the 
soul His feeling is rather that the Alpine regions are 
unpleasant and forbidding, a bard place in winch to h\e, 
but the home, nevertheless, of virtue and wisdom Haller 
was not a landscape poet of the school of Thomson, 
but a philosophic poet of the temper of Pope, only far 
more devout The feeling (or the romantic bwuty and 
uplifting power of the mountains comes later — with 
Rousseau, whom Haller detested But the young Swiss 
savant was nevertheless a precursor of Rousseau in the 
attack on civilisation as a process involving corruption 
of the human heart In the history of German poetry 
Haller’s importance consists in hia having effected a new 
combination the combination of emotional vvarmlh, 


terseness of expresssion, and philosophic pregnancy 
The most important of the landscape poets who con- 
tinued the Ime of Brockes, Haller, and Thomson was 
Ewald vovj Kleist (1715-59), author of Spring 
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Kleist was a Prussian soldier, whpse early experience 
predisposed him to pensive poetising. During his mo- 
notonous garrison service at Potsdam, between the two 
Silesian Wars, he diverted himself with country walks, 
which gave a basis of reality to his musings on man and 
nature. He planned a poem on the seasons, intending to 
call it Lamlliist, tliat is, Pleasure of Country Life, but com- 
pleted only a part of the first book, which was published 
in 1749 under the title of Spriug. The form is the 
ancient hexameter, preceded by an unstressed syllable. 
It begins : 

Receive me, ye hallowhl shades, ye dwelhvgs o[ sweet emotion. 

Ye lofty arches of verdure and darksome slumberous zephyrs. 

Who oft for the lonely bard have lifted the veil of the future, 
And oft have opened for him the azure gates of Olympus 
And shown him heroes and gods — receive me and fill my being 
With sadness and sweet repose I 

It was Kleist’s purpose to describe the aspects of nature 
and of country life as they had presented themselves 
to his eye, but the lyric element of joy in nature as a 
relief from the madding crowd is by no means lacking. 
Lessing, nevertheless, who became Kleist's dear friend, 
thought there was too little of epic recital in proportion to 
the descriptions. We have his word that if Kleist bad lived 
to revise and complete the poem, he would have supplied 
an element of narrative and made the " pictures’’ evolve 
and follow one another in a natural order. 

As to the work of Gottsched and his disciples, there 
is not very much to be said. The pitiless logic of events 
doomed him to be made the scapegoat of a discredited 
order of ideas ; but the contempt that was heaped upon 
him in his later years and in after time did him much 
injustice. For, after all, the ideas for which he stood 
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vkcte not so bad One cannot read mucli m thelilcniture 
of the preceding epoch without coming to the conclu* 
Sion that a stout pica lor good taste, lucidity, and reason* 
abicness was neither superfluous nor untimely GoU- 
sched made the pica, and madcitwiUi much effectiveness. 
Had he never written a verse, or meddled with the theory 
of poetry, or tried to legislate for poets, he would still 
be entitled to an honourable place in the history of 
German scholarship and the German drama. It is true 
tlut Lessing once expressed the opinion, in the ardour 
of reform, that it would have been belter for llie German 
drama if Gottsehed had ne%cr concerned himself with it 
at all But tills was going a hltlc too far Gollschcd 
found the drama in the form of a v ulgar show compfeteljT 
dissevered from the intellectual hfc of the nation For 


a hundred ^ears no real progress had been made in the 
histrionic art, unless it be tliat women had come to be 
cmplojed for Uie parts of women The strolling com 
panies of pfajers were to a great extent social panahs, 
without irtisticidcafs Thcpla>swcrc generally cobbled 
together by the actors, tlic parts were largely extern* 
ponsed , while the clown, wiUi Ins irrelevant antics and 
indecencies, was always ibc central attraction 
U was Gottsehed, more tlian any one else, who pul an 
end to sucli conditions and elevated the drama into a 
form of art whicli could be talcn seriously by intelligent 
people By his co-op«raUon with the Neuber company 
at Uipzig, by mlcresUtig himself in the plays that were 
to be given, and m tlie acung of them, by providing » 
repertory of translations and adaptations, he ga'c 
Germans their first tbcaUe worthy of Uie name The 
art could now develop hand m hand vuith the 
mstnomc To have done this is a work of such far-readi- 
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ing importance that Clio can afford to pardon Gottscbed 
for his pedantic insistence on the French rules, and for 
having written a Cato, which is “ faultily faultless, icily 
regular, splendidly null." 

In the year 1745 a group of ambitious young writers 
who had been in the main friendly to Gottsched, but had 
grown weary of his acrimonious controversy with the 
Swiss school, united in issuing the Bremen Contribn- 
iions. It was so called because the publisher was a 
Bremen bookseller ; the real home of the enterprise was 
Leipzig. The most important contributors, if we have 
regard to later distinction in letters, were Elias Schlegel, 
a dramatist of considerable talent ; Ebert, religious poet 
and translator of Young; Cramer, author of Spiritual 
Odes and Songs j Zachariae, humorist ; Rabener, satirist ; 
Gellert, fabulist ; and lastly, Klopstock. This was, for 
the time, a somewhat remarkable galaxy of talent ; and 
the new journal, which excluded all polemic, invited 
original productions, and was very carefully edited, soon 
became a power in the land. At least it won a prestige 
such as no preceding magazine had enjoyed. Neverthe- 
less, it aimed at nothing higher or deeper than correctness 
of form, combined with clearness and good logic. The 
doctrine that the final purpose of poetry is the better- 
ment of morals was fully accepted, and the fable, as a 
type at once moral and fanciful, was in high favour. The 
pattern of the group was Hagedorn, whose manner, 
forms, and choice of subjects were imitated. 

Friedrich Hagedorn (1708-54) is best characterised 
as the antipode of Haller. In his youth he, too, 
sojourned for a while in England, acquiring a perfect 
mastery of the language. In 1732 he settled in Hamburg 
as secretary of the “ English Court,” an old comniercial 
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company, and in Uiu» comtorUWe bertli 
remainder of his days.. His teroperamenl mclmed 
to an easy-going life, to convivial pleasure, and a tarf 
litem philosophy His fa\ounte autlior vvas orj' * 
While Haller is grave and thoughtful to the point 

heaviness, Hagedorn is light, cheerful, fluent He c 

no great demand on intellect or emotions, but is s 
readable for his good sense, the pleasant floiv of his 
his graceful turn of tapression His specialty ® 

fable, a form in which he is hardly inferior to Ge e 
But he also wrote moral and satiric talcs, anacreontn^ 
odes, epistles, epigrams. He sang of love and fnen ■ 
ship and wine and kisses, of roses and nymphs an 
shepherdesses , of the excellence of moderation 
his songs have as Utile of spontaneity as his saUre has 
of sting 

Except Klopstock, the mo>t important member of the 
group that wrote for the ffremrr Bri/iagc was CUKtSTl't> 

Fubchteoott GtLi.ERT (1717-69) The son of a Saxon 
clergyman and always worthy of Ins pious baptismal 
names, he spent the last quarter-century of his life m tlic 
service of the Uiiivirstly of Leipzig, lecturing mostly on 
poetry and rhetoric Though frail of body and subject 
to hypochondria, be acliievcd remarkable success as a 
writer, especially with his metrical fables and tales. The 
vEsopian fable was just then in high favour and taken 
very seriously Even Lessing Uiought it worth while W 
wnie a disquisition on the fable, md to illustrate hi» 
theory with original specimens, some in prose, some m 
verse But ail the other fabuhsts were eclipsed m public 

avour by Gellert, wliose vogue was comparable to that 
of La hoQtame in France By the clarity of his style, 
e smoothness of his verse, and Urn ummpeachableness 
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of his common sense, he quite won the hearts of a 
generation which held everywhere in Zurich as in Leipzig 
— that the final purpose of poetry is to improve morals. 
His Fables and Tales (1746-48) were reprinted in number- 
less editions, made their publisher rich, and remained for 
several decades the popular ideal of edifying literature. 
Aside from these, Gellert wrote several light comedies of 
very thin substance, and led the procession of the 
imitators of Richardson, of whom he had a very high 
opinion. In a metrical eulogy he extolled " the Briton 
Richardson ” as the "creative spirit who had taught us to 
feel the charm of virtue ’’ ; whose works were at once 
“ nature, taste, and religion,” who was " more immortal 
than Homer.” Gellert’s Swedish Connless (1747-48) is an 
attempt at moral family fiction in the vein of Richardson. 
The heroine, with her obtrusive virtuousness and reli- 
giosity, her moralising and sentimentalising, is a person 
of very much the same sort as Pamela and Clarissa. 
On the other hand, the story and the technique have 
little suggestion of Richardson.* The German tale is a 
complicated tissue of strange adventures and incredible 
happenings — illicit connections, double marriages, incest 
and other crimes — which show that Gellert was quite 
under the spell of the older romances, and very far from 
supposing that reality could be made interesting. 

* The interesting history of Richardson’s influence in Germany 
is ably treated by Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau, and 
Goeihe, Leipzig, 1875. 
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KLOrSTOCK AND WIELAND 

As v,-as implied at the beginning of the last chapter, 
the dav.n of the great era in German literature is com 
cident with the rise of Prussia as a military aorfd-power 
The coincidence is not accidental, though it » no douoi 
possible to nuke too much of it Of the six mo»t eromeiu 
writers of the century, WicUnd and Schiller were S^a- 
buns, and Goethe was of the imperial aty of Frankfort 
Herder and Klopstock were mderf born on Prussian sou, 
but they did not long remain Prussian subjects. None 
of the file concerned hunseU to any great extent 'nth 
contemporary politics, and what they WTOte might seem- 
ingly ha\e been vTiUen it Frederick the Great liad ne\ef 
fought the Second Silesian War, or had been defeated 
U was only Lessmg who was greatly and directly affected 
by the struggle Still, there is no room for doubt as to 
the fundamental rightness of Goethe’s saying that it was 
the Se\en Years' War which first brought real import 
into German literature U caused an emotional awaken- 
ing — a storm of anxiety, gnef, pnde, and exultation 
Hearts were made to beat (aster, while tongue and pen 
could occupy themselves with more exciting matters than 
the literary squabbles of the preceding decades. How 
thm and unreal must the old issues have seemed to a 
people that had lately heard the news of Rossbach I 
aofi 
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Moreover, the war gave a powerful impulse to 
national sentiment. Although the King of Prussia 
warred in part against men who spoke the German lan- 
guage, and although a united Germany under Prussian 
leadership was not as yet even dreamed of, Friedrich the 
Second became something like a national hero. For he 
had warred also against France and Russia, and had 
beaten them in hard-fought battles. He was felt to be 
the representative of a new Germany of the North, which 
must henceforth be reckoned with by the great powers. 
His pluck and prowess stirred the blood even of South 
Germans, who could not approve his policy or sympathise 
with his ambition. They felt that, after all, he had 
invested the German name with a fresh lustre and dignity. 
All this tended, in the domain of letters, to increase the 
nascent impatience of French leading-strings, and to 
prepare the way for a generation of writers who should 
be aggressively, enthusiastically German. 

Even before the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War 
a phase of this militant Teutonism is seen in the young 
Fkiedrich Gottlieb KlopstOck (1724-1803). While 
yet a lad, and before leaving the preparatory school at 
Pforta, Klopstock became deeply interested in epic poetry. 
He read Paradise Lost in Bodmer's prose, and his devout 
and patriotic soul was grieved that his native land had no 
such great religious epic. Might not the need be sup- 
plied ? He chose the Redemption for his theme, but the 
question of form was difficult. There was no helpful 
-tradition. The form most in vogue for a long poem of 
any kind was the alexandrine ; but Klopstock, thoroughly 
schooled in the Greek and Roman poets, soon convinced 
himself that rhyme was an ignoble modern jingle, un- 
worthy the holy muse of Zion, Blank verse had no 
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sUnding At last he began m prose, uliile studymg 
theology at Jena, but presently decided in favour of (he 
ancient dactylic hexameter In 1746 he went to 
v?hcre he became acquainted wnlli certain merabersof the 
cotenc who were behind the Bretner Betlrd^e H# bc^n 
to contribute odes of friendship in rhytneless antique 
metres, and ere long was induced to publish the begin- 
ning of his epic. The first three cantos appeared m 
1748 and made a prodigious sensation The name of 
Klopstock became the symbol of a new order of poetry' 
and a new conception of a poet's calling 

The commotion caused by Klopstock in literary circles 
can only be understood, at this distance m time, by com- 
paring him with the tacile rhymesters who preceded him 
Take, (or example, Hagedom, the most eminent and be- 
loved of them all— Hagedorn, with his suave Epicurean- 
ism, and his placid ditties of wine and kisses and song 
and jest He begins an 0 */< U Pcay very signifiwotly 
with (he line 

O piiymate 0/ m> \ili Aourj ! 

In the wake of Hagedorn came Johann WH-Helm 
LuowiG Gleim (1719-1803), and after him a whole floefc 
of anacreontic poets, babbling of Bacchus and Amor, 
rose-crow ned heads, bibulous joys and endless osculation 
They w ere by no means frivolous men, but they put on the 
mask of frivolity by way of asserting their independence 
They regarded poetry as a matter of graceful feigning, or 
a Inck of dressing up common sense in some kind of 
pleasant allegory, and presenting it iti smooth and lucid 
verse This is the whole art of Christian FcRcilTEGOrr 
Gellert (lyxs-dg), who was revered by multitudes as thq 
gteateyl poet and most helpful moraJist of his day. 
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In contrast with all this, Klopstock appeared as a con- 
secrated singer, completely possessed and permeated by 
the sacred majesty of his theme. Listen to his invo- 
cation : 

Bu/. O Deed whzch alone on high the AUmerdfttl knowetk, 

Dareih Poesy near even thee from her shadowy distance ? 

Hallow her, 0 my Creator, before whom I here bow in worship. 
Guide her to me, thy disciple, in all her glorified beauty. 

Full of immortal power and full of divine inspiration. 

Give her thy fire, O Thou who seest the depths of the Godhead, 
Thou who hast fashioned man of the dust and made him thy Temple, 
Pure be the heart ! Thus may I, albeit with only the trembling 
Voice of a mortal, yet dare to sing the blessed Redeemer, 

Treading the awful path alone with venial stumbling. 

For the author of these lines poetry was evidently not 
the playmate of idle hours, but the whole man, energised 
for a supreme effort. The sonorous dignity of his verse, 
his profound seriousness, the daring sweep of his imagi- 
nation, the fervour of his religious feeling, his pregnant, 
thought-compelling diction, had the effect of a revelation 
from higher spheres. There was, of course, adverse 
criticism, but the aspiring youth of Germany turned to 
Klopstock as tlie coming raan. 

And his odes reinforced the impression of lofty 
seriousness made by the opening cantos of the Messiah. 
Friendship, love, tears, patriotism, poetic ambition, were 
here treated as high and holy matters, fit to engage, like 
religion, the deepest emotions of the soul. He addressed 
his friends of the Bremen Beiirage — Ebert, Cramer, 
Giseke, and other quite ordinary folk — in perfervdd 
Alcaic strophes bristling with strange mythologic names 
which were supposed to be ancient German, but were 
really a mixture of Celtic and Old Norse. The public 
began to hear of Iduna and Braga and the fonntain of 

o 
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Mimer, and of ancient bards miiabitmg the German 
forests and emitting songs" of intense emotion. 

In his imagination Klopstoci. draped himseU and bis 
friends in the costume of these bards, who had drawn 
lliur inspiration from Ihcir own souls, from nature, and 
the fatherland, from ethnic tradition and Uie elemental 
feehugb of lo\e and inendshtp Insensibly this dream 
of the barda blended with the intosication of a new hope 
for German poelrj — a hope to be realised by a return 
to the old wajs and the old sources 

In 1751 Klopstock went to reside in Copenhagen as a 
pensioner of the Danish Government He had no duties 
to perform in return for Ins stipend, except to complete 
his great poem for the benefit of mankind 8u^ an 
unprecedented honour bestowed on a German poet by a 
foreign king, at a time when Friedrich of Prussia took 
not the slightest interest in German letters, mcrcased the 
prestige of the Utfssiaft and its author But as the poem 
advanced slowly to completion, and new instalments 
were pubhslied from time to time, the interest fell off » 
and when the last of the twenty cantos appeared, in 1773* 
there was no excitement over them Klopstock was StiH 
a name to conjure with in certain quarters, but more for 
wh it he represented as a Ijric poet than for the pleasure 
of reading his supernal epic 

To-day it is almost impossible to read it at all ,1s a 
whole There arc noble passages that fascinate in their 
own waj — not at ail tlie way of Virgil or Milton — but 
they are not numerous enough to sustain one through 
the tvventy thousand lines of a narrative which m the 
mam lacks objective human interest Klopstock’s hero 
IS not the Jesus of the synoptic gospels, but the Messiah 
o eologicalUadiUon — ^aconceppon with which poets 
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have always found it difificult to operate. The attempt 
to blend the anthropomorphism of the primitive church 
w'ith metaphysic and spiritual religion results in baffling 
the reason without satisfying the imagination. KIop- 
stock’s vague and vasty heaven is quite unthinkable, 
while his angels and seraphs and thrones and choiring 
cherubim, who have nothing to do but express ecstatic 
emotions, soon become wearisome. The devils in hell are 
somewhat more interesting, but they, too, are only con- 
duits of emotion, for one knows that their rage against 
Omnipotence is foredoomed to futility. As for the legion 
of human or quasi-human beings that are introduced, 
they feel intensely and express themselves in noble lan- 
guage, but they are mere voices ; they have no individu- 
ality, they do nothing of importance, and their feelings 
reduce to a few simple types. The consequence is an 
intolerable monotony. Withal the Messiah is very proILx. 
The narrative begins just before the arrest and betrayal 
of Jesus, and ends with the ascension. The crucifixion 
is over in the tenth canto. Such a scheme involved the 
overloading of the poem svith a great mass of details 
which are not vitally related to the main argument, and 
tend rather to obscure and confuse it. The simple pathos 
of the laconic gospel story makes a much more power- 
ful appeal to the devout imagination. 

As a lyric poet Klopstock was nobly endowed, though 
he lacked the qualities that make for a lasting popu- 
larity. His odes, which are, on the whole, his best title to 
fame, are the expression of sincere feeling and pregnant 
thought. If they now seem artificial it is partly due to 
his e.xotlc forms. In substituting the metres of Horace 
for the rhyme which he regarded as ignoble, Klopstock 
broke with all the traditions of German verse, and offered 
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2 >omethin{; stnof;^ and difficult U became necessarj lo 
"scan ' lu> clfuvion^ bj the aid ol a melncal bChemc. 
To Uie unlearned, \vhoi»c tdeaa of lync poetry ucre as*o* 
cialcd with song, the unsingablc odc4of Klopsloch could 
hardly seem anything more than a curiously artibcial 
Lind of prose His Alcaics and Sapphics made no music 
m the heart One of the best of his short poems i> the 
Ode to Fa»n\, such being the name of a young woman 
whose rejection of his youthful lose threu him bacL on 
the melancholy hope of a union in heasen But »hat 
can the lady her^U, or the other ssomen who were now 
beginning to form a stry important part of the literary 
public, base made of such serses as these 


tt Ltn li«u iLUr ildnilirr^ te^tud tn letthnrSS 
Then / sfcai^ fCTH tktf liBgertmg «i*ty M 
t uraph Ukft ift by tkt kind and 
Ltidt nit aa-jy u> tkt immoitji 

ThtH tiAli thy brotbtr fondly tmbioui by me 
Come lo tKu too tke vktU / Uorfully— 

0 ktppi uart of tkt hft tkrnal— 

Call lit/ by namt and iionj btside ikte 


And then, too, KlopstocLs fasourite subject-matter 
soon fell into a sort of disrepute His own enthusiasm 
for the ancient Germans, as he imagined them— a rugged, 
emotional, self-aufficing people, passionately fond of 
poetry— was perfectly genuine. But his style was taLen 
up by imitator*, for whom tlie exploitation of the bardic 
age was simply the newest fashion, and they made the 
fashion ridiculous A new senUmentahsm, which held 
with the young Goethe that feeling u everything, 
possessed itself of Kiopslock’s apparatus and used it for 
emo lonal debauch \\hen the reaction came, and 
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especially after plodding scholarship had shown that Klop- 
stock's idea of the ancient Germans was quite unhistoric, 
it was patent to every one that the "bardic roar" which 
he had started was only an odd aberration of taste. With 
the highest of motives he had sought to regenerate 
German poetry by a return to ancient national sources 
of inspiration ; but in so doing he had pictured a past 
that was very largely spurious, and had employed forms 
that were altogether un-German. 

Aside from his odes and his epic, Klopstock wrote 
three biblical dramas : the Death of Adam (1757) in 
prose, Solomon (176^) and David {1772) in blank 
verse. The first attracted considerable attention in 
France (Goedeke chronicles no fewer than eight French 
translations and imitations), and was done into Danish, 
Italian, and English. It is, however, without dramatic 
life. And the same may be said of the other two, which 
are interesting chiefly as early e.xperiments in the metre 
which was to prevail in the coming classical drama. 
Much more important historically are the three Bardieie, as 
they were called, on account of their “ bardic " choruses : 
Hermann's Battle (1769), Hermann and the Princes 
(1784), and Hermann’s Death (1787). Although pro- 
fessedly written for the stage, they are dramatically 
impossible, being little more than connected gusts of 
emotion. The language is a tense and pregnant prose, 
into which Klopstock threw all the ardour of his love 
for the ancient fatherland. What is represented is very 
unreal, even unhuraan; but some of the lyric passages, 
if one can but make his peace with their exotic form, are 
superb in their intensity and rugged force. To be sure, 
it was a spurious mythology with which Klopstock 
undertook to displace the Greek and Roman gods ; but 
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hts purpose ol dra^vjng attention to Germanic anlitiuilyi 
asserting its value, and making it amiable for the higher 
poctrj.Vi'as altogether laudable Hu mistakes were soon 
corrected, but his literary patriotism bore abundant fruit 
111 Uie time to come 

All his life long Klopslock took himself sery seri- 
ously, so senousU, inderf,lhal he sometimes made him 
self the target of gentle derision But his name is justly 
venerated in Germany, albeit his isorks arc now but 
little read It was he who rescued German poetry from 
prettiness, frivolity, and shallow mtcllectualism, and 
made it the energetic expression of intense and elemental 
feeling But for him it wight never have occurred to the 
young author of Cots on to saj that what 

makes a poet is a heart completely filled with one emotion 
And what is no less imporiant m literary history, Klop- 
stock invested the name and calling of the poet with 
a new lustre Before him, to be a poet was to know 
the rules of metrical composition , after him, it was to 
po»«eas a mjstenouv and supremely enviable gift called 
gemus 

For the Klopslockutns, man at his best was a creature 
consisting of sublimated feelings They made him a 
Seraphic spirit, a rapturous fnend, a femd patriot, as the 
case might be , but of his sensuality and his practical 
inteltigence thej took little account A reaction against 
this excessive emotionalism, with its imperfect and dis- 
torted account of human nature, was inevitable. The 
sensual man presently found a champion in CHRISTOPH 
Martiv Wieland (1733-1813), though not till after 
he, too, had passed through a stage of fervid religiosity 
wieland was a Swabun, bom near Biberach As the 
igent pupil of a pietist school, m wrhich rather too 
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luvich was made of religion, he suiYereci acutely from 
doubt. At the age of seventeen he fell in love Platon- 
ically with his cousin, Sophie von Gutermann (afterward 
Frau von Laroche). While walking with her of a 
Sunday afternoon, after hearing his father preach on 
the text, God is love, he suddenly conceived the idea of a 
philosophic poem on the Nainrc of Thiugs — a poem that 
should refute Lucretius and all the false philosopliers, 
and exhibit the world as the perfect work of a loving 
God. The plan wvis quickly executed, and the poem, in 
six books of alexandrine verse, was published in 1751. 
Then came — all in 1752 — a descriptive poem called 
Spring, a series of twelve Moral Letters in Verse, an Art 
of Love, in opposition to Ovid, and a collection of seven 
poetic tales, mostly with an Oriental setting. AH these 
youthful productions are characterised by a supernal con- 
ception of virtue and love, and a facile verbosity of style. 
Love is glorified as a Platonic affinity of beautiful souls. 
The object of poetry is to recommend virtue and inno- 
cence. On the other hand, amid all the gushing senti- 
mentalism of adolescence there appears a serious effort 
to treat the wisdom of the sages as something to live by ; 
in other words, to arrive at a practical philosophy of 
life. In bis early youth, Wieland's favourite author was 
Xenophon, his ideal of character, Socrates. 

In 1752, having finished his university studies at 
Tubingen, Wieland went to live with Bodmer, who had 
lately had Klopstock for a guest, and had fallen out with 
him because that seraphic singer evinced an ijnseraphic 
fondness for young persons of the female sex. Wieland 
at this time himself a very ardent Klopstockian, made 
no such mistake. For two years he shared Bodmer's 
narrow, desiccated life, living in his house, taking part in 
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his English studies, poetising in the biblical Bodmwun 
\ein The fruits of this pious intercourse vrcre a ii«' 
aincter poem, the Tnai of Abraham, a senes o 
Utim cf ihc D.aJ to Stinirwg Fnendi, also m hexameter, 
and a number of lesser things in thewa> of pr 3 )crs,oa^ 
and hjmns A little later came two pubhcationsm pros . 
S>iJifn«fiies wherein the ideally beautiful soul was ma 
to pour out its angelic emotions in communion 
kindred spirit, and Feehngi cf a Cknitian, a collection o 
high-kcycd fantasies which were afterwards 
under the name of Puitms Lessing cnbcised t e 
rather sharply is not being a sincere expression o r^ 
hgious eraoUon, hut only bram-spun exlrava^nccs o 
imagination The criticism is just, but needs 
explanation , the more as it applies with equal force 
the most of Wieland s early work His mind was 
rally chaste, he was an eager student of Plato, 80“ h® 
associated mainly walh pious folk who looked on the 
sexual instinct as a lure of the devil And lhu» the 
amiable senltracnlaUsra of youth, nourished by the read- 
ing of Young s N tghl Thoughts and Richardson’s no\e 
combined with Platonic idealism, and with vague no 
tions of a pre-established harmony, to furnish huna'iti 
a peculiar style, which may best be described as 
mern of the imagmation He had not yet found the 
middle way between seraphic dreams and common sei^ 
suahsm But with all their sublimated sentiment, which 
makes them seem hollow to a more matter-of-fact age, 
the literary effectiveness of some of these early writing* 
IS unmistakable. One is not surprised that \V'ieland soon 
began to find translators, and became, while yet a young 
man, a literary personage of international repute. What 
he needed was a larger contact with human nature, and 
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this soon fell to his lot. After leaving the house of 
Bodmer he remained five years more in Switzerland^ 
and a change in his general attitude toward life was 
already setting in when he was called back to his native 
Biberach as town councillor. 

At Biberach, or rather at the near-by castle of Wart- 
hausen, Wieland found his quondam sweetheart as the 
wife of Frank Laroche, who was employed as overseer 
of the estates of Count Stadion. This gentleman was 
an elderly statesman, who had lately retired from the 
service of the Elector of Mainz and taken up his abode 
at Castle Warthausen. Intellectually Stadion was in the 
fullest sympathy with the Age of Reason. His favourite 
writers were the French and English deists. In this circle, 
where the tone was that of society in the great world, 
w'here common sense was held in high esteem, and all 
imaginative fervours had to run the gauntlet of sceptical 
criticism and raillery, Wieland was soon at home. He 
browsed freely in the Count’s well-stocked library, and 
his philosophy of life rapidly took on the colour of his 
new associations. 

By way of Voltaire, curiously enough, he was led to 
Shakespeare, and set about translating him. For this task 
he was but poorly equipped. His knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan English was imperfect, the theatre was almost a 
sealed book to him, and he had very little dramatic 
' insight. It is true that he had adapted from Nicholas 
Rowe and published under his own name a piously 
- solemn tragedy Lady Jane Gray; but this had been a 
religious more than a dramatic enterprise. Worst of all, he 
had no adequate conception of Shakespeare's genius, but 
looked at him through the distorting medium of con- 
temporary French criticism. In translating he not only 
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converted \er$e into prose, winch was quite pardonable, 
but he omitted, transposed, altered, and padded, unu 
result vras often mere travesty Nevertheless, his trans- 
lation of twenty-two plays, which appeared * 

and 1766, served a useful purpose in connection with we 
dawn of Shabespeare on Germany 

His neat undertaking, the prose tale Don 
Rosalia, was a sort of pendant to Don Qutsole ' 
hnd s hero, like him of La Mancha, is a Spanish 
who supers from an imaginative obsession, due to i 5 
reading, which causes him to move about in a wor 
unrealised The obsession is an obstinate belief m 
faeries, coupled with a proneness to find them every 
where The book is mostly fantastic foohng The in- 
ventions are rather puerile, the humour has a suggestion 
of being pumped up from a scant supply, and one it 
least of theinterwovcnstones IS rather indecent On the 
other hand, the style, with its light touch, its perfect 
lucidity, its gracefully turned periods, and its badinage 
of the bol esprtt, is 'oracthmg quite new m German 
letters. One has a feeling that when the instrument shall 
be turned to a somewhat worthier purpose, Gerromy 
will have its first great prose stylist 

It was turned to a weightier and worthier purpose 
in Agalhois (1766), the first of the German cultural 
romances. The hero is a Greek 0! the time of Pe”* 
cles, who grows up among the priests and priestesses 
of Delphi, becoming an idealist and a dreamer of fine 
dreams With a chaste maid named Psyche, who after- 
ward turns out to be his sister, he has an ecstatic expe- 
rience of Platonic love. Then he goes to Athens, takes 
a hand in politics, is banished, captured by pirates and 
sold into slavery at SmyToa His purchaser is a middle- 
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aged sophist Hippias, who tries to indoctrinate him with 
sensualistic philosophy. Agathon is proof against the 
arguments of Hippias, but not against the charms of the 
lovely hetaera Dana6. When he learns, however, that he 
is not the first of her lovers, he flees in disgust to Syra- 
cuse, where he becomes the. chief adviser of the tyrant 
Dionysius. A new turn of Fortune's wheel drives him to 
Tarentum, where he finds Danae and learns that she has 
turned virtuous. So lovely is her character that she con- , 
verts him to her views. Finally he becomes acquainted 
Avith the sage Archytas, who expounds to him the true 
(eighteenth century) philosophy of life. The main 
points are that materialism is false and dangerous ; that 
man needs a religion ; that enlightenment is the one sure 
hope of better times and better men ; that all Sclmannerei 
of the imagination is a disease, and that “ the best prophy- 
lactic against this disease is the performance of our duties 
in civil and domestic life.” 

Wieland had now found his mission : to deal indi- 
rectly with the problems of modern culture, while nomi- 
nally portraying the life of Ancient Greece, the Orient, or 
the Middle Ages. In discoursing of Ancient Greece, 
v;ith its conflicting systems of philosophy, its heterism, 
and its love of sensuous beauty ; or in laying his scene in 
the far-away lands of Oriental and mediaeval romance, 
he Avas able to treat of sexual love with a frankness that 
might have been offensive but for the indirectness of his 
method. Indeed, some were shocked as it Avas, imagin- 
ing that the seraphic Wieland of 1750-60 had turned 
satyr. But this was to misconstrue him. If the reaction 
against his youthful Schwarmerei sometimes carried him 
too far in the direction of frivolity and lubricity, he at any 
rate never ceased to be an honest searcher after Avisdom. 
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The idea that lay nearest hts heart m the second penod ot 
his career, aside from the general inculcation ol the soaal 
ideals of the Age ol Reason, was that sexual lo\c,’»hich he 
had now come to looVon asapart of naturc'swi« Older, 
must be saved from animalism bj the sense ol beauty 
This IS the burden of the poem t/iminoii (lydS), a httle 
masterpiece ol sensuous colour and graceful persiflage 
Musanon is a fair and\oluptuoiis,>ct wise and temperate 
hela:ra,\vho takes the splenetic Phanias under her (ulctage 
and teaches him the art ol love as a philosophj ol the 
graces The substance ol her doctrine is contained in the 
lines 

' Diu StUnt Idaii a/trin 
Dtr QtgtHtland mm uutrtr Lttb* tria 
Ou (roiu Aunit itJ KHr roia Stiff t* obmfckriitrH 
Dir lV«tw Ditt bktii ikm tklt itmtin 
Mil <dU» tfni/rM ErJ/MSoan^M 
Dock duu UurtiH mk c»m kvtPtThtkt» Stkvntn 
Gttltndil in din ScUamm dtt Sinniukkttf kitutn 
tndnun anr ^aran. ob rtatR Hudftukttn^ 

Ins VrhU sflbsl ru tekauen vnr gewitun ' * 

Wiclands facility uiUi the pen, notwithstanding his 
labonous filing, was phenomenal In the one > car, 1770* 
he published a poem m six books, called the Graces, a 
good-sued volume ol I^iafegues of Dtcgencs of Sinifr, 
and two volumes m the rambling, whimsical style ol 
Sterne, these Ust directed more particularly against 
Rousseau and his views of the slate of nature 'The next 
year brought the Vfw imadu, a comic poem in eighteen 

• In English prose The Beautiiul alone can be tbe object of 
w lo>e The great art u simply to separate it irom matter 
The sage feels. This he atwaja has m common with the other 
s<Ma of earth but while they daitlcd by corporeal beauty, 
plonge mto the mire ot smswahty we accustom ourS«lvtss to see 
in It, hke a tefiecUon the prototype itself 
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cantos. It goes without saying that books produced so 
rapidly could not contain much meat. Nevertheless, they 
were well written and entertaining, and they presented 
the reigning philosophy of enlightenment with just the 
spice of cynicism needed to captivate a too self-compla- 
cent generation. The result was that the classes which 
had previously read nothing but French books W'ere to a 
great extent won over by Wieland for German literature. 
It is significant that his Agathou, his Mtcsarion, his Dia- 
logues of Diogenes, and his Graces were all promptly 
translated into French. 

The publication of the Golden Mirror, in 1772, 
proved a turning-point in Wieland’s life, since it led to 
his settlement in Weimar. The book is a serio-fantastic 
affair, with an Oriental setting suggested by the Arabian 
Nights. It purports to be a history of the extinct dynasty 
of Sheshian, prepared by wise men for the entertainment 
and instruction of the Hindu prince Gebal. The fiction 
is that every night, after he has gone to bed, the sultana 
Nourmahal reads to him from the history until he yawns 
three times. The sage Danischmend and a girl called 
Mirza attend the readings and have their say with the 
others. Such a setting made an opportunity for all sorts 
of comment on kingship and statecraft. It was a favour- 
ite idea of the age that the happiness of a people depends 
mainly on the wisdom and goodness of its ruler : hence 
the keen interest taken in the education of princes. Wie- 
land's contribution to the subject attracted the attention 
of the dowager Duchess Amalia, of Weimar, and sug- 
gested to her that he would be a desirable tutor for her 
son Karl August, then a boy of fifteen. Her offer was 
accepted, and when the young prince succeeded to his 
dukedom three years later, he took care to retain Wieland 
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at Weimar — the first of the group that was to render the 
htUe Thunngun city for wer illustrious. 

Wieland’s tergiversation and his pronounced s>mpilby 
for foreign ideas drew upon him the hatred of certain 
devout and patriotic youth who revered the name of 

KlopvtocL. In 1773 a number of them who were students 

at Gottingen formed a society for Uie cultivation of poetry, 
friendship, manly virtue, and love of country, in ubat 
they supposed to be the genuine style of the ancient 
forefathers Their own usual oame for the sodality 
was the Grove (<icr ffatn), but in after years it came to 
be Lnoun as the //<iui6utiJ, or Sylvan League The 
Ieaden> were Christian Heinrich Bolt ( i744-tSo6), who 
had lately founded the Gottingen UtitatalmaiiacA OD the 
modelof a French Almanac Jcsiltiscs^ JOlU-SN HElNBltU 
Vo&s {i7Si~i 836), to whom Boie soon transferred the 
editorship of his poetic annual , the melancholy LuDWiO 
HotTV (1748-70), and the two Counts Stoujeko (Chris- 
TiAji, 1748-1821, and Leopold, 1750-1819). A letter of 
Voss, afterward well known by hu idyls and his trans- 
Uuon of Homer, describes a meeting which took place 
July 2 , 1773 • 


t ® vacant arm-chair for Klopstock, 

It had his complete works on it, and was decorated with 
^bair fay Wieland^ 

’ “f Klopjtod.-, 

7Zflf T "*'1 o» «!>» 

U,. heiUlh oftt,erf,Go.th. (probably you do „o 
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know Goethe yet), Herder, and others. Klopstock's ode 
Rhcinivdn and some others were read aloud. Now the 
talk waxed warm. With hats on our heads we spoke 
of freedom, Germany, virtue, and song, and you can 
imagine how. Then we ate, drank punch, and finally 
burned Wieland's Idris and his picture." 

It is patent from this description that the youthful 
leaguers were not lacking in enthusiasm for the regener- 
ation of their country. They proposed, as one of them 
phrased it, to “ stem the torrent of vice and slavery." 
And, indeed, while they soon dispersed and went their 
separate ways, with waning admiration for IGopstock, 
they did actually further in some degree, by the poems 
they contributed to the Gottingen Musenahnanach, the 
cause they had at heart. They did not fully share their 
hero's antipathy to rhyme. While they turned out 
enough and more than enough rhyraeless odes in the 
Klopstockian vein, they also cultivated more popular 
forms suggested by German folk-lore or by such glimpses 
of the minnesong as were (hen obtainable. Holty wrote 
several ballads, as well as simple and singable songs of 
love, friendship, nature, and the fatherland. Count 
Friedrich Stolberg glorified Freedom in fervid sten- 
torian odes and dithyrambs, but he also sang of mediaeval 
knights and of a German lad who demands a sword that 
he may die for his country and be worthy of the fathers. 
Both Holty and Stolberg are in a way precursors of 
romanticism. Voss, on the other hand, made a specialty 
of the idyl, a genre in which the Swiss writer SALOMON 
Gessner (1730-88) had lately achieved a more than 
national renown. The prose idyls of Gessner, with his 
vague Arcadian landscape, his tender shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and his sentimental pictures of golden 
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innocence, appealed {►Ironglytotbc rococo 
(ar enough from canng about actual slicphcr or 
olhcr humble folk as they really ucrc But V os« brou^u 
the idyl do\s n from the clouds by depicting 
characters from Iht Lo\\ German life that he s ar 
•i schoolmaster at Eutin His usual form is c 
ametcr, and he sometimes uses dialect to increaM 
effect of realism He was not an inspired poet, u » 
work, with that ot his Gottingen confreres, is historical y 
important because of ila self-reliant, hoinc-staji j, 


Tcutonism • 

This spirit was now working in many minds 
drawing strcngUi from three English books Uu ^ 
lately been publislied Young's Ccnjtcliirfs on . 

CcHi/iesihoH, publislied m 1759 and twice Iransu 
within a year, precipitated a wholesome discussion 0 
genius tmu imitation , Maepherson's 0 «i 4 « 

65) seemed to rc\cal a new national poet of peculiar an 
fascinating type, while Percy's Rcliques (1765) brought 
welcome proof that the poetic gilt was not a matter ot 
learning and refinement The old English or Scottish 
ballad, with its Mgour and heartiness, lU traditionary 
folk-lore, its frequent appeal to the sense of mystery, 
began to seem a (ar finer thing than the fashionable 
effusions of wit and sentiment 


Among the men who caught the new infection was 
Gottfried August Burcek (1747-94), a Gottingen poet, 
but not ot the League In Ins youth he nearly made 
shipwreck of his life by dissipation , the best years of his 
manhood were darkened by sin and sorrow and disgrace, 
and his end was pathetically sad But while ethically 
unstable and doomed to a life of suffering, he understood 
the language of pa^mn and had a keen sense of certain 
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long-neglected poetic values. This fitted him to bb a 
harbinger of the coming “ renascence of wonder." His 
weird and haunting Lenore (1774) opened a new era 
in ballad poetry. The spookiness and horror which 
were here woven into a tale of the time of Friedrich the 
Great had been common enough in the folk-songs of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but the old ballads had 
all been forgotten in the age of enlightenment and gallan- 
try. No one knew of their existence. Thus Burger’s eerie 
ballad, with its perfect verse-craft, its dramatic vividness, 
and its onomatopoeic 

Und hum hurre, hop hop hop! 

Gitigs fort tin sansendeyt Galopp, 

describing the midnight ride of the Bride of Death, came 
as a revelation of new and strange possibilities. Burger 
never afterward achieved anything quite as good as 
Lenore, though many a stirring song and lusty ballad, 
and admirably good sonnets came from his pen. His 
average merit is high, but he was capable of dropping 
into repulsive vulgarity. 
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Gomioin EruR\m Le\sisc (1729^0 first 

Gcrtnin example ol a man of Icltcrs in llie grand 
Of the poet s peculiar gift he had, as he him«elf dearly 
pcrcutcd and fnnkly admitted, but a small share He 
belongs to the knight> of intellect, to the order of Eras- 
mus and \oltatre He wrote a great serse drama, but 
lU greatness does not reside m its poetic quality IQ att 
age of emotional expansion and effersesccnce he kept hi* 
head His learning was \ast, but m early life he dis* 
coxcred the danger of pedantry, and thercaitcr took care 
to guard against it He held his scholarship in stncl 
sub)ection to the Man Thinking Wbatexer subject he 
took up he illuminated, if he did not alw'ays conxincc. 
The fine independence of his mmd and his life is in itself 


a precious tradition , his xery character a sort of classic. 

The earliest writing* of Lessmg, consisting of prosc 
tomedjcs, epigrams, fables, anacreontics, and other poetic 
triiies m the rcignmg Saxon manner, contain but little 
mat foretells the coming man Bom at K-imcnx and 
schMled at Meisscn he entered the Unixersity of LcipwS 
in the autumn of 1746, ostensibly to study theology. Uke 
Wopstock he had come from school xxell stuffed with 
ambitious of literary distinction ; 

I e him lie had not hitched his waggon to any 
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particular star. All the possibilities were open. In Leipzig 
he presently discovered, to quote his own words, that 
“ books might make him learned, but could never make 
him a man.” He was appalled at his own awkwardness 
and ignorance of social forms. So he took up riding and 
fencing, and in other ways set about acquiring the style 
of a Saxon gentleman. By his cousin Mylius, a talented 
freethinker, who was earning a precarious living by 
means of miscellaneous journalism, he was introduced to 
Madam Neuber and her Thespians. Soon he was at 
home before the scenes and behind. While at school in 
Meissen he had written a comedy wherein a conceited 
young pedant was made ridiculous. He now revised it, 
and early in the year 1748 the Young Scholar was put 
on the boards with success. The much-e.xperienced 
Neuber, whose word was just then weighty in matters 
theatrical, spoke of its author as the German Moliere. 

This was enough, provisionally, for a youth of nine- 
teen to steer his course by. Lessing's mind now began 
to teem with dramatic projects, and during the next two 
years four of them were carried to completion ; namel}', 
the Misogynist, the Old Maid, the Jews, and the Free- 
thinker. Taken as a group, they belong to an era that 
was closing. The characters, situations, intrigues, and 
technique were derived by Lessing in the main from his 
reading of the French Theatre Italien, Regnard, Mari- 
vaux, Destouches, and Holberg. Curiously enough, the 
influence of Moliere is hardly discernible. Everything 
smacks of a conventional and borrowed art. Important 
characters bear such alien surnames as Damis, Chrysan- 
der, Valer (Valerius), Adrast, Theophan, Lelio, Wums- 
hater (Woman-hater). There is always a fdle d’inlriguc 
called Lisette. The distinguishing merit of the plays is 
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Ihcir lively, closc-Uiildialoe«c. In t«o »< 
purpose IS discernible in U.e FmIhmUr In f 
lanalic enemies ol religion, in the Jc»s to P ^ 
more tolenuit allilude o! public opinion tonard tile !0"i' 

In lyaS, Uie Neuber company having disbanded, 

migrated to Berlin to try his {ortune, with 
M>hus, as jouriulisl and literary tree lance. 

Uie next lew 5 ears he busied hunsclf 
studies in classical philology and modem htcra ure, 
especially with the history and theory ol Uic 
reading tool, a wide range in Greek, Latin, j 
Spanish, French, and English As the friend and pup^ 
of Voltaire s secretary, Richicr de Louvain, he ‘ 
personal relations with the dulingmshed Frenchman, 
who had not yet quarrelled with hu> royal host at Bcr » 
and was regarded in court circles as the greatest man o 
the age Lessing admired Voltaire greatly, but was no 
the man e\en in his youth to suspend his critical facu y 
before any terreslrul fact whatsoever. The cootmg 
author of Vathait was already applying this faculty 0 


religion He had drifted far m the direction 


of the 


fashionable deism, but bis pugnacity was aroused no less 
by the over-con6dent enemies of Christianity than by its 
orthodox defenders. Ashe said afterward “The more 
rigorously the one side tned to prove their Christianity, 

the more doubtful I became and the more arrogantly and 

triumphantly the other side undertook to trample it under 
foot, the more I felt itichned to maintain it, at least m 
my heatV 

The earliest woik of Lessing that is historically impo^" 
tant IS Miss Sum SampsoH, wntten m 1755 By way of 
accentuating the fact that it dealt with ordinary folk and 
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not with sceptred kings, he called it a “bourgeois tra- 
gedy." With almost equal distinctiveness he might have 
called it a prose tragedy, a domestic tragedy, or a lacri- 
mose tragedy. It was a challenge to the conventional 
dogma which associated the idea of tragedy exclusively 
with the form and style of the French type. “A bour- 
geois tragedy,” exclaimed Lessing, “ great heavens ! Is 
there a word of any such thing in Gottsched’s Critical 
Poetics ?" The play is essentially the child of its author's 
reading and theorising. Some twenty years before 
(1732) Lillo had dressed up a “tale of private woe” 
in his George Barnivell, proposing that tears of sym- 
pathy should supply the place of the “absent pomp.” 
The successful experiment interested Lessing. He took 
hints from Lillo, Congreve, Richardson, and Swift, and 
evolved a play in w'hich a sentimental English girl, having 
run away from her country home and her kind father 
with a plausible reprobate, who promises to marry her, 
is poisoned by the former mistress of her lover, who 
thereupon commits suicide. A generation accustomed 
to weep over the heroines of Richardson wept also 
over Miss Sara. The play has its good points, bxit the 
characters, with the exception of Marwood, the jealous 
mistress, are rather tiresome, because of their mawkish 
and long-winded sentimentality. This was foreign to 
Lessing's nature ; it came from his reading. But while 
Miss Sara was soon almost forgotten, and Lessing him- 
self spoke of it as a hunchback child not to be cured by 
surgery, it set a new fashion and made a breach in the 
ramparts of pseudo-classicism. Its fundamental situation, 
the man between two women, the one sentimental, the 
other passionate, recurs again and again in the dramatic 
productions of the ensuing epoch. 
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How different is it/t to« BariilteUu, the first German 
drama which pro\ed lo ha\e m »t tlic stuff that lives 
on and on I The Seven Years' War evoked m Prussia 
a patriotism to which Germans had long been unaccus- 
tomed, save as thej read about it in hooks AU at once 
the dream of antique heroism, of mighty effort for grevt 
ends, of willingness to die for the fatherland, seemed to 
realise itself before their face and ejes The result was 
1 general cvalblion of feeling, n heightened sense at 
present values. In this Lessing shared He wrote a one* 
•vet tragedj, PJidcfnj, on tlic theme of jvalnotic ^cU 
sacrifice Us setting, however, was antique, its matter 
without obvious beanng on present issues By Ins rcsi* 
donee in Berlin, the Sa\on Lessing had become very much 
Prussianised To be sure. Ins habit of seeing and taking 
the other side, wherever evtreme partisanship lifted its 
voice, caused him lo be set down in Berlin is a Saxon 
sympathiser In Saxony, on the other hand, he bore th* 
reputation of an arch-Prussian And, indeed, headnured 
the Prussian king Moreovcr,hi5 best friends were Prus- 
sians, and the closest of them all, Ewald von Weist, wi* 
a Prussian officer, who fell at Kunersdorf When Gleitn, 


catching the patriotic infection, turned his back on ana- 
creontic frivolities, and began to sing the vicloties of 
Friedrich in stimng Chevy Chase stanas, Lessing acted 
M his poetic mentor , and on the publication of Gleim's 
Sungs of a Pnissiau Grenadier (1758), Lessing supplied 
a laudatory introduction A little later the cntic-scholar 
suddenlj dropped Ins literary pursuits and became 
secretary to General \on Taucntaien, the Prussian com- 
mndant il BksUb Here rt %vas, nt the centre of 
mm irj operaWrithnt Lessing, ,n dmly assocatron tvilh 
mry men, sharing their work, their ardours, and their 
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diversions, saw and lived the life which is redected in 
Minna von Barnhehn. 

Minute study of Minna von Bafiihclnt} such as our 
time is wont to bestow on the classics of literature, has 
brought to -light many traces of literary influence. But 
these things are relatively unimportant. The salient 
historical fact is that here at last, and for the first lime, 
genuine German life was brought on the stage with 
captivating art. The characters are no longer bookish 
types speaking a conventional language, but real men and 
women, each with a distinct individuality, and all talking 
naturally under easily supposable conditions. In the 
motives and situations some concession is made to 
theatric convention, but broadly speaking the comedy 
is without caricature in the direction of farce, and the 
sentiment never degenerates into mawkishness. But dra- 
matic realism, lively movement, and technical skill offer 
no guarantee of immortality. Multitudes of good realistic 
plays have been quickly forgotten, just because they were 
ioo faithful to the life of their epoch in its trivial and 
quotidian aspects. The perennial charm of Minna von 
Barnhehn is due to the fact that the reader or spectator 
feels in it the pulse-throb, not only of human nature, but 
of human nature in a great and critical epoch. Peace 
had come after seven years of bitter internecine conflict ; 
men were asking how the wounds were to be healed, and 
what the Prussian triumph might portend for Germany. 
Lessing answers with a pleasant and tactful work of art. 
The stiff-backed Prussian officer Telheim is brought to 
his knees by the sprightly Saxon Minna, and the Saxon 
victory is so managed as to convey, witliout any preach- 
ing, a salutary lesson of laughter, peace, hope, and mutual 
understanding. There is no partisanship in Minna von 
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liarithclui, nothing to lea\e a %Uiig U could be placed 
m Leipug, or even m Vienna, as well as m Berlin It 
was a n^tioml German deed 

Just before going to Breslau, Lessing had commenced 
issuing, in conjunction with his foends Nicolai, Mendels- 
sohn, and otliers, a journal called Letters Concirnwg the 
Xarrst Ltieraliirt. It ran from 1759 to 1765, and con- 
tained, in Lessing’s conlnbutions, the best literary 
cnticioiu lint had appeared in Germany op to that time 
But urbanitj was not one of its virtues. The idea was 
to emancipate cnUcism from the pettiness of cliques 
and factions, and tell the plain truth But as the letters 
were largely devoted to fnediocnUes—inccmipelent trans- 
lators, pretentious poetasters, and so forth— Ihej now 
make the impression of a Hercules slashing among 
pygmies who might weff enough have been left to the 
oblivion which Time mercifully provides for their bind 
It IS noticeable, however, that certain far-reaching ideas 
bad already taien root m Lc&>ing's mind, namely, that 
the French classical tragedy was not so Greek as had been 
supposed, that Shakespeare was more truly Greek than the 
Frenchmen — more nearly "vkin to the German genius, 
and hence a better model for mutation To enforce these 
ideas, mill Aristotle in band, and to dnve Ihein home 
with clear analy'sis and superb dialectic, was to be the 
task of the Hamburg I>ra>iiating> But before he took 
up (hat task Lessing put bunself at Uie head of European 
cnucs with his Laocoon (1766} 

The purpose of the Laecoon was to delimit the prov- 
inces of poetry and the plastic arts in such a way as to 
prove the necessary futility of minute description m the 
former and o{ symbolism in the Jailer The subject Jiad 
en treated by several English and French wrilers, and 
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was closely connected in Lessing’s mind with the new 
Hellenism, which taught that the Greeks were the one 
source of light and the final authority in matters of art. 
If this was so, it followed that to understand the Greeks 
properly was to arrive at final canons. Lessing accepted 
this point of view, but there remained the problem of 
making sure that the Greeks had been properly under- 
stood. The great apostle of new Hellenism in Germany 
was Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-68), whose en- 
thusiastic descriptions of Greek statues opened a new era in 
archaeology and art criticism. Why does Laocoon appear 
nobly calm in the statue, whereas Virgil makes him shriek 
with pain ? Winckelmann's answer was ; Because the 
statue, like all Greek statues, bodies forth an ethical ideal 
of “noble simplicity and quiet grandeur." Here Lessing 
takes up his argument, contending that the sculptor was 
not concerned with ethics, but with physical beauty. In 
due time the following dogma is made to emerge from 
the discussion. From the nature of the means they 
respectively employ, plastic art is confined to the represen- 
tation of things coexistent in space, that is, bodies ; while 
poetry must represent things sequent in time, that is, 
actions. From this it follows that the descriptive poet 
who tries to give a vivid impression of an object by 
describing its parts one after the other, must necessarily 
fail, because the mind can never synthetise the details into 
an all-at-once impression. 

The argument of the Laocoon is vulnerable at many 
points. Lessing was hardly the man to be a law-giver 
for the plastic arts, for of statues and paintings he had 
seen but little. When he wrote the Laocoon his eyes had 
never rested on a cast of the group, probably not even on 
a drawing of it. He puts painting and sculpture together 
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under the name of italeret, as if they were tlie same 
thing He writes of poetry as if its only aim were to 
produce a \ivid mental image Historical considerations 
are entirely lacking The eigUteentli-century thinkers 
had a sublime faith in the power of logical ratiocination , 
and just as one of them would sit down among Ins books 
and e\ol\e a complete theory, say, of primitive society, 
so another, with hand and eye quite unschooled, would 
boldly expound the necessary principles of plastic arC 
But after all, the Laocoin is one of the most stimulating 
pieces of criticism ever wnllcn The difficulty is in cer- 
tain taciUy assumed premises These granted, the clanty 
and cogency of the reasoning are beyond praise The 
book did not purport to be a systematic treatise, but a 
" ferment of thought " , and Us importance is to be found 
in the ferment of thought that it produced m olber minds 
Says Goethe, in speaking of Us effect on bimseU %nd his 
contemporariesi “ As by a lightning flash the conse- 
quences of this splendid thought lighted up the way 
before us, and all previous criticism was thrown 
away like a w orn-out coat " 

As m the Laocw?i, so m the Hetubiirg DramaUir^, 
which has the value of a classic treatise on the tragic art, 
though in form it was a weekly journal conducted in 
connection with the so-called Hamburg National Theatre, 
Lessing proceeds on the hypothesis that it is possible 
to arrive at absolute canons of art, and that the way 
to do it IS to study the Greeks The most important 
numbers are those devoted to Voltaire's Scmiruxiis, Zaire, 
and Mirope, Thomas Corneilles Essex, Pierre Corneille’s 
Rodogune, and Weisses Rtckard ihe Third Lessing’s 
attitude toward the Frendimen is that of a keen and 
resourceful attorney for the prosecution Voltaire is 
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subjected to withering criticism, and even the great 
Corneilte fares badly. Shakespeare is exalted. It is shown 
that the wonderful rules of the haulc Iragcdie are in good 
part mere pedantries, based on a misunderstandingof Aris- 
totle. But there is always the implication that, once the 
great Sfagyrite is correctly understood, the whole matter 
is settled, because hh rules were based on eternal facts 
of human nature. “ I could easily settle with Aristotle's 
prestige," he wrote, "if I could do likewise with his 
reasons.” The impression is produced that for Lessing 
the merit of Shakespeare was not so much in being Shake- 
speare, as in being a better Greek than Voltaire. 

That Lessing does not deal quite fairly with the 
Frenchmen whom he assailed must be admitted. His 
gibes at Voltaire may be pardoned, since the greatness 
of Voltaire, as Lessing very well knew, does not reside 
in his tragedies. But it is different with respect to the 
elder Corneille, in whom all the world now recognises 
the representative of a noble and stately form of art, 
which had the same right to be, and to be itself, as had 
the art of Sophocles or of Shakespeare. But in Lessing's 
defence it must be said that he was not so much concerned 
to disparage the haute tragedic in itself as to shatter its 
false pretensions and disiilude its German imitators. For 
it was not content to stand on its own merit as French, 
but paraded itself, at least in critical discussion, as Greek ; 
and in Germany, where no Corneille or Racine had made 
his appearance, the re%'erence of the learned for a form 
and style conventionally supposed to be Greek had become 
a hampering superstition. The times demanded not so 
much a judicial appraiser, as a liberator who should tear 
off the mask. Lessing tore it off. 

The valedictory number of the Hamburg Drautaiurgy 
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conliineci Lessing’s famous renuaaation of the name of 
poet He declared that he did not feel the U\mg spring 
within him, and owed solcl> to his critical facullj wh^ 
e\cr success he had had as a poet , wherefore it annojed 
him to hear the critical faculty disparaged “They say 
it stiQes genius, he wrote, “and 1 thought I had got 
from it something that comes \cry close to genius. 1 
am a lame man who cannot possibly be edified by a lam 
poon against crutches.** Eiinlta Gttlolli, the second of 
his three most famous plaj-s, could hardly be belter 
described than by calling it a tragedy begotten of the 
critical intellect, but of a enbeat intellect so been and so 
perfectly disciplined as almost to descr\e the name of 
genius The theme had haunted his mind for years. 
Ongmallj he bad planned a Roman phy on the Virginia 
story, with revolution following the daughter’s death 
by the hand of her father Then he decided to give 
the tragic incident a modern setting, and to leave out the 
revolution So Appius Claudius was converted into an 
art-loving Italian pnnee who has tired of his mistress 
and been set aflame by the fresh beauty of Emiha Galotli 
By means of a plot hatched m the brain of the pnnee s 
supcrscHiaceable tool, Mannelh, Emilia s belroUirf lover 
IS killed by pretend^ robbers, and she herself is “ res 
cued and taken to the castle of the prince. There she 
IS killed by her father on her ovm petition, not because 
she IS in any immediate danger from her pursuer, but 
because she cannot trust herself to resist his seductive 
wiles. To the prince nothing happens. 

Aside from its dubious catastrophe, which is just a 
little shocking, Te<ason about it as one will, GalolU 

13 a Ene example of close knit dramatic construction 
The characters are lifelike, there is ripid movement, 
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perfect motivation, and never a sentence that does not tell. 
It was really a “regular" tragedy of a new type, since 
the rules, in their essential import, were strictly observed. 
It is thus in a sense the starting-point of the modern 
tragic drama in Germany. Regularity was not to be the 
shibboleth of the coming epoch, but Lessing's masterpiece 
of technique remained as a beacon to warn off from 
subjective extravagance. Even in plays which disre- 
garded the warning its influence is discernible. While in 
form only the tragedy of an ill-fated girl in far-off Italy, 
it was closely related to the larger life of the time, because 
it was taken as a caustic comment on the ways of the 
German princelings. Thus it helped in more ways than 
one to swell the current of revolutionary feeling. 

And, now, leaving Lessing’s greatest work for con 
sideration in a subsequent chapter, let us turn to the man 
who first brought home to his nation the idea that merit 
in literature comes not by the imitation of models, how- 
ever good, but by originality, native vigour, and fulness 
of expression. 

It was not given to Johann GorrFRiED Herder 
(1744-1803) to create finished masterpieces of any kind. 
He had imagination, learning, historical insight, intellec- 
tual acumen, and prophetic vision ; but he lacked literary 
skill of the humbler sort — was not a good craftsman with 
the pen. His early writings, with which alone we are here 
concerned, are a shower of sparks struck from his mind as 
he read. He wrote in a fer\mur, digressing, rhapsodising, 
gathering in irrelevant material, and rarely giving his 
matter time to clarify and arrange itself into a luminous 
argument. He is thus fragmentary, chaotic, difficult to 
read. But he is full of substance. In his work are found, 
along with much that is confused and erroneous, the 
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germs of the ^^hole lileraiy iao\cnicnt Uiat began with 
Goethe’i GStz loji BcrUchtngcn, ind ended vnth the deca- 
dence of rommtjcjsra He is the real father of the hia- 
toncal method It was he who first expounded, in a large 
and iropre&>i\e way, the idea that poetry is e\erjwhcre 
the eiolutionary product of national conditions, and 
that the criteni for judging it should be sought in that 
fact rather than in abstract and unnersal canons He 
was (he first apostle of the foih-aong and the founder of 
a new science of the Uible 

Herder was born at Morungen, East Prussia, studied 
theology at Konigsberg, and then settled in Riga as 
teacher and preacher As a student he read Rousseau 
and Hume, and discussed them w ilh the ) oung Kant, then 
unknown to fame He also became acquainted with 
Johann Georg Hamann (1730-^8), an eccentric poly- 
bistor then living at Konigsberg and immersed in the 
study of ancient and modern languages Hamann had 
Used in England, liaxing been sent there as a bookseller's 
agent , but he had no mind for business, took to dissipa- 
tion, and presently brought up in the gutter Then he 
repented of his sins and found in the Bible the mainstay 
of Ills new-born soul He began to study the Scriptures 
m Greek and Hebrew, divagated thence into Greek poetry 
and philosophy, delved into Arabic, and withal took a 
lively interest m English, Frencli, and German literature 
He taught Herder Engh^, using HamUt for a text-book. 
His oracular profundity gave him the sobriquet of the 
Magus of the North By his multifarious studies, pur* 
suedwith mugmalive heat, he had acquired a keen sense 
of ethnic difierences Underneath all the differences, 
however, he found poetry of some kind as a universal 
fact of primitive culture “Poetry,’* he writes m his 
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JEsiheiica iti Xuce, “is the mother-tongue of mankind, 
just as gardening is older than agriculture, painting tlian 
writing, song than declamation, similes than syllogisms.” 
Odd fancies were mixed up with his ideas of primitive 
poetry. Thus he writes, again in the /Esthetica : “ The 
repose of our ancestors was a deeper sleep, and their 
motion a reeling dance. Seven days they would sit in 
silence or meditation or amazement, and then ope their 
mouths in winged proverbs. The senses and the passions 
speak and understand nothing but images." 

The half-truth that poetry is the mother-tongue of 
mankind, is the germ of Herder’s message. “ It is cer- 
tainty true,” he says, “that long before there was any 
prose, poetry had reached its greatest height. . . . The 
first authors of every nation are poets, and the first poets 
are inimitable. . . . In later times we have verified philo- 
sophy, but mediocre poetry,” These sentences are from 
the Fragments on Recent German Literature (1767-68), 
which were in form a running commentary on the Lit- 
ieraturhriefe of Lessing. The general theme of the First 
Collection is the relation of language to poetry. “ The 
genius of a nation’s language,” says Herder, “is at the 
same time the genius of its literature.” This led to a 
speculative account of the life and growth of language in 
general, thence to a consideration of the peculiarities of 
the German language as compared with other languages. 
In the Second Collection Herder paid his respects to the 
German imitators of Hebrew and Greek poets, arguing that 
the essence of a nation’s poetry can never be transferred to 
the language of another people, because the poetry reflects 
a psychic life that grew out of peculiar conditions of 
time and place. The Hebrews, he says in effect, looked 
out on a nature that was different from that which we 
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Gennans know, their religion was not like ours, their 
patriotism had another basis Tlie‘'rosesof Sharon 'and 
the “ cedars of Lebanon ’’ mean nothing to a German , 
to be cffeclue, the poetrj of nature must be poetry 
of the nature that one knows and fecU So, loo, die 
Greeks had their own peculiar history, mjthology, and 
em ironment, out of which their poetry grew , the attempt 
to imitate them — this was shown by a series of penetra- 
ting comparisons — results in artificial productions which 
are neidier Greek nor German Herder s counsel to his 
countrymen was that, instead of trying to imitate the 
Greeks, they make good translations of them, study their 
bpint, and learn therefrom to be ongmal, e%en as the 
Greeks had been 

In the Ci(/iruf ForesU (1769) Herder subjected the 
new LaccoSn to a searching criticism which exposed 
some of the weak points in Lessing’s argument The 
most of the ailtque is occupied with matters of scholar* 
ship basing no relation to the literary mo\ement of the 
time, but toward the end Herder took excepbon to Les- 
sing’s fundamental distinction t^lween poetry and plastic 
art This was, it will be remembered, that the former 
employs arbitrary signs successive in time, the latter 
natural signs coexistent in space Herder pointed out 
that the essential nature of poetry could not very well in- 
here in a quality which it shared with music, dance, and 
ordinary speech The distinctive thing about poetry, he 
thought, was energy — the “power that resides in the 
words and, though it first passes through the ear, works 
immediately on the soul” But notwithstanding the 
diilerence m their point of Mew and their theoretic con- 
clusions, the two men agreed in their opinion of tame 
descriptive poetry, “Achonj passion, feeling 1 I, too. 
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love them in poetry beyond all things else/’ exclaimed 
Herder. “I, too, hate nothing so much as dead, stag- 
nant description, especially when it takes up whole pages 
and poems. Yet I do not hate it with such deadly hatred 
as to condemn every detailed picture, even should it be 
painted as consisting of coexistent parts, . . . Nor do I 
hate it because Homer does thus and so, and not other- 
wise. If I have learned anything from Homer, it is that 
poetry works by its energy.” So far as the ultimate 
nature of poetry is concerned, neither Lessing's formula 
nor Herder's has any great value ; but the idea that it 
was power, rather than picturesqueness or sentiment, 
proved very captivating to*the young writers who were 
about to be known as Kraftgenies, or power-geniuses. 
It was also interesting to hear that the Greeks were, after 
all, only the Greeks, and that their poets had never been 
sent into the world to furnish artistic norms for all men 
everywhere. 

Next came the Letters on Ossian and the Songs of 
Ancient Peoples, and an essay on Shakespeare — both 
published in 1773. By this time Herder had resigned 
his position at Riga, spent some months in France, and 
made the acquaintance of Goethe, who was then studying 
law at Strassburg. The importance of the writings just 
mentioned is largely due to the fact that the ideas they 
contain were instilled, duringHerder’s memorable sojourn 
at Strassburg in 1770-71, into the mind of a man who 
could turn them to account creatively. Maepherson's 
Ossian and Percy's Reliqnes were received by Herder 
with great enthusiasm as the gospel of a new literary dis- 
pensation. In his judgment the newly-discovered Celtic 
bard was quite comparable to Homer, and each was 
admirable because he had been the organ-voice of his 

Q 
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peoplL “Isliould like lo remind >ou," he v.rotc, “tlut 
the poems of OiSian arc wn^r, songs of an unculture , 
sensuous people Knovs )ou that the Milder apeop e 
IS, that IS, the freer and more spontaneous in Us action 
(for the Mord has no other meaning), the wilder, that is, 
freer, livelier, more sensuous, more tjncally energetic Us 
songs must be, if U las aiij Homer's rhapsodies 

and Ossian’s songs were, so to speak, impromptus, 
because in their time there was no knowledge of anything 
else After Ossun came Uie minstrels — weak and distant 
followers, U IS true, but still followers — until art came m 
and extinguished nature Then men karned to torment 
themsehes from youth up with foreign languages, learning 
syllabic quantities which no longer came naturally by ear , 
they learned to work according to rules which no genius 
acceptsasrutesof nature, to poetise about subjects about 
whidi one cannot eren think, still less musc or employ the 
imaguiauon , to feign passions that we liase riot, and 
imitate psychic powers that we lack— until eveolhmg 
became falsehood, weakness, aib&Cialily Poesy, 
which ought to be the most impetuous and self-assured 
daughter of the human soul, became the most uncertaui, 
lame, and staggering 

The essay on Shakespeare was an impassioned protest 
against Uie absurdity of judgmg the mighty Bnton by 
the canons of French tragedy It begins wiUi a com- 
paratively calm account of the Greeh drama, which is 
explained as the natural product of Greek conditions. Its 
purpose, we are told, was to stir llie soul by an illusion 
of reality, and this end it attained by very simple means. 
In companion with Uic drama of the Greeks, Uiat of the 
French is described as a “doll that lacks mind, hie, 
nature, truth." \V hen Iht subject of Shakespearei» reached, 
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Herder becomes rhapsodic and tortures the German 
language for superlatives. The drift of it all is that 
Shakespeare substituted complexity for the Greek sim- 
plicity, and that he, too, was effective — tremendously so. 
He made a drama different from that of the Athenians, 
because he had another tradition behind him, another life 
about him. He had the genius to express that life in all 
its fulness, variety, rush, and pressure. His plays are 
likened by Herder to the surging sea. The seemingly 
disordered scenes are the "outline of a divine theo- 
dicy,” Shakespeare is the " interpreter of nature in all her 
tongues.” "What,” vociferates Herder, after an elo- 
quent exposition of King Lear, “ Shakespeare no dramatic 
poet ! He who embraces with his arm the hundred scenes 
of a world-event ; who orders it all with his eye, filling 
it with one soul that breathes through it and gives it life ; 
and who carries along with him, I will not say our atten- 
tion, but our heart and all our passions, from beginning 
to end ! " 

Herder's enthusiasm for "wild” folk furnished him 
with new criteria of poetic merit. They were strong 
feeling, sincerity, sensuousness. Where Uiese were, he 
thought he heard the voice of nature ; and he found it 
especially in the poetry of unlettered men, or of those 
who, if lettered, had kept their souls unharmed by the 
corroding influence of conventionality and refinement. 
From his point of view, then, the greatest poets, such as 
Homer, Ossian, and Shakespeare, had been at once folk- 
singers and poets of nature (“nature," of course, includ- 
ing human nature). Following up his idea and making 
no very sharp distinction in his mind between die natural, 
which was always good, and the artificial, which was 
always bad, he began to make a collection his object 
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bang to sliow that poetrj w indeed a wildflovrcr dial 
grovi-s eicryuhcre and flouruhea best among rude and 
pnmilne men His worL uas published in I77®» under 
ihe title Filisc/igs, '«hich wa* v.isely clianged m later 
editions to I ciCfs cf Ihe \ahons tis The selections 

were obtained trora a great variety of literary sources, 
and Mere all translated into German m imitation of 
the original form Under the heading “Far North" 
were included songs from Greenland, Lapland, Esthoma, 
Bohemia, Kamslchatka Then came the “ Greets and 
Romans, represented by Orphic hjmns, songs of 
Sappho, Pindar, Simonides, a chorus from the Anligcne, 
some songs of Catullus and Horace, and a fcM »n 
monUsh ijbn Under “Romanic" were embraced a 
few from the Italian and French, a large number from the 
Spanish The heading ” Northern ’ was made to co\er 
*on^ from the Edda, ScoUuh and English ballads, 
lyrics of SbaVespeare and some songs from the Danish* 
The Sixth bool, lias deiotcd to German songs, and among 
Ihe^ were a few, hitherto unpubliUicd, that had been 
Colieoted by Goethe m Alsatia tinally there was an 
appeodis giving specimens of poetry from Madagascar 
and Peru 

That this famous coUecUoti contained very lietcro** 
gencous things is a matter of small importance Its 
significance lies tn the fact that it exhibited poetry as a 
universal fact of human nature wid supplied new criteria 
for judging U 

If Herder has appeared hitherto as a precursor of 
roi^ucism. he is still wore so w a pamphlet which be 
published m J 775 under the odd and hardly translatable 
UUe Auch ctM Philosoi,hte dcr Ge^luchic It u a 
cment attack on the Age of Enlightenment, coupled 
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with an incidental defence on the despised Middle Ages. 
“ Can any one in the world fail to comprehend/’ he wrote, 
“ that light does not nourish mankind ? That repose and 
luxury and so-called freedom of thought can never make 
the general happiness and destiny ? I am far from 
defending those everlasting national movements and 
devastations, feudal wars, monkish armies, pilgrimages, 
and crusades ; but I would fain explain them. And what 
a spirit breatlies in it all 2 Ferment of human forces ! 
Grand cure of the entire race by means of violent exer- 
cise I If I might use so bold a figure, Fate was winding 
up the great clock that had run down (doing it, to be 
sure, with much noise, and not expecting the weights 
to hang quietly), and how the wheels did rattle ! " 
A little further on, after a bitter characterisation of his 
own epoch, he continues ; "Be it as it may, give us back 
for many reasons your reverence and superstition, your 
darkness and ignorance, your disorder and rudeness of 
manners ; and fake in return our light and our unbelief, 
our nerveless coldness and refinement, our philosophic 
flaccidity and human wretchedness ! ” 

This by no means represents Herder's final attitude, 
but the booklet is significant — like Goethe's warm enco- 
mium of Gothic architecture, published two years earlier 
— of the coming change of feeling toward the Middle 
Ages. 



XIV 

THE \OUNG GOETHE AXD THE “STORM 
AND STRESS * 

Tub time was at last npe tor the connng of tlie king 
But let his kingship be looked for m no one period of his 
life, in no one phase of his work, rather m the totality of 
hi 3 manj'Sided, finely balanced, and marseilously clear* 
sighted genius. 

Goethe, christened joiuxs Wolfgang, was born at 
¥rankfort-on*the*Mam wv 1749 and died at Weimar tn 
1832 By Im mother he was imagmatne and artistic, 
by hts father precise, methodical, studiously observant of 
his own ways The blood that flowed m his vans was 
full of opposing potentialities In his youth he was as 
capacious as an April day , now Ucituni, distraught, 
brooding o\er nameless woes, again ]0\ial, hilarious, 
ready lor the wildest lark , one moment a sentimentalist 
revelling m the joy of tears, the neat a satinst turning 
his weapons back upon huQSiet{,or a phlegmatic obsetsec 
surveying his own vagaries iirthe white light of reason 
He knew all moods, passions, enthusiasms He bad m 
him the germs of a poet, a painter, a mystic, a ration- 
alist, a scholar, a man of science, an administrator, a 
devoted publicish 

The atmosphere of the Goethe household m Frankfort 
was one of patrician refinement The family lived rather 
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simply in social contact with the best people in a com- 
mercial city of some thirty thousand inhabitants, where 
there was neither prince nor court. An resthetic appeal 
was always present in the form of books, pictures, music, 
and reminiscences of Italy — a subject on which pater- 
familias was fond of dilating. If there was wealth, 
according to the standards of the time, there was no 
exclusiveness, and no pampering of the children. The 
boy Wolfgang saw much of the plain people, and learned 
to love their language and their ways. 

In the free city of Frankfort national feeling was at a 
low ebb. The burghers were proud of their position 
as a constituent of the empire, and when an emperor was 
to be crowned, they crowned him with elaborate cere- 
monial. For the rest they cared little for the empire, and 
felt themselves nearer to Paris than to Vienna. Perhaps 
the most lasting impression made on the mind of the boy 
Goethe by the political conditions of his native city was 
a certain fond feeling for the picturesqueness of old local 
custom, and for the pomps and mummeries of public 
authority ; in especial a habit of regarding the empire as 
a venerable symbol not to be taken very seriously, save 
with the poetic imagination. In the family disputes over 
the Seven Years' War — the mother’s people were Austrian 
sympathisers — the boy sided with his father in favour 
of the Prussian king. The occupation of Frankfort 
by a French army in 1759 brought a host of new im- 
pressions. For the sake of his French, Wolfgang was 
allowed to attend the French theatre, which the city's 
unwelcome guests provided for their own amusement. 
From a French comrade of his own age, the son of one 
of the actresses, he quickly picked up colloquial French. 
He saw French comedies, occasionally a tragedy, and 
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soon fcU equal to the wittng of a Frcncli play He load 
Racine and Corneille, and tried lo roaster the doctrine of 
the unities But this task lie soon ga\c up m disgust, 
concluding viilh precocious iiisdom that the plays 
better than the theory 

What IS important lo all this is that by the tune 
he was tvrcKe years old Goethe ivas an accomplished 
young Frenchman — at home in Uic French drama, and 
accustomed to look at all things theatrical from the 
trench point of mcw Later lus nund under'acnt an 
anU-Galhc rcnilsion, but impressions had been received, 
>Abich must certainly be counted mwilh the totality of 
later influences, that m-ide it impossible for him, m the 
Napoleonic en, to take sides uiOj the virulent haters of 
Prance 

(n 1765 Goethe entered the University of Leipzig) 
registering, in accordance with his fathers wish, as a 
student of taw He w-as a good Latimst, but no Grecian 
at iV, had a smattering of ffafian, and rattier more than 
a smattering of English Already poetry was his ruling 
pa<iSion He had filled divers volumes with juvenile 
verse, and he had high hopes of light and Jeadmgfrom 
the Leipzig professors, tspccially from Gellert, wlio was 
then at the height of hi* popularity But he was dis- 
appointed No one took any interest m his poetic aspira- 
lion^, and the academic mill was just then gnnding no 
grist that he could assimilate as food So he turned his 
back on it — with emotions that were afterward cynically 
recorded in Fainl In a few montlis he gave up hope 
and fell into a moping tsebncholy Then come a 
distracting love-affair with Annette bchonkopf — - the 
first ifi a long procession of terrcstnal muses — wbicli 
revived the dying lync Oame, and at the same time 
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furnished the central motive for a little play, the Die 
Latiite des Veiiiebfen. 

Aside from juvenilia that may be neglected, the earliest 
phase of Goethe's lyric gift is seen in the recently dis- 
covered collection Annette,^ dating from 1767, and in the 
New Songs, published with music in 1769. The Annette 
poems are in the gallant, erotic vein. They reveal a 
youth occupied with the stirrings of sexual passion, and 
turning his hand to pclilcs poesies in the conventional 
Saxon style. A model can be found for nearly every 
one of them. The personal note, if they have one, is a 
note of boyish knowingness. The Ke~w Songs have a 
like savour, but are more terse and more original in 
expression. These, too, however, convey a suggestion 
of mental origin ; of being a clever moralist’s comment 
rather than a poet's cry. Love is treated not, indeed, 
ignobly, but with little depth or delicacy of feeling. Yet 
they are realistic. Schiller’s earliest love-songs tell of 
cosmic harmonies and the prenatal affinity of soul for 
soul } Goethe’s of amorous dalliance, of the half-stolen, 
half-permitted liberties of the lover, of the dangerous pull 
of desire, and of the blessedness, for man and maid, of 
having resisted it. At the time, Goethe thought the songs 
artless and likened them to wildfiowers growing by the 
brook. But the effect of spontaneous artlessness is just 
what the reader of to-day does not find in them. That 
is a later development 

Die Lanne des Verliebten, i.e,, the Lover’s Wayward 
Humour, is a pastoral in lightly tripping alexandrines 
that pulsate with life, notwitlistanding the effeteness 
■ of the genre and the tenuity of the matter. The 

♦ First published by Suphan in the Deutsche Rundschau for July 
1S95, aftenvards in the Weimar edition of Goethe, vol. 38, 
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theme Is the punishment of an o%er*jcaluus luwr, and 
the o%er jealous lo\er is Goethe hiruscU. The effect 
of his literary disillusion at Lcipiig had been to put him 
out of humour with ambitious projects, and to commee 
him tint h,e would do best at first with little things grow- 
ing out of his own expcriencL Tins conviction guided 
him aright into his foreordained path of ‘‘confession 
Tins first little pla>, to be sure, was laboriously filed and 
polished, but that and its successor, the Fcllcuf Ciilfnis, 
were the last of his poetic "tflorls." After that the 
things welled up of themsehes from tlut hvang spnng, 
which Lcssnig ruefully admitted that he could not find 
m himself Goethe wrote henceforth to relieve emotional 
tension by slating the case m imaginary form His 
eluractenstic process u^as to be rapid, unconscious, at 
times even somnambulistic , yet always a faithful ren- 
dering of the inner agiUtiun And of the outward fact, 
too His skelcfiing and drawinj^ which he worked -it 
industriously under Oescr at Ucipiig, and practisciT for 
many y ears tliereafter, helped to make him a keen observer 
of things m general, and when reffcctioii had shown 
him that all things, whether men like Uicm or not, have 
their place in nature s scheme, and hence some possible 
value in the artistic expression of life, he was fitted to be 
the pnnee of revhsts as well as the prince of dreamers. 

In the fall of 1768 Goelhc returned to his Frankfort 
home desperately ill I'or a year and a half he led the 
secluded life of an invalid, occupied wiUi brooding 
thoughts, witli curious studies m magic and alchemy, and 
With musings and debates on the subject of religion 
While at the time the blessing was hardly visible beneatli 
its deep disguise, it w'as really no misfortune for hun to 
have heard, at tlie age of twenty, the winnownng wings 
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of Death.. His saintly friend, Fniulein von Klettenburg, 
who was eager to have him make his peace with God 
in her way, was unable to make him see that he had been 
a very great sinner ; but he envied her her calm and went 
with her to the meetings of the local pietists. He learned 
to speak their language and to be very devout in their 
way. Erelong the current of a larger life swept him 
away from them, but it had become for ever impossible 
for him to think otherwise than nobly and tenderly of 
genuine religious feeling. He had been deeply touched 
by its mystic appeal, and henceforth religion was one of 
the great and revered facts of human existence. In time 
men called him a pagan and an enemy of Christianity ; 
but modern literature owes to him some of its most 
exquisite and sympathetic portrayals of the religious life. 

• In deciding to continue his law studies at Strassburg, 
Goethe u'as actuated principally by a desire to perfect his 
command of French. He had hitherto felt himself half 
a Frenchman, and was wont to write many of his familiar 
letters in French, with copious sprinklings of verse. 
But in Strassburg, on French soil, it was fated that he 
should draw nearer to the fatherland. He fell in with 
a group of young countrymen whose Teutonic French 
was derided by those to the manner born — ^with the result 
that they decided to drop the foreign tongue and stand 
on their dignity as Germans. Thb anti-Gallic feeling 
was then stimulated by intercourse with Herder into a 
fervid enthusiasm for things German, and especially for 
the national element in poetry. The famous names 
appeared to him in a new light. He began to think of 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Ossian as mighty voices of 
nature — the nature in which they had severally been 
rooted. The great criteria of merit — so the new gospel 
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seemed to saj — were genuineness, force, native ^^gour, 
Uie smell of Uic sod , the signs of degeneracy were imita- 
tion, arti&cuUty, o\cr refinement, solicitude about con* 
\entional rules Uwasa corollary of this doctrine that 
the songs of the rude forefathers and of unlettered foft 
in the present were actually better than the nnitatnc 
productions of learning and culture In his fragutcnls 
Herder had admontslied the ambitious German poet to 
** study the superstitions and sagas of the forefathers and 
adapt them to the poetic spirit of the present" “Let 
him don the goatskins of the prophet,'’ said Herder, 

‘ and wander through tlie mjthologies of the old skalds 
and bards, as well as those of his own honest country* 
men ' Herder was already making, for the priwte 
delectation of himself and ht> betrothed, Karohne 
Flachsland, a coHection of German poems whidi seemed 
to him the “true expression of feeling and of the whole 
soul "Do to be surprised," he wrote to her, “that 
a young Lapp who does not know? his letters, has nescr 
been to school, and hardly has a God, sings better than 
Major Kleist For the Lapp tong his song on the wing, 
as he was gliding oicr the snow with lus rtindccr, im- 
patient to see Lake Orra, where his sweetheart fi\cd , but 
Major Kleist made lus song by imitation from a book." 

Under the in&uence of such ideas Goetlie became a 
collector — the first real collector in Germany .since Herder 
was getting his gems from books — of folk-songs On a 
lour through Al»atia he gathered a dozen, catching tliero, 
as he said, from the throats of ancient grandams, and 
sent them to Herder as a pntxfess treasure "All girls 
who wish to find f3>our with me," he declared, "shall 
learn them and sing them lly sister shall copy the music 
for you UJB , Uie old tunes as God made them ’ 
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But literary theories and enthusiasm do not make a 
poet, else Herder should have been one. It was love, 
again, that gave the lyric impulse ; and how different 
from the New Songs of Leipzig are the really new songs 
that were inspired by the country maid Friederike Brion 1 
We no longer hear clever conceits or echoes of conven- 
tional sentiment, but genuine bird-notes that sing them- 
selves and have no need of any cunning derived from 
reflection. Take the May Festival and note how perfectly 
true it rings ; 

]Vie herrlich leuchlet 
Mir die Natur ! 

Wte gliinzt die Sonne, 

Wie lacht die Flttr ! 

0 Lieb’, o Liebe, 

So golden schun, 

Wie Morgenwolken 
Auf jenen Hohn. 

The songs which were written by Goethe during the 
next few years of his life, after he had thus found him- 
self as poet, opened a new era in German lyrism. His 
art is seen at its best in such poems as the May Festival, 
Welcome and Parting, On the Lake, New Love, Neiv 
Life, Restless Love, Comfort in Tears, To the Moon, the 
King in Thule. It is no doubt a simple art j compared 
with the wonderful word-craft of Keats or the imagina- 
tive splendours of Shelley, it seems almost tame. But 
in its simplicity its power resides. It is based on absolute 
fidelity to the truth : nowhere is there anything scintil- 
lant or exaggerated. In these songs the love of woman 
seems to blend with a deep joy in the visible forms of 
the outer world, and a suggestion of feeling too deep 
for words is conveyed by means of descriptive touches 
that are copied exactly from nature. The famous little 
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“ Wanderer sNight-aong," beginning Ibcr alien Gtpfcln at 
Ruh, IS an example in point. U was GoelUe s disco%ery 
that the finest poetic effects are producible by the simplest 
means, through Uie pow er of su^esUon. The great I jrista 
of the romantic epocli — Eichendorff, Uhland, Heme, 
MonU, Muller— all caught Ihctnck from him, or caught 
it from the folk-song, as he had done It is a matter of 
w'aking response e echoes by louchmg the right chord m 
the right waj The reader of Goetfie has no difficulty in 
understanding Wagner’s paradoa that the greatness of a 
poet IS to be measured by uhat be refrains from sayiog 
When Goethe returned to hnnkfort as licentiate m 
law, ID the summer of 1771 , a world of new ideas and 
bitter-sweet memories were jostling one anoUier m bis 
inner being His imagination, now drawn to masterful 
heroes with German blood m their veins, was already 
communing with two doughty figures of the siateenUi 
century GOu von Berlichmgea and haust in a few 
weeks be had turned the autobiognphy of Gotz into a 
series of vivid dramatic pictures wbida so engrossed him 
that he “forgot Homer, Shakiispeare, and everjUung " 
The rules were of couise flung to the winds On read- 
ing the manuscript, Herder wrote “Shakespeare has 
spoiled jou In a doule spint Goethe replied that the 
thing would have to be melted up and recast In *773 
he made a revision and published it anonymously as Gulz 
ir?n £>crl(r/ii/ig£ii .ril/i llu fruM HtinJ It caused a great 
and a very wrholesome sensation The young Frankfort 
lawyer liad suddenly blazed out as the cynosure of the 
German firuumcnl. To be sure, the “ bewitching mon- 
ster did not lail, even m the eaatement, to draw 
the fire of the sober-minded Lessing, who saw clearly 
enough that somclhmg remarkable bad happened, made 
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the oracular comment : “ He fills intestines with sand 
and sells them for ropes. Who ? The poet, peradven- 
ture, who turns a man’s life-history into dialogue and 
proclaims it as a drama.” Since then many and many 
a critic has complained that Gotz is not a well-constructed 
play ; yet there it stands, proof against the tooth of time, 
a monumental literary triumph. And, after all, when it 
is well acted it is highly effective on the stage. 

The reason for its effectiveness in the theatre and 
for its literary classicity is the same : it is surcharged with 
life, and the life is genuine. From the tectonic point of 
view no doubt Emilia Galotti is the belter play ; but how 
much more there is in Gotz to see, to think, and to feel I 
The whole si.xteenth century is conjured back. We have 
fighting and love-making and negotiating ; feudal foray, 
attack, and defence ; court intrigue, public affairs, the 
state of the law, the clash of opinion and prejudice, 
the administration of justice by (he Veme. We have the 
domestic life of high and low, the wandering gipsy, the 
burning and marauding peasant. There is an almost 
bewildering variety of characters, each speaking his 
natural language and living himself out in his own way. 
Hardly a phase in the life of the time can be thought of 
that is not reflected sooner or later in Gotz von Berlichin- 
geii. And through it all as a connecting thread runs the 
idealised life-history of Gotz himself, conceived as a 
champion of freedom and self-help in an age of anarchy. 
No doubt certain parts are rather loosely connected with 
the central tragedy ; others, perhaps, are unduly elabo- 
rated, because the eye of Goethe rested a little too fondly 
on this and that detail of his picture. By their great 
variety and their rapid changes the scenes made unpre- 
cedented demands on stage-craft, but the imagination is 
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jje\ cr baffled or seriously perplexed U easily supplies Uic 
missing links ol logic and bistory 
The author of C jfi had not been spoiled by Shakespeare, 
nor did he imitate Shakespeare in the sense naturally 
earned by that phrase It is time that misconception 
were laid to rest Goethe did not belong to the order of 
mutators All his life long, it is true, he was a great 
taker of what suited his purpose , just as Shakespe ire had 
been, and just as Homer would, no doubt, appear to ha\e 
been if we knew more of his antecedents. But whate\er 
he took he transmuted and vitalised with his own genius. 
In writing C<5jr he was inQtienccd not so much by Shake* 
speare asb> the conception of Shakespeare Uiat he bad got 
from Herder, who knew htlle and cared IiUle about the 
dramatic art What Herder admired m Shakespeare was 
the exuberant life, the mighty interaction of historical 
and passional forces, that he found m him. He saw in 
him the wonderful mirror of an epoch, but the artist, 
the playwright, he hardly saw at all Shakespeare, who 
aflected him so powerfully m the reading, was set down 
as Nature s magician, who had done his wonders m a 
spirit of sublime lawlessness This nobon of the great 
Elizabethan was taken over by Goethe in the form of a 
peilervid but utterly uncritical admiration Naturally 
enough, Iheretore, to Stukespeanse was, for him, to be 
original as Shakespeare had been , in other words, to lay 
hold of German life in the fulness thereof and handle 
It m a bold, free way, without inquiring at every step 
whether this or that was permissible under the rules 
And then the subject matter of the play was revolu- 
tionary Gotx was not presented as a pestilent robber 
knight, warring a^mst the forces that were making for 
public order, but as the champion of a good cause — the 
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cause of individual freedom and self-reliance. He ap- 
peared as a pattern of sturdy German virtues, while 
empire and church were made to play a rather shabby 
ro/e of intrigue and oppression/ Goiz Wiis thus in a 
double sense a manifesto of freedom, and it proved that 
Germany was all ready for just such a declaration of 
independence. 

And then came, in 1774, the Sufferings of Young 
Werther — ^written in a month of such intense abstraction 
that it was likened by Goethe himself to the trance of a 
sleep-walker. From the point of view of common sense, 
which happens to coincide in this case with that of 
science, Werther is a morbid book. The suicide of a 
young man because of a disappointment in Jove is not a 
subject on which a healthy imagination likes to dwell. 
Nevertheless, the melancholia of adolescence, as psycho- 
logists now call it, is a human fact. Goethe himself had 
suffered acutely from the malady, and in intercourse witlr 
sentimental friends had noted that feeling too much 
and doing nothing make a dangerous combination. In 
certain moods emotional excess struck him as a matter of 
mirth, in others as a tragic peril. The tragic peril: is 
the theme of Werther. In writing the novel Goethe 
expelled the virus from his own system, never intending 
a contribution to the ethics of suicide, but only a faithful 
rendering of the melancholy vision that had possessed 
him. That the characters and incidents of the tale are 
a thinly veiled transcript of reality is well known. 

Of all the sentimental novels of the eighteenth century, 
Werther is easily the best. Richardson, Rousseau, arid 
Sterne give us the sentimental age in saturated solutions ; 
Goethe proffers a concentrated extract. His hyper- 
■ esthetic, weak-willed, and toward the end rather maudlin 
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hero no longer dra vs tears from mankind, because 
modern reader is rarely able or iwlling to receive the 
pathetic tale naively and to suppress, tor the time bein& 

his sense of humour This, however, was vihat Goethe 
did, who was himscli nchly endowed with humour 
In other works oi hvs, both before and after U'frft’rr, 
there is humour enough, but this particular tale was 
to be a record of *'siiflermg» which the reader vvas 
expected to take very seriously, regarding them alvmys 
from the suBerer s point of view And how fine th® 
woikmansbip is 1 While his predecessors in the epis- 
tolary novel are generally diffuse and often nuwbsh, 
Goethe is terse, rapid, natural Never before bad tb® 
German language been made to do such work in the 
rendering of temperamental subtleties As the seasons 
change, moods of Werther conform to those of the 
outer world, Nature being at one time a sympathetic 
fnend and the source of ill high inspiration, at another 
a Cfuelall devouring monster Anew feeling for Nature 
— something deeper, more mystic, more passionate, than 
had been expressed before— conivs into German literature 
with ll ertlur 

In his youth Goethe succ»eded best with heroes of the 
Werther tvpe, that is with sentimental weaklings who 
are easily swayed by gusts ut feeling or perhaps by bad 
advice He wrote, indeed, part of a Provitibctn, whidi 
contains a fine soliloquy of the heaven defying Titan, and 
he planned a J'lihiu Ctoar, but llie strong man of stead- 
fast mind was not in his line His favounte form of 
tragedy was the situation of a woman whom her lover 
abandons, cither from sheer fiiddeness of character or 
ijom prudential considcrahoo» So it is with Mane m 
Golz ion BerUchingen In Ciaiigo, ^am, wc have a 
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vacillating lover, who, on the advice of a cold-blooded 
friend, deserts his inconvenient sweetheart, and is then 
done to death by her offended brother. The mawkish 
Fernando in Stella first deserts his adorable wife Cecilia 
and then his adorable mistress Stella — each time for no 
definable reason except the desire of a change. When 
the trio come together by accident, after a lapse of years, 
there is a conflux of tears and tender memories, in which 
womanly resentment plays no part. The distressed but 
magnanimous wife finally suggests to Stella that they 
share their recovered treasure together, and Fernando 
consents. In a later revision of the play, as is well 
known, Goethe rejected this bigamous solution of his 
dramatic problem, and made Fernando shoot himself. 
This is, no doubt, better from a theatrical point of view ; 
but the original solution is highly significant as showing 
how far he was willing to go, under the stress of youthful 
radicalism, in taking the side of the afflicted heart against 
the conventional usage of society. Finally there is a 
tragedy of desertion in Faust. 

When Goethe began to dramatise the Faust-saga, it is 
probable that he had no thought of carrying his dramatic 
action beyond the grave, In a sense, to be sure, the fate 
of Faust after death was the crux of the whole problem. 
The legend had presented him as a bold bad man damned 
for deliberate sin. But his sin, at least the root of it, was 
intellectual curiosity, which, for the age of enlightenment, 
was no sin at all. Nor could intelligent folk of the new 
era be e.xpected to take much interest in the witless 
Mephistopheles of the legend. Neither the easily deluded 
Faust nor the easily triumphant devil would do. On 
the other hand, the league with the devil, conceived as in 
some sense or other a spirit of evil, was a fundamental 
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datum without uhich there coutd he no Fiiust at aU* 

IS clear Uut irom the first Goethe tliought of the old 
magicun who had sold h»s soul for a mess of pottage as 
a man better than his reputation; asa(ilanictrutb*«c^^' 
in whose nature there were the scry largest potcdlialiUes 
of good as welt as of csil He began to thuihofhun 
as an academic poljhistor who had been driven by acute 
di'gust with the futility and narrow neSa of booUcaming 
to league himself with an esil spint, m order that he 
might really h\e And then, following a meagre hint 
of the stofN, lie caught a \ision of this transfonn*^ 
haust as falling m lose v\iih a beautiful girf, maiong 
hasoc of her life, deserting her in her shame and rctnopse, 
and finally witnessing her pitiful death m pnson* The 
tragedy ot Faust ^wd \tatgatct was wntten* subsUOttalfl* 
as the worfd (.nows it. from the final version of iSoS, in 
1774, and 1775 In those early scenes Faust appears as a 
raU>h man who cannot resist the pull of carnal desire, 
yet has a con«icience that pots him on the rack for hi> 
sms ^fephlslaphcles, with Iiardly a trace of the legen* 
dar> de\nl, is a cy meal abettor of Faust's lust — a person- 
ification of that puticulir cut spmt which prompts a 
man to obey impulse and pas»ion rallicr tlan conscience 
and Will 

One inevitably asks what was to come after the death 
of Margaret and how it was all to end That something 
more was to come is not m the lisast open to doubt- 
lowing die fines 0/ the puppet-play legend in a general 
w-a\,iUe play waste represent, like C 3 ls roii Berltchin- 
gfH, a whole life history m a succession of scenes and 
pictures Faust was to appear in the great world, that is, 
Ti of a prince. He was to marry the pfiintom 

Helena and become by her the father of a wonderful 
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clairvoyant son. At last, in all probability, he was to find 
some occupation which would make life seem seriously 
worth, while, and to die unsatisfied yet glad of having 
lived. The final details were to be so managed that 
the reader or the spectator would feel that such a man 
as Faust, notwithstanding all his sins and errors, would 
be safe in the hands of the Eternal Pardoner. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the judgment of heaven was 
to be anticipated on the stage. Faust was to be left at 
death, as all men are left, in the hands of his Maker. 
That Goethe ever planned a mere repetition of the old 
tragedy of sin and damnation is very improbable, for 
the reason that he all along identified Faust with himself 
and made him the mouthpiece of his own most intimate 
feelings. A young poet does not plan to send his own 
soul to perdition. 

In November 1775, Goethe paid the young Duke of 
Weimar the memorable visit which resulted in linking 
the rest of his life to the little Thuringian city on the 
Ilm. For some time previous to this momentous change 
in his life he had been occupied with the tragedy of 
Eguwnt, which thus really belongs to his pre-Weimarian 
youth, though it was not entirely finished until 1787. It 
is a superb character-study, but somewhat lacking in 
dramatic movement and tension. Egmont is a pendant 
to Gdiz von BerUchingeii, in that he, too, regards him- 
self as a martyr to liberty. In order to make Egmont 
'' free , " Goethe converted him from an elderly man with 
a large family into a young cavalier who solaces his 
leisure hours with the low-born but bewitching Clarchen. 
A strange fascination goes out from him on account of 
his amiable personality. But the buoyancy of temper 
.which trusts and laughs and declines to worry, blinds 
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lum to ihc obnous dangers which oilier men can see ; 
thus it becomes the tragic weakness that carries him to 
his doom Goethe had come to bclic\c that some men 
are impelled through Wt by » injstenOUS power "htch 
IS neither reason nor instinct nor \o\iUDn He called it 
•' the demonic, ' and had much to say, first and last, about 
the matter \\hat he meant b) the demonic would seem 
to be the une^pUintd residuum of personahtj, as roam* 
tested m men of an impetuous but at the same time sell* 
reliant disposition Lgmont is done to death by the 
detnonic power of his happy-go-lucky temperament 
Alter his s«.ttlemeftt in Weimar as a member of the 
ducal council of state, Goethe de\uted him»elf strenuously 
to the public serince, in \arious branches, and allowed bis 
unfinished htcrar) projects to remain unfinished Gradu* 
ally his mind underwent a momentous change, and 
when, presently, the poetic tmpuise reasserted itself, it 
was to seek expression (or a new order of emotions and 
ideas Meanwhile, a group of young writers'— -for the 
most part friend> of hts who had caught something of his 
spirit — were actnely furthering the literary resolution. 
The most important of them were Klmger, Lcisewiti, 
Wagner, Lenz, and Muller. A uUd play of Winger, 
called SturjK umi Dnnig or Storm ami S'ms, bis fur- 
nished a conienient name for the period and the mo\e- 
roent , and (he phrase has become a part of the general 
locabulary, both m German and Lnghdi, for denoting 
the impetuous radicalism of youth Of tlie group m 
general it may be said that the genre they most affected 
was the prose tragedy of passionate error , but they also 
expressed thea\sel\es m lync verse, m sentimental tale^ 
and satiric pasquinades MAXiMlUAX Klinger (1752- 
31), the most productive and the most estraiagant of 
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them all, is best known for his plays Stonn and Slrcss 
and the Tinins, and for his tumultuous Life of Faust, 
which is a narrative with interspersed dialogues. 
Johann Anton Leisewitz (1752-1806) wrote the 
tragedy Julius of Tareutum, dealing, like Klinger's 
Tioins, with the subject of two contrasted and mutually 
hostile brothers. Jakob Michael Reinhold Lenz 
(1751-92) was a gifted lyrist, who became insane and 
died in abject misery. He wrote plays of a more or less 
revolutionary tendency (the Tutor, the Soldiers), and 
left an unfinished epistolary novel, the Hermit, which 
shows the influence of Werther. Heinrich Leopold 
Wagner (1747-79)1 best known for his play the Infan- 
ticide, had a notable talent for the drama, but his realism 
is sometimes all too repulsive. Friedrich Muller 
(1749-1825), better know'n as Maler Muller, is at his 
best in the play Goto and Genevieve. 

The animating spirit of the “ Storm and Stress " was 
the spirit of passionate revolt against the conventional 
standards of life and literature. The battle-cries were 
freedom, genius, pow'er, nature; genius meaning lawless- 
ness, and nature being conceived in the spirit of Rousseau 
as the antithesis of civilised convention. Shakespeare was 
ignorantly worshipped as the archetypal genius. There 
was a disposition to attack social arrangements, or at 
least to put them on trial before the tribunal of feeling. 
The passionate soul at w'ar wnth society, or caught some- 
how in the meshes of a galling social bondage, was the 
favourite form of tragic pathos. Feeling, instinct, and 
passion were regarded as the only noble elements of 
human nature. As a German writer puts it tersely 
Vrnahir was appealed to against UnnaUir. As for style, 
the worst of shortcomings w’as tameness, the greatest of 
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merits an unbridled energy of csxptcssion Hence an appe- 
tence for hj petboiic diction, wild comparisons, repetitions, 
broken sentences, pwftrwd exclamations Curiously 
enough, it became the custom to ^pcak of the amorphous 
proac plaj, in which tlie creatisc ego ran not through 
the pnnciples of dramatic constnicUon, as “English’ 
England was regarded as the land of freedom 
In the year 1781 a play appeared which made all 
previous manifestoes of the literary resolution seem fame 
enough It was the Robben. by FUItDKlCH SCHIl-t-ER 
(.17^9-1803), who was then twenty-two years old and 
had ]ust lelt the ducal academy at Stuttgart, where he 
had taken a course m medicine 
The legend U\at Schiller was mosed to revolt by die 
asperities of Uis student Ufe— the strict miUtarydisoplme, 
the petty oSicial surveillance, and all that— tests on no 
very solid foundation The radicalism ol a young poet 
IS not so rare a thing as to call for spcoal evplanatioa. 
Eriough that, m spite of (he o&aal prohibiUou of all 
dangerous books, SchiUcr found opportunity to read 
what other Gemuns were just then reading, and the 
literature of insurrection set Iiiin on fire In his Plutarch 
he read of great, strong men, of splendid seH-asscrtion . 
wlial had become of the greatness and tlie strength ? 
The age seemed to him a pusillanimous, servile, cnngmg, 
babbling, ink spattering age , the social order a con- 
spiracy against all towering manhood Sucli thoughts, 
lodged m the mmd of a youUi given to passionate dream 
mg and convmced of his call to the tragic drama, lead 
naturally enough to Uie ideah^abon of a cnniinak So 
It Was with the young Ibsen who, being at war with 
stxuety, found hi* first hero in Catdme Taking a bmt 
{torn a story by Schubart, Schiller wrote, wbUe stiU m 
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the academy, his sanguinary and thunderous drama of ' 
the contrasted brothers : the one an abysmal villam of 
the cold and calculating order, the other a fiery senti- 
mentalist, who, in a fury over personal wrong, breaks 
\Yith the social order and wages war against it at the 
head of a band of outlaws. In the end the “ sublime 
criminal ” comes to a realisation of his folly and 
returns to lire track of the law by giving himself up to 
justice. 

The Robbers first appeared in print as a book for the 
reader, the preface disclaiming all thought of the stage. 

A copy fell under the eye of Dalberg, director of the 
flourishing theatre at Mannheim, and he saw that the 
production was playable. At his suggestion Schiller 
undertook a revision for the stage and was rewarded by 
seeing the Mannheim public go wild over his band of 
dissolute students metamorphosed by stage fiat into bloody 
and blustering outlaws. To-day one naturally judges 
Schiller's first play in the light of what he afterward 
became, and one shrinks accordingly from the fatuity of 
dwelling on faults which he himself was the first to point 
out, and which, after all, were full of high promise. 
When he wrote the Robbers, he had seen very little of 
men, almost nothing of women. His ideas of human 
nature had come to him from books. In his contempt 
of tameness he fell into the vice of over-emphasis : as if 
the furious tirade were the natural expression of strong 
will and strong emotion. And then the plot is so very 
audacious, and the conduct of the leading characters so 
very unhuman, as to invest the whole play with a certain 
air of absurdity. On the other hand, the power of the 
born playwright is there— fuU fledged at the first flight. 
^ And the essentbis of all great tragedy— the clash of wills 
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made visible m action, the suspense, the pity and the fear, 
the disburdening catharsis — ^these are also there. 

In Septembef 1782, Schiller took clandestine leave of 
Stuttgart, v-here he had been etnplo^^ed as army doctor, 
m order to escape the personal t) fanny of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg He first went to Mannheim, hoping to 
prosper there as a playwright , but Dalberg could see no 
ment in his second play, F<«co and was not at once 
eager to befriend a man who bad compromised himself 
with a neighbouring pnnee So Schiller hid himsetf for 
several months at the village of Bauerbach, where he 
worked upon a third plaj, which was afterward called 
Cabal an I to e la the summer of 1783 he emerged 
from his seclusion and made a contract with Dalberg 
for a year’s service as theatre poet at Mannheim Here 
his new plays were performed, his stage-craft was sub- 
jected to the discipline of more or less eapert discussion, 
and higher ideaU of the dramatic art began to possess his 
mind 

The Ccusptracy cf Fiesco ai Genoa was published, 
before it had been played, with the sub htle "a republican 
tragedy There is good reason to thmk thrtt Schiller’s 
initial conception Of Fiesco, winch he had got indirectly 
trom Rousseau, was that of a high minded patnot con- 
spinng to deliver his country from the clutches of a tyrant 
— in short, that of a modern Italian Brutus But as he 
read the hiator ans he found jn Fiesco rather more of 
CaliUnethan of Brutus. The completed workshowsa 
certain vacillabon between these two conceptions of the 
hero Fiesco appears now as a political idealist, again 
as aselfish conspirator ,3ndthe dmmatic interest is made 
to turn largely on the conflict m his nimd between the 
b.tter and the baser motive. In the book version the 
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Catiline conception was finally allowed to prevail : when 
the conspiracy has succeeded and Fiesco has donned 
the purple robe of sovereignty, the disgusted patriot 
Verrina pushes him into the sea. This gives a tragedy 
of republican idealism corrupted by selfish ambition and 
ending in disaster. But in the stage version the tragic 
catastrophe was changed to a happy ending. When hard 
pressed by the fanatic Verrina, Fiesco declares that his 
heart has been right all along ; only he desired to effect 
the liberation of his country and to be responsible for it 
all alone. So he breaks his sceptre and bids the people 
embrace him as their “ happiest fellow citizen," 

It is evident that a play whose essential import could 
be thus radically altered by a few strokes of the pen at 
the end had not been clearly and consistently thought 
out. Schiller was not yet ripe for historical tragedy in 
the grand style. Nevertheless there are fine scenes in 
Fiesco. It is dramatically alive from beginning to end. 
While in substance the least weighty of Schiller's plays, 
it is theatrically effective in virtue of its picturesque 
details and its imaginative daring. 

Cabal and Love is much more vitally related than 
either of its predecessors to German life. . It belongs to 
the family of Sara Sampson and Emilia Galotti in that 
its principal figure is a sentimental girl whose course of 
true love runs unhappily to a tragic end. Several other 
plays from which Schiller took hints present the same 
situation. But it was not in his nature to write a merely 
personal or domestic tragedy : in some way or other 
he always connects the calamity of the individual with 
the larger life of society. Cabal and Love is a drastic 
comment on class feeling as a factor in the social order, 
and on the infamies that might flourish, and often did 
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floun5.li, beneath the glamour of court life in the eighteenth 
century The heroine Luise is a poor fiddler’s daughter, 
while her loier Ferdinand is a nobleman His bent of 
loie IS entirely honourable he is ready to marry his 
plebeian sweetheart and jump the consequences Her 
mother faioura, the father strenuously opposes, the atis* 
tocratic connection, and the girl herseU is timid ard 
irresolute A court intrigue of Ferdinand’s father, who 
has risen by crime to the prenuerahtp, and wishes his 
son to marry the dukes mulress, succeeds in making 
Ferdinand mad with jealousy He poisons Luise and 
himsell, whereat the wicked statesman repents and gives 
him^eU up to the law 

In writing Cabal Schiller drew copiously 

on ugljfactsmtherecenthistoryof WOrtemberg Attbe 
same time he spared the prince with whom he had quar* 
relied, taking pains to avoid everything that might smack 
of caricature or personal biUemess He let the tragic 
nemesis overtake (eiirgmuie and aristocracy alike In 
the mam, notwithstanding his pai^sion for sharp contrast 
and rhetorical vehemence, the play is a true presentation 
of what might have occurred at a German court The 
lovers, indeed, are not drawn with perfectly convincing 
•u(, and their tragedy lacks the effect of mevitableness 
But this is relatively of small moment The play lives, on 
the boards and as literature, by virtue of its fearless and 
vmle treatment of the relaUons cMsbng between tlic plain 
people and the so-called nobditj Like the iJebbfrs, it 
belongs emphatically to the literature of revolt, but its 
cnticism of the social order is much mote temperate than 
m the earlier play This lime Schiller had bis eje on the 
facts, and not on a madmatt s dream 



XV 


THE BIRTH OF THE NEW POETIC 
DRAMA 

The most valuable part of what the Germans call their 
classical literature is unquestionably that which took 
the form of the drama in verse. Other genres flourished 
and good things were achieved in them ; but just as in . 
the Athens of Pericles, the England of Elizabeth, and 
the France of Louis the Fourteenth, it is in the poetic 
drama that we find the form and pressure of the time 
most richly bodied forth. Lessing led the way with 
Nathan the Wise in 1779. Soon afterward Goethe and 
Schiller began, each in his own way, to evolve a blank 
verse drama which, in each case, subordinated the 
requirements of the contemporary stage to the inner 
need of artistic self-expression. Iphigetiia and Don Carlos 
were finished in the same year (1787), the one in Rome, 
the other in Dresden. Then came Goethe’s Torquato 
Tasso. In the subsequent years: of their memorable 
friendship and co-operation Goethe wrote nothing of 
. great importance in the dramatic form except the com- 
pletion of the First Part of 'Faust and the Natural 
Daughter, which remained a splendid torso. On the 
other hand, tlie best energies of Schiller were devoted to 
play-writing, and he it was who first gave the Gennan 
drama its European prestige. Jt is largely due to his 
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mducncc that, throughout the nineteenth centur), there 
was a continuous current ot crcdilabte production m Uie 
line of poetic tragedj, and that to this day nearlj every 
German poet regards success in Uiat genre as the highest 
kind of 5 ,ucctss 

Three years before his death Lessing dthsered hs 
weightiest message in the form ot a noble drama of 
religious lolerancc and humane aspiration Salhaii ibe 
IVtse IS a good stage-play in its kind, but that is not ds 
most important aspect This Ume the great cntic was not 
so much concerned to exemplify sound principles of 
dramatic construction as to preach an cfleclise and 
durable sermon on human brotherhood 
Soon after the fiasco of the Hamburg National Theatre^ 
Lessing accepted from the Duke of Brunswick the post 
of librarian it W olfenbutte! In the bookish seclusion 
of this office he presently became tnsoKed m i religious 
controversy which absorbed a large part of his mental 
energy dunng the remainder of his life. He bad come 
into possession of a bulky manuscript whiclt attacked the 
credibility of Scripture The author was a recently 
d^eased scholar, H S Reimarus (1694-1768) by name, 
w o had dcNoted years to the treatise, but had not cared 
to publish It liecause he had reached conclusions which 
'miIT. foundations of Lutheran orthodoxy 

1 could not agree with Reimarus at every potnf, 
cssiflg iras impressed by the gravity and acumen of his 
ar^ment and being of the opinion Uiatthe pursuit of 
5?'*. L assured conviction Uiat one has it 

to publish extracts from the manu- 
pt under the title of “Anonymous Fragments.” Tlie 

orthodox^y fluttering in the dovecotes of 

osy A Hamburg pastor by the name of Goeie 
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attacked Lessing, over the head of the “Great Anony- 
mous/' as an enemy of religion. Lessing replied in a series 
of pamphlets which, taken together, constitute a brilliant 
vindication of what is now called the higher criticism. 

In particular, he argued that religion is older than the 
Bible, and hence cannot be made to rest solely on the 
Bible ; and that the truth of religion must be proved, not 
by historical argument, but by its effect on the character 
of' its votaries. The war was progressing hotly, and 
Lessing had just finished the eleventh chapter of his 
withering Anti-Goeze, when the orthodox party suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Duke of Brunswick to silence 
his dangerous librarian by official decree. It was then — 
in the summer of 1778 — ffiat Lessing conceived the idea 
of stating his case in a dramatic poem. “ I must see," 
he wrote, “whether they will at least let me preach 
on undisturbed in my old pulpit, the theatre.” In the 
following May Naihan the Wise was given to the world. 

The nucleus of the play was the tale of the three rings 
as told by Boccaccio. According to this Italian version 
Saladin was once in sore need of money and set a trap ‘ 
for the rich Jev; Melchisedec by asking him which was 
the best of the three religions. The Jew extricates him- 
self by telling the ring story, which was already old when 
the Decameron was written. Boccaccio's ring is only an 
unusually valuable jewel, which the head of the house 
regularly bequeaths to the favourite son, who is to suc- 
ceed him in the headship. At last it comes to a father 
with three sons who are equally obedient, equally beloved. 
Unwilling to choose among them, he has two new 
rings made, so exactly like the original that he himself 
can scarcely distinguish them. He gives to each son 
a ring and dies. Each son claims to be the head of the. 
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house, but there is no way of deciding which li^ 
genuine nng “The question vehicli was the father s\cry 
heir abode pending and jet pendeth” Thus the sto^ 
ends in the Dfc<jiwrrou, where tlie main stress falls on the 
shrewdness of the jew 

By means of two happy inienlions Lessing so changes 
the story as to gi\e it an infinite depth of symbolic sug- 
gestion and to mahe it body forth his whole philosophy 
of religion In the first place he ascribes to tlie genuine 
ring the magic power to render its possessor beloved 
God and man, prinuhJ it be tcorn xciih /‘iith m 
Ciic\ Secondly he makes the quarrelling sons appear 
before a wise judge, who first rebukes them for their con- 
tentiousness, declaring that he is no soKer of riddles, and 
then points forward to a time, after a thousand thousand 
years, when a wiser Judge may be able to render a 
decision 

Thus \iuliflii file U’lse regards religion under the 
aspect of eaolution Its doctnne is much finer than the 
ordinary eighteenth-century doctrine of tolermce, which 
%vas quite compatible with a cynical contempt for all 
religions Lessing preaches a tolerance born not of the 
rationalist’s contempt, or the statesman’s indifference, but 
ofloae and emulation He makes hts judge say 

Let each o/ you n< mth ihe other Iwam 
To momfeit the magic of ihe ffni 
In hts eten rtng 

E\ery religion — so the teaching runs— is to be judged by 
its fruits rallier than by its proofs, only it is to be remem- 
bered that the fruits are not jet all garnered, nor wiU 
be for a million years to come The \alue of the mystic 
appeal m religion is not overlooked by Lessing, as some 
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have charged, but it is undoubtedly subordinated to tiie 
great end of producing good men on earth. The quar- 
relling brothers are admonished, while each believing that 
he has the genuine ring, to come to the aid of its magic, 
not only with virtuous deeds and mere morality, but 

MU innigsisr Ergehenhait in Golt. 

Thus religion is presented as an instrument in the long 
education of the human race. 

The two most important characters of the play are 
found in the parable. The magnanimous Saladin was a 
fixed datum of literary tradition, and Lessing took him 
very much as he found him. The cunning Jew Mel- 
chisedec became the wise Nathan, bearer of Lessing’s 
main message of love and good works, his representative 
Uiimanus. The plot is purely romantic. Saladin is 
provided with a lost brother, who had a son and 
daughter by a German •wife. The girl appears in 
the play as Nathan’s adopted daughter, her brother 
as a hot-headed Templar, who falls in love with tlie 
supposed Jewess. The end is a happy family reunion, 
in which Mussulmans and Christians embrace one 
another as kin, while the high-minded Jew who has 
brought it all about receives the general benediction. 
There is no dramatic conflict anywhere, no clash of 
strong wills. At one time, indeed, Nathan seems to be 
in danger from the machinations of the fanatical patri- 
arch, whom Lessing drew from the historical Heraclitus, 
with here and there a touch suggested by Goeze. But the 
patriarch's malignity turns out to be only a passing 
cloud ; nothing comes of it, and the peaceful drama moves 
•on serenely to a happy end. Serenely, but never tamely ; 

s 
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for the lack o! a dramaltc conflict is compensated by the 

superb skill with which the chancters are drawn. 

iVnt/inii the 11 1 « expresses the best thought of the 
Age of Enlightenment on the subject of religion. While 
the actual wnting of it was the work of a few mont^, 
its substance of doctrine had matured slowly m Lessings 
mind during many years It has depUis and far-reaching 
implications which make it one of the most fascinating 
of all dramas that ha%e a specific religious tendency A 
German proverb has it that many a pretty pathway leads 
between Either and Or Lessing found a pathway between 

the Either of orthodoxy and the Or of rationalism His 
thesis IS, in eflect, that all religions arc provisionally 
true, so far as they make for goodness m human relations. 
He treats the great theme nobly and s> mpathelically » and 
as if m full prescience that he was creating a literary 
masterpiece that would occupy the minds of men for 
ages to come, he gave it a metrical form and called it a 
“ dramatic poem " 

In his use of blank verse for Nathan Lessing was 
virtually, though not in the strictest sense, a pioneer. 
It had become patent to all progressive minds that the 
alexandrine, which had held the field for serious drama a 
century or more, must go , il was ill adapted to the genius 
of the German language, and especially ill adapted, with 
its ngid structure and monotonous cadence, to brisk or 
impassioned dramatic dialogue But what was to take 
its place ? The increasing vogue of Sliakespeare seemed 
to offer an answer to this question In his Fragments 
Herder came out strongly m favour of blank verse as a 
form that would combine strength with freedom Such 
a form was just what Lessing needed for his trenchant 
dialectic 1 lis V erse is poor in all the elements of poetry ; 
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it does not glow, it does not flow. On the other hand, it 
talks admirably. The line as a rhythmic unit counts for 
but little. Lessing breaks it up in various ways, is lavish 
of enjambeuicnt and often disregards the iambic cadence. 
His nervous, incisive style, with its rather frequent 
cacophonies, is very different from the smooth and soulful 
verse-melody of Goethe or the billowy sonorousness of 
Schiller. 

The year in which Nathan the If'fs^ was published 
saw the completion of Iphigenia in the rhythmic prose 
which, for the time being, Goethe thought best adapted to 
the requirements of an idealising style. The change that 
had taken place in him, since the days of Werthcr and the 
beginning of Faust, was in part only the normal change 
that follows adolescence; but there were also certain per- 
sonal and local factors involved. Hard work, such as left 
little time for poetic somnambulism, had somewhat tamed 
his imagination. Court life at Weimar, simple as it was 
in the main, had begotten a kindlier feeling for the 
conventional, both in human relations and in art. The 
moods of revolt and pessimism had ^passed, and in their 
place had come a steady resolve to make as much of life 
as possible. In the creative frenzies of the earlier time 
he had delighted in the bizarre and the incommensurable ; 
but now he felt that beauty was the worthiest aim, and 
that this was an affect producible only under rules and 
restrictions. After all, conformity seemed to be a larger 
and wiser doctrine than insurrection. In the ethical 
sphere the study of Spinoza had done its work by pro- 
ducing a conviction that God is in all things, and that 
the great wisdom is acquiescence in the will of God. 
This meant the acceptance of life and the recognition 
of self-control as the fundamental, character-building 
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Mfluc- \Vc umltrstand virhat Wteland meant %\hen he 

s>poke, m 1780, of Goethe’s increasing tnxppoaxvn 

Hoi.\c\er, the muse of Iphtgcma was not SophroByne, 
but Charlotte von Stem Goethe had made her acquaint- 
ance soon after settling in Weimar, and foimd m her the 
precise embodiment of the Eternal Womanly that hi» 
present stage of progress needed. She was a wife, a 
mother, and belonged to the nobility — in the higher as 
well as in the conventional sense Goethe made her the 

confidante of hissoul and the object of a devotion that was 

much more than Platonic m its forms of expression His 
letters address her as dearest lady, noblest ladv> golden 
lady, dear angel He credits her with "knowing every 
trait of his being,' with "guiding his wild, emog 
course, with "qmelinghis tumultuous Wood " Heavers 
poetically that in ages past she must have been his sister 
or his wife It is this relation which we find transfigured 
in lf<!ugenia, the (heme of vvhiUi 1$ Uie saving, clanfjiflg, 
ennobling power of womanhood. The German Iphigenia 
Is womanhood at its heavenly best , and yet, so delicately 
was her character studied, that there is no point in the 
play at vvhich she can be said to transcend such human 
goodness as is easily thinkable The heroine of Euripides 
has her fair allotment ofGreek^iftiness When she has 
recognised her brother Orestes and has heard that he can 
be released from the pursuing Eumenidcs only by carry 
mg away the imape of the goddess, she herself takes the 
lead m devising the ruse by which King Thoas is to be 
eluded This being so, there is no possible rescue for the 
^ree Greeks., after their plot has nuscamed and they have 
f^len into the hands of the king, except the Eunpidcan 
cx viacfttna Athena appears and bids Thoas let them 
go But Goethes heroine cannot stain her soul with 
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falsehood. She throws herself on the power of truth and 
prevails by the sheer winsomeness of her appeal to the 
king's better nature. Conquering his love and his anger, 
and rising to the heights of Goethean renunciation, the 
much-tried barbarian speaks the word “ farewell." 

Still more closely connected witli Goetlie's private 
experience is the relation of Iphigenia to Orestes. He 
comes to her desperate, sick at heart, pursued by the 
Buries, haunted by gloomy hallucinations ; he is saved and 
restored to the joy of living, when he knows that he has 
found his sister. The magic of her presence, the assur- 
ance of her love, suffice. It is this intensely subjective 
character of the play, together with its exquisite poetry, 
that gives it its perennial interest. The Greek element — 
the names and all that was taken over from the ancient 
legend — is mere setting. There is really nothing Greek 
about the play, least of all an attempt to imitate the style 
of the Greek tragedy. Unlike Nathan the Wise and 
Dan Carlos, Goethe’s drama is not concerned with ideas 
which were then agitating mankind at large, but with 
crises of the individual souL It was really written for 
the little circle of Goeffie's friends at Weimar ; and when 
they played it at their amateur theatre, the part of Orestes 
fell naturally to him. He laas Orestes ; or better, he had 
been Orestes. 

The final form of Iphigenia was tlie result of infinite 
filing. There are three phases of the text in prose, and 
a fourth in irregular verses. In despatching the com- 
pleted manuscript from Rome in 1787, Goethe wrote to 
Herder that he had worked on the verses till he was 
weary. He asked that the play be read at first in the 
Weimar circle as “ something quite new, without com- 
parison." And something new it certainly was. So far, 
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indeed, as the small question of genre was concerned, it 
was like the Greek, //'/iigeiiio in Ihreatenuig a tragic con- 
clusion and then a\oidmg it But here, for the seeing 
e>e, the resemblance to anything Greek ended In iG 
fewness of characters, it^ simplicity of structure, its dig- 
nity of st>le, its observance of tlic unities, it suggested a 
reversion to the classic French tragedy But it differed 
from this m its absence of pomp, its profounder thoughti 
its greater delicacy of analysis and phrasing In short, 
it was a poetic drama of the soul The German public, 
expecting something like (Jufataii BcTltcfititgcit, received 
it indifferently They thought it an imitation of the 
Greek, that it was cold, statuesque, undramatic. 1 ^“^ 
it is the re\erse of all these things To be sure d* 
"action IS not of the kind to captivate Phihstia. But 
given actors and an audience equal to its demand on 
their culture and intelligence, and Goethe’s lphigt.nia 
a fascinating play as well as a beautiful poem This i» 
now no longer a matter of debatable theory, but a fact of 
oft-proved experience 

Torquato Tasso sprang from the same sod as IphigaM 
and belongs to the same order of art Its theme, to 
quote Goethes own formula, is the disparity between 
talent and life Of course there is autobiography m it 
Wlh all his assiduous devotion to the public business, 
Goethe sometimes felt that he was out of his element-™ 
was like a bird caught in a snare, as he puts it m a letter 
of 1780 His inmost being was faithful to poetry, and 
he would often have preferred to muse by himself ratlicr 
than to bother With counol meetings or to run on errands 
of state At the same tune another side of hts nature 
^erted that the prosaic labour was good for his soul 
«>o be held steadily to Ins course, until the conflict between 
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the poet and the man of affairs reached the slage of an 
acute malady— a terrible disease,” he afterward called 
it. Then he escaped to Italy to recover his equanimity 
and his joy in living. For ten years, therefore, he had 
had the best of opportunities to study the collision of the 
artistic temperament with practical affairs and practical 
men. Add to this his love for a “golden lady” with 
whom marriage was out of the question, and who some- 
times had occasion to check the ardour of his devotion, 
and his interest in the situation of Tasso at Ferrara is 
fully accounted for. 

Goethe conceived his Tasso as a kind of tragedy, 
though he chose to entitle it a Scltaitspiel instead of a 
TrauerspieL “ The essential thing in all tragic situations,” 
he wrote afterward in Kumt uml Altiirthnm, “is sepa- 
ration, for which we need neither poison nor dagger, 
neither fire nor sword. Departure from a familiar and 
beloved situation, through more or less of compulsion, 
is a variation of the same theme.” The catastrophe 
, would thus be the parting of Tasso from his familiar 
and beloved Ferrara. To account for this Goethe had 
recourse to the apocryphal legend of the kiss, which 
the passionate Torquato had one day bestowed on the 
Princess Leonora in the very presence of her brother the 
duke. The story ran that, on witnessing this shocking 
transgression, Duke Alphonso had ordered the arrest of 
Tasso, exclaiming, for the benefit of those present : 
“ Behold the melancholy situation of a man so great who 
has thus far lost his wits ! ” The kiss is made the cul- 
mination of Tasso’s troubles, which go back to his' 
quarrel with the cool and accomplished man of affairs, 
Antonio. We see that the framework of action is very 
' slight. A poetic dreamer at court is in love with a 
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lugliborn lady whom he cannot here to possess, and 
whose h\our he can relam only by \igilant sdf-conbo • 
His lo\c msoKcs him in difficulty with a courtier, and m 
the mental agitation growing out ol this affair he forgets 
himself and giscs the lady a passionate embrace. Aft« 
this he must, of course, go away, and can hardly bv 
expected to return H one objects that a poet s enforced 
change of residence in consequence of an amorous indis- 
cretion IS hardly an cNciit of sufficient gravity to form 
ihc catastrophe of a fivc-act play, the only answer is that 
Tasso IS depicted as a kind of adult child who lives 
entirely m lus feelings For him the event is tragic 
enough, and Goethe contnves that he never forfeits 
sympathy And, atlcr all, Tasso s calamity lias its com- 
pensations, for out of what seems the wreck of hi» 
fortunes he saves the friendship of Antonio 
Work on Tnisj was begun m i/St, but came to a 
standstill after two acts had been completed ui rhythmic 
prose In the spring of 1788 Goethe began to rewrite 
the drama in blank verst, his mind already oppressed by 
ihe thoUj^it of leaving the beloved Italy which had 
brought him a spiritual rebirth Referring to the scenes 
written at tins time, he alterwird observed in the llaliu’^ 
7 o«rn<y“lhat the painful emotion of a passionate soul 
which IS drawn on irresistibly to art irrevocable banisli- 
inent permeated the entire play " In Uie same connection 
fie expressed the opinion that this subjectiv e element had 
been vvTittcii into the play with such fulness of detail as 
to render ita representation on the stage virtually im- 
possible And, indeed, it can hardly be denied that much 
of Taiso is occupied with feelings a httle too refined and 
delicate for human natuieTs daily food, or for the 
purposes of the acted drama A. \V Sclilegel thought, 
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too, with all his admiration of Goethe, that the verse of 
'L'lsso. and- Jphigenia was not conversational enough for 
the stage ; that it lacked hetirtdj that the periods trail 
iheir slow length along through too many lines. This 
is no doubt defensible as an academic thesis. Neverthe- 
less, the Germans have long since discovered that Tasso 
as well as Iphi^enia can be played with excellent dramatic 
effect. 

' We turn now to Don Carlos, which was originally 
conceived by Schiller as a tragedy of love and intrigue in 
a royal household. As he first thought of it, in the 
summer of 1783, it was to be very much the same sort of 
play as Cabal and Love; only there would be no class 
conflict, and the lovers would be separated by the law of 
the church, not by barriers of social prejudice. St. Real’s 
historical novel Dorn Carlos, which was Schiller’s main 
source, told of a Spanish prince in love with his French 
stepmother and communicating with her at court through 
a loyal friend, the Marquis of Posa ; of a court intrigue 
that had excited King Phillip's jealousy, and led him to 
murder Posa ; of a charge of rebellion trumped up against ■ 
Don Carlos and leading to his arrest and execution ; of 
the subsequent poisoning of the virtuous queen. There 
is an early outline of tire proposed play, which shows that ' 
Schiller intended to follow St, Real rather closely in the 
main, but to deviate from him in three important points i 
first, the ambition of Carlos was to waken and prevail 
over his selfish love ; second, Posa was to sacrifice him- 
self deliberately for his friend ; third, the lovers were to ' 
renounce each other. But the sketch contains no su<t- 
gestion of interest in large political ideas. Posa, a quite 
subordinate figure, is a supremely loyal friend, but not 
yet the “ ambassador of all mankind." ■ 
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For wious reasons Schiller did not fulfil expecta- 
tions as salaried plajwxighl of the Maonhciin theatre; 
\\hcrcforc his contract was not renewed at the end of the 
stipulated year He had by this time begun work of* 
Pu'ii Cnr/jf, and had decided to write it m \erse. Thi^ 
decision was due prunanly to the fact that of Ulc the 
aspiration of the poet had begun to prevail over the 
ambition of the playwright Schiller had begun to dream 
of a lasting fame. With true insight he felt that Ins 
proper field was historical tragedy, but could any prose 
tragedy e idure ? On this subject a weighty word had 
lately been uttered by leland, then the most influenUal 
man of letters in Germany In a LttUr id u \ouit^ 
published in the Tottsther \I(rkur for October 
Wiehnd had said, alter commenting on the painful Uci. 
of German tragedies comparable to the worlj of Racine 
and Corneille "A tragedym prose is like a heroic poem 
m prose Verse is essential to poetry So the ancicnU 
thought, and so the greatest of the modems have thought , 
and one who is able to write a tragedy or a comedy m 
beautiful \ersc will hardly e\er be so careless of his fame 
as to prefer prose” Such words from such a quarter can 
hardly ha\e been WTilten m vain Wieland c\cft declared 
that rhyme was indispensable On this point, however, 
Schiller was of another mind. He preferred to follow 
Uie example of Lessing 

In the early stag« of his work on Don Caries Schiller 
was much enamoured of his hero He e\en committed 
lumseU in a letter to the dubious theory (hat a dramatic 
poet ought to feel toward his hero as toward a sweet- 
heart One sees that artistic unparhality was no part of 
his creed He freely wrote himself into the Spanish 
pnnee, especially his longing for friendship, his emo- 
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tional warmth, his tendency to morbid melancholy. The 
essence of the tragic idea was to be that the love-sick 
prince should first be made a man by the saving power 
of friendship, by the altruistic dream of a noble service 
to mankind, and by the renunciation of his hopeless love } 
and then, when he had thus grown to heroic stature, that 
he should meet his fate in the moment of his inner 
triumph. A very good scheme, certainly. But as time 
passed, Schiller gradually grew cool toward Don Carlos 
and transferred his affections to the noble friend who was 
to work the prince’s regeneration. This change is attribu- 
table in part to the influence of Kdrner, in whom Schiller 
found his dream of saving and inspiring friendship real- 
ised. His letters to Korner tell in glowing language of a 
relation very like that of Carlos to Posa in the play. In 
the spring of 1785 he left Mannheim, which had by this 
time become hateful to him, and went to live at Leipzig, 
in order to be near his new-found friend. Here life 
opened before him as a thing of grand and joyous pos- 
sibilities. The mood of the time is expressed in the Song 
to Joy, a jubilant p^an of universal brotherhood. In the 
society of Korner he slowly brought Don Carlos to com- 
pletion. The first edition, of 1787, contains more than 
six thousand lines — evidence enough that the stage had 
not been kept in view. 

As Schiller himself admitted, the long and slov/ 
genesis of Dofi Carlos left its mark in the form of a 
certain incongruity between the first tliree acts and the 
last two. That which had begun as a love-tragedy, with 
Don Carlos for a hero, shaded little by little into a 
tragedy of political idealism, witJi Posa for a hero. Yet 
the death of Posa is not due to his amiable enthusiasm 
for liberty, which is taken in very good part by the king. 
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but to the mad self su^ciency %uh \;hich, a{tcr he ha^i 
won the Ung b confidence, he enters on a desperate cotir« 
ot intnguc and deception TUi% he does, not because it 
la at all uccessar), but becauac the more quixotic and 
dangerous mode ol procedure appears to bun the more 

"heroic ’ Toward the end the intrigue becomesso 'ery 

complicated that the spectator, or e\cn the reader, can 
hardl> keep track ot it The play lacks tiic simplicity and 
the concentration that are necessary to a harmonious 
tragic eflect There is material lU it tor two tragedies, 
and thej interfere wiUi each other In n latter reaction 
ScbiUer left out nearly a thousand \erscs of the fir^t 
edition, but Without atlemplmg a radical revision m the 
interest of organic unity 

In its hleraty aspect tlie dominant noiu of Den C4rliJ 
IS its enthusiasm for certain ideas— an entliusiasm that 
c\pcesses itself in stately rh>tbm and magniloquent 
phrase. Tlie iambic cadence is very regular, there is 
usually a pause at the end of a hue. In the Letter to a 
^oiwgPi.ti which was lately cited, W icland demands of 
the poet, among oUux things, u native bent for imagma 
tive Soaring in the realm of ideas — tiiuii aii^cbortiicn 
Hang zum Seb^earmen tn tier IJetUi^ilt This is exactly 
Schillers gift, as c\inced conspicuously in Don Cartas. 
Feeling is expressed ui a glowing diction that is very 
different from speech Schiller is aflame witli ideas of 
love, friendship, renunciation, ambiUoti, humanity, and 
there arc fine phrases about ;dl Uicse things Writing 
in early manhood and on the eve of Uie Revolution, 
he Was possessed by the beatific vision of a glonous 
future for manhind, to be ccahsed by liberty and vnse 
kingship Since Uicn the wiiitd has grown a little cold 
toward aW such supernal idealisms, wherefore Schiller 
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now seems to many rather hollow and rhetorical. But he 
was intensely in earnest, as were the other progressive 
spirits of the epoch. Humanity was their word of power, 
and their imagination invested the name and the future 
of humanity with a sort of golden halo. What Posa 
says in his famous colloquy with King Phillip, in the third 
act, came from the heart of Schiller and of his time. The 
scene is thus an interesting pendant to the fable of the 
rings in Nathan the irtsc. It is worth noting, finally, 
that patriotism plays no part in Don Carlos, Posa is a 
cosmopolitan, and his humane idealism is quite com- 
patible in his own mind with treasonable designs against 
his own country. 
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0 It /i»i4r / 4it fiil ttn t^seifd^r Lc> 

Il’u BetiJtlum tn JuJa iUin tmd groti ” 

TjiijS sang Goethe in a poem o{ the >car 1782 The great- 
ness ot Weimar consisted at that time—»t was a pface oi 
some sue Uiousand »nh vbitanls~m its having a pnnee 
who had chosen to surround himself with eminent wTiters, 
and had made one o( them his intimate friend and 
counsellor Besides this, the court aide took a keen 
interest in certain terms of ajrt, more especially m poetry 
and phy-acting Tlie outside world often spokt. cynically 
of the unconv entionat proceedings m Weimar, the serious 
and lasting import of which was not at once apparent 
This IS particularly true of GoeUii. himself During his 
first ten years m Weimar he published notliing of prime 
importance Of the larger matters that were occupying 
him the public got no tiding^, Fniuf lay untouc^hed He 
worked at E^moiit now and then, but was unable to finish 
,it The new poetic dratpas m which he undertook to 
embody present expencnce soon came to a stmdstiU He 
beg?in a novel, U'ii/ietm Jfeistcr, but that also had to 
wait To an outside observer it may well have seemed 
that the high promise of hts youth had come to nothing, 
^d that he was wasbng himself on bagatelles for the 
■Weimar court. 
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In the public opinion of that time, and indeed for 
many years thereafter, the real strength and ornament of 
literary Weimar was not Goethe but Wieland. The 
fecundity and versatility of Wieland were amazing, while 
his interests, much more than Goethe's, were those of the 
public at large. He always wrote entertaininglj’, though 
with an increasing bent for diffuse expatiation. To his 
TetUscher Merkur (1773-1810) he contributed a large 
number of imaginative works in prose and verse — lyric 
dramas, cantatas, Greek and Oriental tales, allegories, 
burlesque romantic poems, translations and imaginary 
conversations. Of all these the most important are the 
tale called the Abikritcs (1774) and the romantic poem 
Oberon (1780). The spirit of both is the spirit of humor- 
ous persiflage. The annals of the dull-witted people of 
Abdera, with their parochial narrowness and contentious 
stupidity, as evinced in their management of their own 
affairs and their treatment of the philosopher Democritus 
and the poet Euripides, are a veiled account of what 
Wieland himself had seen and suffered in various small 
places. 

In Oberon he retold the story of Huon de Bordeaux, 
blending with the French romance certain features of the 
Oberon-Titania story as known to him from Shakespeare. 
The good knight Huon is required by Charlemagne to 
go to Bagdad, enter the banquet hall of the Kalif, kill 
his chief counsellor, kiss his daughter, and bring away 
some of his teeth and hair. He succeeds by the aid of 
the friendly Oberon's magic. Having captured the fair 
Saracen Rezia, he is bidden by Oberon, who is in search 
of a pair of ideally faithful lovers, to go with her to the 
Pope and marry her in the proper Christian way ; until 
ivhich time she is to remain a virgin. This command 
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the lowers violate — whence cantc iemh]& tnals, 
Oberon is appeased and convinced, and all ends happdy 
The form is an eighf-Jine stanza with the rhjmo 
%“iriousIy linked, and the lines varying m length from 
eight to thirteen syllables It was Goethe’s opinion that 
“ as long as poetry should remain poetry, gold gold, acd 
crystal crystal, Witland’s Oberon would be lo\ed and ad- 
mired as a masterpiece of poetic art ' If this be set don n 
as the too partial verdict of a (nend, it may at least be 
Slid that m 06 <nm we have the poet Wieland at fits very 
best But he was a man of letters rather than a poet. 
The novelist should be read in Af^tHhoit ind the 
lies, the publicist in the articles lie contributed to the 
Merkur after the outbreak of the revolution in Prance 
The third member of the Weimar triad (from i??** 
on) was Herder, in whose far*gazing mind the critical 
intellect wrestled continually with the mysticism of the 
poet and the seer His study of ancient lore, and hi> 
constant search for the national or ethnic elcrocnf m 
every manifestation of the artistic spirit, had brought 
him hide by little to the evolutionary point of view In 
the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (1782-83) he pointed the 
way to a new ,cience of the Bible. The orlhodoc held 
that Uie miraculous tales of the Old Testament uere 
literally true, the rationalists that they were frauds of 
sacerdotalism Lessing regarded them as parts of a 
never-ending rev elation, whereby the divine Teacher had 
given to men from time to tune sudi glimpses of (ruth as 
their sUge ai progress permitted them to understood and 
use. Herder taught that th^ belonged to a body 0/ 
national poetry, tlie value of whidi lay m its prevailing 
spirit The sagas of the Hebrews were to be studied 
histoncallj, with the aid of arch-cology, for the purpose 
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of elucidating the spirit of Hebrew poetry — even as 
^fontesquieu had sought to elucidate the spirit of the laws. 

Such inquiries led up naturally to the great question 
of the meaning of history. What was the essential import 
of the human drama on earth ? Was Uie progress of man 
an illusion, as Rousseau had thought ? If not, what was 
the goal of evolution ? This is the problem which Herder 
attacked in his AAv/s /or a History of Mankind (1784- 
91), the weightiest and most lucid of all his writings. 
The treatise begins far back with a description of the 
earth — man's dwelling-place — as a planet among planets, 
and of man as an animal among animals. The characters 
and aptitudes of the genus homo are explained in accor- 
dance with the scientific conceptions of the time, but 
with much intermi.xture of poetic ideas and fanciful 
speculation. All is made to lead up to the doctrine that 
what we see in the devious historic process is the “ train- 
ing of mankind for humanity” — die Hcranbildung der 
Menschheit znr Hunianitdt. Then follows a series of 
chapters on the more important nations of antiquity, the 
object being to show what each contributed, by its char- 
acter and achievements, to the advancement of mankind. 
The work breaks off unfinished with the Middle Ages, 
which are here viewed less favourably than in the afore- 
mentioned booklet of 1775. The tone of the Ideas is 
literary rather than scientific. The book interests the 
reader of to-day by its evolutionism, its largeness of 
outlook, its warmth of feeling. While its science is long 
since antiquated, and its logic often vulnerable, it is still 
■ readable for the sake of the fine idealism that permeates 
it. The perfectibility of man — of which Lessing was 
dreaming in Nathan, Goethe in his poem the Mysteries, 
and- Schiller in Don Carlos and the Artists — is here 

T 
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reduced to a s>!»tcm and explained with penuasne 

eloquence 

In the suiumcr ol 1787 Schiller joined the Weimar 
cotene and settled down to tliose historical studies whicfi 
prc'ently led to a profesonJup at the Uni\cr>ity ol Jena- 
For a whole >car he wa» fated to listen, whercs'er he 
turned, to idolatrous praise of the absent Goellic He 
made up his mind that he could ni,vct like the great man, 
however much he might admire his genius. From afar 
Goethe setmtd to him a self sufTicicnt son of forhine* 
who showered his gilts hV.e a god, gv\ing cn cry thing hot 
himself Hor did their first muting, after Goethes 
return from Italy, cQect any immediate change m their 
personal relations SchtlUr persisted in hts prejudice, 
and Goethe thought of Schiller only as the auUior of 
Mulcnt plays wiitcli had been debauching llte public tasie 
So each went lus own way Goethe was just then some- 
what out of humour witli the German public. His heart 
was still m Italy, whicli had cured him of his mental 
troubles Weimar wns the place where he had been 
caught in a net and had suifered it seemed to him cold, 
foggy, and wiihal parochial He w"\s minded hcnceforUi 
to lead a freer fife A poet he would continue to be, of 
Course, but no longer the poel of soul sick self-tormenlors. 
He took Christiane Vulpius to his bed ind board, and 
Celebrated the emancipation of the sensuous man in his 
Elegies His friends did not know what to make 
of the new Goethe, and he began to (eel isolated Tfie 
public at Urge sliowed httle interest m his new poetic 
dramas, or even m the published fragment of lus Faust 
(1790) So he turned bis attention to botany and other 
■ scientific studies, and for several years he wrote nothing 
more than third rate literary importance. Two or 
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tliree prose plays, dealing with ephemeral aspects of the 
Revolution, and a hexameter version of tlie old poem of 
Reynard the Fox, were the most notable. 

Meanwhile Schiller had travelled far on his separate 
way. In tlie first place he had discovered the Greeks and 
found them very sanative, very clarifying. The idea of 
Beauty began to bulk large in his thinking. He wrote 
the Gods of Greece, an elegy on the vanished loveliness 
of the Greek religion, and the Artists, a glorification of 
the artistic sense as the chief factor in man's upward 
progress. In his historical work, on the other hand, his 
lodestar was the idea of Freedom. His Defection of the 
Netherlands and his Histoiy of the Thirty Years' War 
were rather hastily written, with but little examination 
of the sources ; but their eloquent dignity of style, their 
philosophic temper, and their vivid portraiture of scenes 
and persons set upon them the stamp of literary classics. 
From history Schiller turned to .esthetic philosophy. He 
determined to fathom tlie laws of beauty, believing that 
sound theoretic knowledge would aid him as a poet. So 
he plunged deep into Kant and wrote the series of studies 
which have given him a place in the history of msthetic 
theorising. The most important of them, so far as liter- 
ary influence is concerned, is the famous essay on Naive 
and Sentimental Poetry, a masterpiece of penetrating 
thought and lucid exposition. 

This essay was published in 1795 in the Horen, a new 
magazine which had already brought Schiller and Goethe 
together in friendly co-operation. Three years before 
that time Schiller's health had broken down : for months 
he lay at the point of death, and his recovery brought 
him only to a condition of precarious invalidism. Com- 
pelled to give up his lectures in Jena, he undertook, with 
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tJje iijiaiicnJ support of Uie tolerpfJsmg publwhcr Cotta, 
of Stuttgart, to cdR a literary journal %\hicli sliouW 
eschew j>ohtic3 and seek to dtscrl the minds of men from 
the fierce excitement of the Resolution into Uic screner 
fields of art. Tfie request for contnhutions, which he 
sent to all the most eminent writers in Germany, met 
with a politely fasourable response from Goethe, who 
was glad to set — so he wrote in Jufy 1794— that ScliiUcr 
was becoming more friendly A happy accident brought 
the two men together after six >cars of neighborly 
estrangement , mtcrciiangcs of opinion followed, and they 
soon found that by difTcrcnt routes they had reached 
the same general outlook upon life and at k They decided 
to travel the rest of the way togetlicr They became 
friends, allies , and the decade of their intimacy by 
far the most memonbfe decade in the whole history of 
German Utters. 

They began with a broadside of epigrams, Uie so-caJled 
At first they hardly thought fuitlicr Uian to 
amuse themselves at the expense of the hicrao 
fogies and other unenlightened folk who had declined 
to support the Horen, and doomed it to an early death 
But ttic idea of the Vriim grew apace Targets for satire, 
genial or caustic, objects of epigrammatic blame or praise, 
were visible in countless numbers So the atmging and 
stingless dislichs multiplied, until Uiere were nearly a 
thousand of them A selection, comprising about half 
the total number they had wntten, was published m 
Schiller’s idiirrimluuiimrfi for 1797 and caused great 
excitement The victims retorted m kind, or with scur- 
rilous abuse, and there was much angry vociferation. 
But Qocthe arid Sclullcr had the wisdom not to continue 
the rasping warfare They had cicated tlic air, defined 
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their position, and shown themselves to the world as 
allies. 

In the intervals of the more important work to be 
considered presently, both wrote numerous ballads and 
other short poems. Schiller had some difficulty in effect- 
ing a return from philosophy to poetry. He had dis- 
covered that poets were either naive or sentimental, and 
that he himself belonged to the latter order ; that is, he 
was a poet of the infinite longing, a searcher after the 
lost harmony between feeling and thought. H is problem, 
then, was to express his ideals of culture in language of 
emotional warmth and rhythmic distinction. This is 
what he undertook in his philosophic poems — most hap- 
pily in the Ideal and Life, the Walk, and the Song of the 
Bell. As for the ballad, he had never cared greatly for 
the folk-song, and in any case its style was not at bis 
command. His early narrative poems show a mastery 
of dramatic vigour and rhetorical pathos, but not of 
naive simplicity or symbolic suggestion. Under the 
influence of Goethe he tried to school himself in the 
" naive " way, and with some success. But meanwhile 
Goethe himself had lost somewhat of his earlier lyric 
wizardry. He, too, had become reflective, and had 
his ideals of life and art. Thus it resulted that the new 
ballads of 1797 and the ensuing years — among the best 
are the Bride of Corinth and the God and the Bayadere 
by Goethe, and the Pledge and the Cranes of Ibycus by 
Schiller — have little resemblance to anything previously 
known by that name. They are more artistic, more 
thoughtful, more elevated in style. The story always 
seems to be fold for its own sake, it is true, but one never 
forgets that it is being told by a highly refined minstrel 
for highly refined men and women. 
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The prcitige of GoUhc u*as enormously increased by 
fhe publication, m X 79 <>, of UilWm Meisitt's Af'Prcn 
Uceshtp This nutritious bul not \cr> cxating no\cl had 
beeni'acnty years in thcmal.ing,and had de\eloped\\ith 
its auUior, It is probable that Goethe first conceived it 
as a sort of antidote to IVcrthtr. It was to tell the story 
of a very impressible young man much hbeWertherm 
all respects but one, that one being his possession of a 
saving quality m the form of an artistic passion Goethe 
felt that he himself had continually been saved from the 
perils of hypcruslhesta by lua poeln, gift To * 
trouble m song or play or Ute, was to get nd of d 
render it innocuous It is worth noting Uiat Wertber 
IS an artist who does not paint For his new aud^ saner 
hero Goethe choae the name Meister, and for his redeem- 
ing pursuit the liistnonic art But at Weimar his ett 
penencewas such, for a while, as to cast doubt onlhesana 
live value of artutic selt-esprcssion, and to eaalt m his 
imnd the saving efficacy of practical business bo the 
centre of gravity of the proposed novel gradually sliifled, 
Uflhelm Tliealnutl Afission becoming Uiifirfwi 

itetster's in the school of life By large 

and varied expenence a volatile youth was to find a 
needed anchor for hi» being in socially helpful labour 
This IS the scheme of the novel as we have it, but the 
idea docs not emerge very clearly at the end When 
\\ilhelin, after many QeeUng affairs of the heart, has 
found an ideal wife m the faulUess Nal^ie, and has 
to go to work m earnest, he does not do it alter 
all, but seb, out with bis son tot a tour m Italy This 
IS because Goethe saw possibiblies m a continuation of 
Uie tale^ne can see that it is indefinitely contmuable— 
under the name ot WanJeiyahte 
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As a gallery oi portraits and a repository of wise 
observation by a very wise observer, Meisle/s Apprentice-' 
ship is well-nigh incomparable. Its details — some of 
them at least — ^are a source of perennial delight. On the 
other hand, the modern taste in fiction is apt to be dis- 
pleased with its extreme discursiveness. Episode follows 
episode in a leisurely flow of narrative and ratiocination, 
but their bearing on the story is not made evident. Such 
discursiveness, however, belongs to eighteenth-century 
fiction (IVerther being a conspicuous exception), and 
the public of that day did not find it tiresome. J'^stas 
the older romancers presupposed an inexhaustible interest 
in adventures of a certain sort, so Goethe presupposes an 
inexhaustible interest in human nature. It was a theory 
of his that the novel should concern itself with events 
and modes of thought, the drama with characters and 
deeds. This is a dubious theory, so far as it relates to 
prose fiction, and it explains perhaps why no healthy boy 
of normal literary appetite was ever heard to praise 
Wilhelm Meister. Its author wrote as a psychologist ; he 
was interested in modes of thought and their natural 
history. He makes a free use of direct description. His 
topography is quite vague ; one never knows where one 
is. With all his realism he is fond of mysterious and 
romantic complications. 

Goethes next work of importance was Henttcinu and 
Dorothea^ in which he undertook to wed the ancient 
hexameter to a tale of humble German life. The asso- 
ciations of the form were mainly with high epic themes * 
still, the ancients had their eclogues, and Voss and others 
had employed the hexameter for idyls of German country 
life, which tliey had thus invested with a certain. air of 
quaint and dignified simplicity. Goethe greatly admired 
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the tuui ol Vo»s, but It seemed to him ttit tdjlhc 

description»ouldgam\erymucli m interest if connected 

With 111 epic dement of iome dignitj Of fate he a 
given hiinscH much practice in the writing of hesamet^, 
both pure, as in Wriii<ir«f the FMr,^nd mixed, a^ in e 
Bciiwii Elegies, the Metam:>rphosu cf He PUvtl, and the 
Xriii.i As for the subject matter, tlie suggestion 
from a published story reWling to the cxpatrution of the 
Salzburg Protestants in 1732— ihe story told of an 
emigrant girl who, on the way to a new home un ^ 
distressing circumstances, bad won the love of a 're 
to do 30UU1 and mamed him Goetiie changed the h®® 
and phee The Salzburg Protcslanls became AUba» 
Germans who had Ixicn uprooted from their homes by the 
Revolution and driven to refuge on tlie cast s de of 
tile Rhine Thus wc get a picture of Gcimm still hfc, 
painted against the background of the great revolulionari 
upheaval. This impingement ol the great world on the 
small makes the characteristic cliarro of the poem '' ® 
hear of the terrible doings in France as thej affect the 
lives of common folk in the immediate present. But the 
folk of the poem arc not so common after all Ui the 
ioung Hermann and his parents one quickly recognises 
the )oung Goethe and AfS parents , while in the wise judge 
who discourses so ably ol the Revolution wc hear the 
maturer Goethe, who had come to took wath aversion on 
the course of events m France, And just as m U 
A/mhr all the ctiaracters ^pcakUie choicest Gentian, and 
otten exhibit a mental subtlety hardly to be expected of 
their Lind, so in HeniMiin and Dontfiea they reel off tlieir 
philosophy of life in stately hexameters, with many a re- 
mituscenceof Homenephrase. In both the common reality 
IS invested vviUi a stylistic veil tliat idealises everything 
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In the Natural Daughter this idealising 'veil was made 
stiil thicker. Here Goethe’s purpose was to deal in a 
large and serious way with the Revolution, which he had 
treated with satiric levity in the Grand Copliia and the 
Citizen General, and with cryptic symbolism in his 
Mcirclien. The memoirs oE Stephanie de Bourbon-Conti,' 
which fell under his eye in 1799, suggested" the outline 
of a plot. He began to write, the matter pleased him, he 
decided to make a trilogy of it. After the completion of 
the first part, however, his interest waned and he dropped 
the whole enterprise. It is clear that his pursuit of a 
fact-transfiguring style had here carried him a little too 
far. He wished to get rid of everything quotidian and 
leave a pure artistic essence. So he laid his scene 
nowhere and nowhen, gave his characters no names, and 
made them speak in blank verse of exquisite melody and 
preternatural delicacy of feeling. The desire to avoid 
everything commonplace led to a terse and pregnant dic- 
tion that sometimes does violence to German idiom. The 
character of the heroine is superbly drawn, but the whole 
is undramatic, unlifelike — mere poetry in the best and 
the worst sense of the phrase. As for the French Revo- 
lution, it is simply not there at all. Goethe w'as out of 
his element in trying to write plays on that subject. His 
strength lay in depicting the aspirations and struggles 
of the individual toward peace, light, and inward har- 
mony. And the pre-eminently right theme for his genius 
was at hand in his symbolic drama of the magician who 
had mortgaged his soul to the devil. 

In 1790 Goethe had published Faust, a Fragment. 
The publication did not include all the Faust scenes that 
he had written before settling in Weimar, and it did 
include some recent additions written in Italy. There 
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W'as enough of it to excite curiosity anil uhct the appetite 
for more, but there was not enough of it to show the drift 
of the whole It ended with Gretclien’s swoon in the cathc' 
dral The nature of the tie between Faust and Mcphis* 
topheles was left in the dark Knowing tlie saga, the pub- 
lic was justified m surmising that haustwas to be damned 
for the seduction of Grctchen This, howescr, was very 
far from Goethe’s purjiose In 1797 he resumed work on 
the long-neglcctgd play, which he now looked on with 
a degree of cynicism as a “ txu-barous composition ” , and 
one of the hrst things he did was to wnte the Prologue, 
whicli hinted that the comrade of Uie devil, the rake, the 
seducer, the murderer, was after hU, a confused *' servant 
of the Lord, ' and might be expected to bring up m 
heaven lie then proceeded to fiU in and round out, so 
as to make 1 coherent and intelligible action up to the 
time of Gretchen’s death, and also to sketch and m part 
to wnte Out that which was to come afterward Like 
Wilhelm iifeister, Faust was to learn wisdom from expe- 
nence, and in the end to find satisfaction m altruisUc 
effort His “striving'' was to be, in the eyes of the 
Eternal Pardoner, his redecnaing quality And the most 
important single agency m the uplifting of his character 
was to be his contact with the Cifcek ideal of beauty as 
symbolised in Helena. As the vast subject thus expanded 
before him, Goethe decided, just as he had done m the 
case of It illtelm JtfcisUr, to publish a Finl Part oj Faust 
provisionally, and to let the completion of the poem bide 
its tune. When the htrsl Patt was given to the world, 
in 1808, discerning minds began to see thatGoctlies 
design Was somelhing vast, stupendous, incommensur- 
able , but just what it was m detail, they could not even 
now make out They could see, however, that Uie part 
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already completed contained some of the noblest imagina- 
tive poetry, the profoundest criticism of life, the most 
engaging realism, the most exquisite humour, and the most 
pathetic tragedy of woman's love, that had ever found 
expression in the German language. 

In the Effective Affinities, published in 1809, the novel- 
ist Goethe gathered himself together once more, as he 
had done long before in Weiiher. The tale is told with 
masterful technique and with only a little of that stragg- 
ling discursiveness which characterises Wilhelm Meister. 
The book was indirectly a contribution to the ethics of 
marriage. There was a growing disposition, in certain 
circles of German society, to treat the marriage tie as a 
bond to be lightly broken under the attraction of a new 
“affinity." Goethe, who had lately legalised his own 
conscience-marriage to Christiane Vulpius, saw the tragic 
peril of a doctrine which seemed to regard human beings 
as if they were non-moral chemical atoms. The novel 
shows the working of the doctrine in a particular case. 
The wife and her affinity save themselves by moral self- 
control. The husband weakly indulges his vagrant pas- 
sion for his step-daughter, and the remorse and pathetic 
death of the girl Ottilie by self-starvation are the con- 
sequence. 

We now return to Schiller, whose invalid body had 
succumbed to its ever-impending fate in the year 1805, 
but not until his five great plays had made Weimar the 
centre of the world for matters of dramatic art. A per- 
manent court theatre had been established in 1791 under 
Goethe’s directorship. It was a modest affair in point 
of material resources, but it provided the necessary touch- 
stone of dramatic effectiveness. In securing plays and 
endeavouring to educate the public taste to his own 
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artistic standard, Goethe Ican(.d UeaMly on SchiHtr, who 
TA-as tims brought back, after in mten'al of tert >ears, 
to the boards that signify the world He wrote again 
for the stage, but ne\er for the eicning merely, or for the 
groundhnga A certain high seriousness permeates all 
his work Humour has no part in it His men and 
women, even the humblest of them seem to dwell on the 
heights, and to think ind fetl m the terms of Schillers 
own idealum 

He began wth II iifJeiii/rin, and found the subiect at 
first mlractaWe, because it had to do with repellent pas- 
sions ind an onheroic hero For the historical U alien 
stem, while he Ind terrorised Germany at the head of 
an army, had not been a great soldier, stiU less a 
statesman The fict of chief interest m connection with 
him w*as the question of his treason to the empire And 
however that question might he decided, his i&sassination 
had really nothing to do with it, but was an act oi pTmte 
vengeance To arouse sympatfiy for such a man and 
invest his miserable fate with the impressiveness of tra 
gedy, and to do this without falsifjing hislorj or taking 
sides in a partisan controversy was indeed a difficult 
problem , and Schiller s solution of it is perhaps his very 
best title to Uie fame of a great dramatic poet. By the 
honesty of his dialectic, that is, by bringing Out the good 
and the eacusable in Wallensteins character, as well as 
the bad and the dubious , by contrasting him with lesser 
men by showing him a:, a man of mystery and of deep 
feeling, and givmg him a cold, calculating adrersary, 
above all, by contriving that tlie spectator see him through 
the partial yet searching eyes of the young idealist Maa 
Piccolomini, — Schdlcr makes his hero s taking off appear 
hke U»e tragic nemesis of a great man s error 
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Of course history is idealised in Wallenslein. Schiller 
held with Goethe that art consists in showing the essen- 
tial truth of human nature through a veil of poetry. The 
drama for him was always a conflict of emotion and will, 
and he felt that the cold passions — hate, ambition, envy, 
vindictiveness, and so forih — would make a dull play. 
So he invented the romantic lovers, Max and Thekla. 
Their sentimental idealism, like the occasional lyric pas- 
sages, and, indeed, the sonorous verse itself, are but a 
part of the poetic veil by which he sought to give warmth 
and colour to a historical picture. Underneath all that, 
however, the play of real historical forces is justly and 
luminously denoted. In this aspect of it Schiller's art 
has been aptly likened to monumental fresco-painting. 
From a theatrical point of view it is perhaps regrettable 
that he chose so large a canvas. His real theme at the 
outset was Wallenstein's death ; but as he worked at the 
exposition and the historical setting, the matter e.xpanded 
until there was enough of it for two five-act plays. So 
he wrote a dramatic overture called Wallenstein’s Camp, 
which was played at the opening of the theatre in 1799 
and then completed the drama proper in two parts 
entitled the Piccolomini and Wallenstein’s Death. The 
whole is in no sense a trilogy, but a colossal drama in 
ten acts, with a poetic prelude in a different metre and a 
lighter vein. The necessity of dividing the representa- 
tion between two evenings detracts somewhat from 
its effect. But for all that Wallenstein remains the 
most impressive tragic figure in the German classical 
drama. 

In Mary Siiiart (1800), even more than in Wallenstein, 
the central personage was an object of controversy. 
According to the point of view, the Scottish queen had 
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cilhcr suffered condignly oa (he scaffold, or she Jud been 
the victim of an atrocious outrage. To write a Catholic 
or 1 Protestint play about hef would have been com- 
paratively easy— the tiling has been done many times 
in many languages— but Schiller vnshed to make a 
human drama, the interest of which would not depend on 
any possible conclusion as to the legal and political merits 
of Queen Mary’s case. The great difficulty was that, if 
the action was to end with her death, her long-past mis- 
deeds could not be represented, but only narrated Thus 
she would appear all along as a doomed prisoner await- 
ing her fate — a pathetic rather than a tragic situation 
In some way it was necessary to make her fate seem the 
consequence, not of acts done long ago, but of acts seen 
by the spectator To attain this end Sdnller had recourse 
to two inventions fir>t, Mary’s attempt to escape wiUi 
ffio amorous fanahe Mortimer, imoiving her co respon- 
sibility for his attempt on the life of Queen Eliaabeth , 
secondly, a personal encounter of (he two queens, result- 
ing m a mortal insult to Elizabeth By these devices, and 
by making klary a beautiful young woman still capable 
of engaging the chivalrous but unsteady devotion of 
Leicester, Schiller shifted the issue, so to speak, from (he 
sphere of politics and religion to that of lov e and jealousy 
And he succeeded pcrteclty m making Mary s death ap- 
pear istheconsequenceofherownpassionatecrtor. To 
have led the matter there, however, would have been lo 
stamp the bcottish queen's character as essentially igno- 
ble , and tins, at any rate, vsas not Schiller’s conception 
of her He accordingly conveited the intricate political 
drama into a simple psychological drama of inward puri- 
fication The climax is reached when Queen Mary uses 
lo the height of accepting her doom, with all its ignominy 
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and injustice, as the expiation divinely required of her 
for the real sins of long ago. 

In the Maid of Orleans, just as in Mary Stuart, Schiller 
undertook to portray a Catholic heroine whose character 
was one thing in the house of her friends, something 
very different in that of her enemies. According to 
the loyal Catholic tradition, she appeared as a divinely 
appointed rescuer of France. The voices, the miracles, 
were a genuine manifestation of divine power, her death a 
holy martyrdom. F or Shakespeare she had been a vulgar 
witch, for Voltaire a pious fraud of the raedireval church. 
What had she been in reality ? For a proper appreciation 
of Schiller’s dramatic answer to this question, it is well 
to bear in mind two facts. In the first place, the mighty 
work accomplished by the Maid in the rekindling of 
French patriotism was in no sense matter of doubt ; and 
Schiller, as a student of history, was not the man to 
believe that great effects could proceed from mean and 
trivial causes. In the second place, he was by nature 
a lover of womanhood, always prone to idealise it, and 
especially to see in women a capacity for heroic conduct. 
It was thus quite natural that he should conclude, in the 
then state of historical and psychological knowledge, that 
the essential truth regarding the Maid of Orleans was 
to be found rather in the house of her friends than among 
the rationalists. 

So he threw himself boldly on the Catholic tradition, 
even adding to it some dubious supernaturalism of his 
own invention, and called his play a “ romantic tragedy." 
In his hands the rustic maid became a divine amazon, 
fighting in the ranks with men, slaying Englishmen with 
a magic sword ; but all the while invincible, under the 
terms of her mandate from the Holy Virgin, only on 
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condition o£ resisting all earlUly lose An matanlv 
neous glimpse ol tlie lacc oI Lionel, as she is doing battle 
with him, causes her to fotgtl, to her own way o{ Ihmh- 
mg, the Virgin's command Thence follow remorse, 
helplessness, humiliation , until at lost, her expiation com 
pleted, she recencs baeV her supernatural power and dies 
in glory on the field of battle The play is replete with 
Schiller's finest dramatic effects Any one not consti* 
lulionaUy hostile to bis methods will come away from 
a good performance of the Vdi<l cf OrUiVis saying It 
IS magnificent, e\en if is not Jeanne d' Arc 
The anti naturalism of Schiller reached a culminating 
point m the Bride 0/ Afcsjiim, just as did that of Goellic 
at the very same time m the A'<itii»<il i>«jwg/i/er Having 
now become a zealous Uudent of Sophocles, and Vnow* 
mg how important a factor the chorus was m the total 
effect of GteeL tragedy, he wished to find a modern 
equivalent for the ancient chorus A real chorus, witlv 
song and dance, would have meant simply an unthinkable 
mixture of drama, opera, and ballet So he hit on the 
expedient of providing eacli of his hostile brothers, Don 
Manuel and Don Cesar, with a band of retainers, and 
allowing these to function both as persons of the drama 
and as semi clioruses, the cliorat parts not to be sung, 
but spoVen by designated leaders. At Uie same time 
he endeavoured to find, m his subject matter, a substi- 
tute (or tile {ate>idea as it appears in ^iiig A 

pregnant queen of medi cval Messina is wadow ed by the 
death of a husband who has committed a crime She 
has an ominous dream, which is interpreted by a sooth- 
sayer to mean that the cluld to be born will cause the 
death of the two prmccs who arc co heirs to the throne 
To defeat the dreain-oracJe she conceals the birth of a 
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daughter, and has the child brought up in secret at a 
distance from the court. So much is presupposition. 
The play gives the fulfilment of the dream. Schiller’s 
lofty poetic diction is at its very best in the Bride of Mes- 
sina^ but, his innovation in the matter of the chorus met 
with little favour. On the other hand, his use of the 
curse-idea — the extinction of a family conceived as the 
foredoomed expiation of ancestral guilt — was as a seed 
dropped on fertile soil. 

The Bride of Messina, an experiment in pseudo-Hel- 
lenism, is the least available for the stage among Schiller’s 
plays. It was followed by William Tell, the most popular 
of them all, and the only one which is not a tragedy. 
Like the Maid of Orleans, it is a drama of patriotism; 
but the Swiss farmers follow no celestial banner, and 
no miracles come to their aid. They rely on their 
own united strength. They are not actuated by any 
enthusiasm for freedom in the abstract, but by a sturdy 
determination to get rid of their tyrannical satraps. They 
do not preach revolution, save as the inherent right to 
throw off intolerable oppression. They do not preach 
democracy at all, their aim being to restore the old sys- 
tem of home rule under the empire. Nevertheless, when 
the disunited German people began to chafe under the 
tyranny of their own reactionary princes, it was natural 
enough to see in Schiller’s Tell a gospel of union, self- 
help, and popular rights. It is this play, pre-eminently, 
to which he owes his name of poet of freedom. And 
what an intensely human drama it is 1 Young and old, 
learned and simple, alike find their account in its pic- 
turesque setting, its dramatic energy, its strong appeal to 
the love of country. The modern drama can show no 
better exposition anywhere than the exposition of William 

u 
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Tell — ot Ihc Uait{ 0 / OrUans One u\u>t 
suppose ihal the cnlics who lia\c sometimes taxed li- 
the p\ay as a whole— with a lack of unity and concentra- 
tion, canncserhaieseena Genuan audience hang on it 
with delight from first to last, without e\er becoming 
aware of any such defects. The fact is that Schihet here 
undertook something esscnlully new , namely, a play with 
an entire people tor a hero The theme is tlie liheraUon 
of a people by their own efiorts. Alt the scenes con- 
serge, all the characters contribute, to that end U illtam 
Tfli IS a VollsJrumn m the best sense of the word 
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THE RISE OF THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL AND 
THE WAR AGAINST NAPOLEON 

It was a long time before the work of Goethe and Schiller 
at Weimar took on the glamour of classicity. They had 
made enemies by die Xenia, and in other ways. The cause 
for which they stood — ideal art as the expression of large, 
free, and harmonious life — was not exactly a popular cause, 
and that part of the public which was absorbed in politics 
and practical affairs found little nutriment in them. The 
death of Schiller attracted no attention in comparison with 
the ostentatious mourning for Klopstock two years before. 
The popularity of Wieland had hardly begun to abate. 
The favourite playwright of the epoch was Kotzebue, 
whose taking stage-craft and skill in catering to the average 
appetite gave him, for a short time, a European reputation. 
He had, however, neither ideas nor ideals ; wherefore his 
multitudinous plays contain nothing for the historian of 
literature. In prose fiction the man of the hour was Jean 
Paue Fkiedrich Richter (1763-1825). 

In his lifetime Jean Paul enjoyed the vogue of a great 
writer and a wonderful searcher of hearts. Women idolised 
him, and good critics regarded him as a peer of the best. 
His fame spread abroad, Carlyle wrote a brilliant essay 
about him, several of his books were translated into 
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English When he died Ludwig Borne said o£ him m the 
course o{ a glowing eulogy “He has not lucdfor all 
men, but Uie lime wiU come when he will be born for all, 
and all will mourn lus losi. He stands patiently at the 
gale of the twentieth century, wailing Walh a smile for 
lus crawling counlrjmcn lo come up with him." The 
prediction has not been fulfiiRd, and Only illustrates the 
difficulty that besets the \ocation of prophet To-day 
Richter is liattily read at all tn an age of rciivals there 
IS no sign of a re\i\ing interest m him. The neglect of 
lummaj be ascribed first and foremost to his stjlo — to 
what Cartjle called Ins "(anlasbc, many-coloured, fat- 
grasping, c\ery way perplexed and o-traordioarj mode of 
'wntmg ■ Tilt, etiect ol his method is that his characters 
do not stand out clearly tn the mind’s eye, but seem to 
move about dimly m a welter ol baffiing details He was 
unable lo ItU a slory straighiforwardly Willul, not- 
vnllistanding his sobriquet, tlie Unique, he lacked real 
origmihty He was indeed a unique note-taker Among 
his effecw weri. loutid ncaily two hundred manusenpt 
volumes in quarto, togellicr with a mulbtude ot separate 
porlfoUos, containing excerpts from his reading , and 
these excerpts he worked into his stones quite as the 
whim took him Anything was in order at any time. 

The style of writer is Uial of TmfruMi Sliaiidy, with the 
discursiveness and irrelevancy raised to a higher power 
He IS a disciple of Sterne, too, m his fondness lor the 
eccentnc sentimental hero The most of jean Pauls 
characters are odd fish witlt strange names and strange 
habitudes Humour he ha$ m abundaiice, but it is Uie 
humour of a freakish fancy rather than of sane observa 
tion His people shed the snuhng tcar^^n occasions — 
so has the (aUiion changed — Uiat do not seem to cal 
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for it. Still, if we take him at his best — say in Qtiiniiis 
Fixleiti or Siebciikds — and forget the futility of the story 
as such, it is not hard to find the charm which his con- 
temporaries felt in the play of his humour about the 
prosaic facts of life, and in his sympathetic portraiture of 
small folk and small things. In respect of literary affinity 
Richter was a child of the sentimental age ; he owed but 
little to the new romanticism which' began to make a stir 
as a militant doctrine just as his popularity was culmi- 
nating. 

The history of the so-called Romantic School may be 
said to begin when the Schlegels and Tieck and Novalis 
began to be conscious of a certain community of ideas, 
and to use the word "romantic” as a name for what they 
believed in. This happened about 1798. But the ideas 
of these men were not new, or were new only in part, 
the way having been prepared by earlier writers. Of 
these earlier writers the most important were Herder 
and Goethe. But there were other influences at work. 
Bodmer’s exhumations of mediaeval romance and minne- 
song; Lessing’s attack on the classical French canon, and 
his use of romantic elements in Nathan the Wise; the un- 
bridled individualism of the " storm and stress ” period ; 
the work of the Gottingen poets; the new feeling for 
nature as a source of mystic suggestion — all these must 
be taken into account in studying that romanticism which 
is older than the Romantic School. 

One of the best contributions that appeared in Schiller's 
short-lived Horen was an appreciation of Dante, with 
some specimens of very good translation from the Divine 
Comedy. The drift of the essay was to e.xjplain Dante from 
his medimval environment. " One must dream one’s 
self back into that heroic monkish confusion, must 
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become GucH or Ghibclline, etsc one will throw aside 
the book in disgust " “bull ol barbarism, excesses and 
horrors as wns the ccnlur> m winch he (Dante) lued, I 
do not hesitate to prefer it to this" These sentences 
lodicale the writers point of Mew His name was 
AvGiST WiuiELU SCHLEGEL (1769-1844) He had 
studied at Gottingen, enio>cd the friendship of Bdrger, 
and got the leputation, by his facility in the making of 
smoothly sacuous \crsc, of being a poet In 1 / 9 ^ I*® 
settled at Jena to make Ins way as a contributor to the 
journals. Here he was presently joined by his younger 
brother I'RitbRicu ScuLtotL (lyya-iSag), who was 
then thinking of an academic career Uoth (he brother* 
were fcr\id admirers of Goclhc, and at first of Sclnllcr 
al»o The younger, a student of Greek philosophy* had 
caught the fever of Fichtes ideahstn. Fichte was then a 
professor at Jena, and in the morning of his immense 
influence as a teacher , and the essence of his doctnnft 
was that the ego is the only reality To his youthful 
disciples this discovery seemed to promise a wonderful 
rejuvenation ot hk and letters. Feeling Uie need of an 
organ to disseminate their views, the brothers started the 
AtJiffiaMHi, which ran for three years (1798-1801) and 
(hen died an easy and unrcgrelled death 
Thedhiriitriiiii is usinlly regarded as the starting>point 
of German romanticism, so far as the word denotes 
anything like tfie concerted effort of a school The lead- 
ing spmt of the journal was the younger Schlegel, who 
assumed the air ol an tiierranl law-giver, though himself 
painfully lacking in creative power. He was fond of 
paradox, regarded obscurity as rather meritorious, and 
preferred to express himself dograahcalty in orvcuUr 
fragments. His enthusiasm for Goethe was v ery genuine. 
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He averred that Goethe's poetry and Fichte’s philosophy 
were the two centres of German art and culture. But 
Goethe’s " poetry,” he thought, was best represented by 
Wilhelm Meisier, which formed one of the three “greatest 
tendencies of the century,” the other two being Fichte’s 
philosophy and the French Revolution. He declared in 
the AthencBum that Wilhelm Meisier was an “absolutely 
new and unique book," in which “everything was 
thought and expressed as might be expected from one 
who was at once a divine poet and a perfect artist.” 
The wonderful novel was an all-in-one — prose, poetry, 
philosophy, criticism, self-revelation. In short, it was 
the perfection oi ■ Romanpoesie, or poetry of the novel. 
Then by a juggle of words Romanpoesie became roman- 
tische Poesic, and Schlegel proceeded to define “ romantic ” 
as an ideal of perfection, having really abstracted it from 
the unroraantic Wilhelm Meisier. Romantic poetry was 
explained as “ progressive universal poetry.” Its mission 
was to fuse all the different genres in one, and this one 
with philosophy and rhetoric. In this wider sense, 
Schlegel thought, all poetry ought to be romantic. 
“ The more popular an author is, the more romantic.” 
Finally the word-intoxicated man wrote to his brother : 
“ I cannot send you my explanation of ‘ romantic,’ 
because it is 125 pages long." 

The significance of all this is not that the jargon has 
any bearing on intelligible literary criticism, but that it 
brought into use, as the shibboleth of a school, a word 
whose meaning was hopelessly vague. And this vague- 
ness has adhered to the word ever since — more especially, 
perhaps, in the usage of German writers, who are prone to 
label as “ romantic ” any poetic, literary, religious, philo- 
sophic, artistic, scientific, musical, or political tendency 
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tliat can be shown to ha\c been faroured by one or 
more members ol (he so-called Romantic ScliooJ Bui 
really there ne\er was a school, except m the very loosest 
sense of the «ord There was simply a cotene of fnends 
who were \cry differently endowed, and were drumg at 
%ery different things For fi\e or six years they con- 
tinued in close personal relations, oscillating between Jena 
and Berlin, praising one another's writings inordinately, 
and regarding themselves as tlie apostles of a new gospel 
that was to re\olutiomsc the whole of life Then they 
separated and went their se\cral ways. In the immediate 
circle of the Schlegets there was a deal of talL about the 
principles of romantic art , about irony, and sub^cctJvily 
and uniNer^ahty, that is, completeness of self revelation , 
about the autocncy of the creabie artist, and other sucli 
matters There is no evidence that the lingo cverreallyin- 
fluencedanianofg<mu8(ho\\ could It ?),but itgaveasortof 
Sanction to authorial caprice and literary amorphousness 
As fur the two brothers, the younger did good work 
as a philosophic essayist, as the pioneer historian of 
literature, and as the author ol the first German book 
on the language and wisdom of the Hindus But he 
achieved nothing very memorable m criticism, and his 
attempts at poetry, drama, and tiction were futile be 
yond description The elder brother s service consists m 
his admirable translation of seventeen of Shakespeare s 
plays, his w clUknow n lectures on dramatic literature, and 
his Icssknown early essays on the works of Goethe, 
whicli had much to do voth Uic rapid increase of Goethe’s 
prestige in the era of romanticism As an apprecialor 
Wilhelm Schlegel is one of the three or four greatest 
names m German history , as a translator, the very first, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Luther But his original 
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verse could easily be spared. There is ho substance 

in it. 

One of the best contributions to the Aihencenm was a 
collection of aphoristic sayings called Pollen. The author 
was Friedrich von Hardenberg, an amiable dreamer, who 
took the name Novalis (1772-1801). The Fragments of 
Novalis, which form the larger part of his extant work, 
are broken lights flashed from the mind of a man who 
had become enamoured of Fichte's idealism, and took 
delight in tracing out its consequences in religion, art, 
mathematics, physics, geology, and other lines of thought. 

He was of Protestant lineage, and did not, like Friedrich 
Schlegel, go over formally to the Catholic Church, though 
he probably would have done so if he had lived longer. 

At any rate he loved Catholicism for its aesthetic appeal, 
and gradually came to see in the Middle Ages, when the 
undivided church had dominated life and enwrapt it with 
poetry, the excellent home of the soul. Naturally, there- 
fore, he found Williclui Uehler^ with all his admiration of 
it, too banal and prosaic — not romantic enough. So he 
undertook to vie with Goethe by writing a romance of 
culture which should carry its hero through the school 
of life in the Middle Ages. He took the legendary 
minnesinger, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, for his hero, and . 
sketched a vast plan. After searching experience of love 
and sorrow, Heinrich was to catch a glimpse of a 
wonderful blue flower, which would then become the. 
symbolic goal of his spiritual longing. He was to 
wander over the known world, learning the import of 
ait, religion, and statecraft, and at last in the fulness of 
wisdom to achieve the blue flower. Only a little of tlie 
singular romance was ever completed. The fragment 
begins well, with charming pictures of medimval life, 
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bul the symboUsm soon becomes rather unmtclltgiblc 
The pages exhale, il they do not succinctly express, the 
idea that the present is mean and prosaic, hence unavail- 
able for art , that all poetry and all higher satisfaction of 
the soul must be sought in a far-awray time when men 
had lived passionatefy and imaginafivcJy atntd strange 
happenings 

Unhhe Nov^hs, his friend, LUDWlO TiECk (i??*" 
185a) lived to a ripe age and wrote voluminously m all 
the genres. He is perhaps more completely representa- 
tive of Ihe German romantic movement than any other 
writer He began, if we ignore a few quite minor things, 
with a gloomy novel, iriftioHi Lc rh—an expression of 
the bfack despair that he htroseff had sometimes Idtin 
his youth Then, as if cured by confession, and con- 
vinced that he had taken life too seriously, he turned his 
hand to light satiric skits, utmg nursery tales as a setting 
and poking fun at the rationalistic tendencies of the 
day In this vein he wrote BlucixarJ and Pim m Boels. 
As one who had recoiled m disgust from the pain of 
thought, he was fascinated by the old folk tales, whicli 
set reason at naught, and knew no such things asa riddle 
of life They were entertaining and soothing— hke a 
children s game to a sad philosopher He began to revise 
and publish folk talcs, and presently to attempt things 
of his own in the spirit of the good old times^ His 
so-called dramas were not meant to be played, but to 
shed a rosy light on the age of superstition by making 
It appear as the age of passion, faith, and poetry Tlie 
reader of the Life ^nd Death oj SflinJ Genniae, of 
Forhiiinlus, or Ocfnviniiiis, is expected to take the legend 
at its face value and not to play the rationalist The 
miraculous is treated as a lualter of course Tlie 
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characters are not clearly limned, but seem to float in 
a mist of vague emotion. They are legendary and 
historical personages, also ghosts and allegorical figures, 
such as Church, Faith, Love, Romanza. They speak in 
all the varieties of cunning and mellifluous verse, includ- 
ing sonnets and tet-za rima. The best effects are musical 
and poetic, never dramatic. Tieck introduces Romanza 
as a child of Faith and Love and makes her say : 

Moon-illtimined summcy night. 

That holds in thrall the fantasy. 

Fair wonder-world of faerie. 

Arise in all thy ancient might. 

This note of longing for a beauty that once was but 
no longer is — the feeling that there have been better 
times and belter men than those that now are — may be 
called the Leitmotif of romanticism. In Tieck’s dramas, 
as in his contemporary poems and plays, one may notice 
a predilection for sights and sounds that suggest or 
accord with a vague and dreamy longing — the moonlit 
night, the dim woods, the distant sound of hunter’s horn 
or shepherd’s shawm, the rose as symbol of desire. In 
his case the romantic impulse took the form of an msthetic 
fondness for the wonder-world of mediaeval legend. He 
found in its mystery and symbolism and mental chiaro- 
scuro a source of poetic inspiration, but his medievalism 
never became a practical matter. It did not lead him into 
the Catholic communion or cause him to take an active 
interest in politics, either as a reactionary or as a patriotic 
poet. It did lead him, however, in the direction of what 
was afterward to be known as pre-Raphaelitism. While 
a student he wandered about South Germany with his 
.bosom friend, Wackenroder, and the two Berliners were 
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fiscinaled by early German art It appealed to them by 
ib> warmth of religious and patnoltc feeling For ack- 
enroder early Christian art became a sort of religion. He 
poured out his feelings on the subject m a IitUe book 
called Hc{irl-t_ffiiucns of an Ari-louit^ Lay Brofher— 
the beginning of the "Naaarenc” movement which 
anno;^ed Goethe as a lover of Raphael and Ihe Greeks* 
but was thought well of by Fncdrich Schlegcl and other 
romanticists Tieck made his contribution to the subject 
in Frauz StinibaUVs W'aiulertngs (»708), 'vhtch is mother 
romanticised U ilhclm itasUr Stcrnbald is a pupil 
of Albrecht Durcr, a prayerful and poetic youUi He 
leaves his beloved master mNurnberg and goes to pursue 
his education first m the Netherlands, then m ItaJj, 
where he finds a sweetheart There is much talk about 
art and the religion of art, and there is an immense 
number of interspersed songs. The coldness of the 
Protestant churches is louclied on. 

The feeling that there havebecn better lines and belief 
men than those of the present may work out different 
result ,, according aa the mind in which it finds lodgment 
IS more or less practical, more or less virile So it was 
with the romantiasts Tieck and Novalis were led to a 
poetic idealisation of medixvM hie, and such poetic 
idealisation is one of ihe most important aspects of the 
romantic movement But this same medi.xvahsra might 
also take the form of a dreamy philosophy, a leaning 
toward the Catholic Church,and pre-Raphaehte art,ajoy 
in thclustihood of chivalry, a patriotic desire to bring back 
the brave days of old — the days of German union and 
strength and glory, — a quickened intellectual interest in 
mediaeval matters, including all folklore, or tlic exploita- 
tion ot mystery and superstition in novel, poem, and play 
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Again, while one man might find in his romantic vision 
of the Middle Ages a spring of poetry or a spur to prac- 
tical effort, another might dream himself into a quarrel 
with life ; into inefficiency, helplessness, pessimism, in- 
sanity. Finally, a man of essentially romantic temper 
might find his soul’s account in a dream, not of the Middle 
Ages at all, but, say, of the glory that was Greece. 

This last was the case of Friederich Holderlin 
(1770-1843), whose fine lyric gift and passion for Greek 
beauty mark him as a spiritual congener of John Keats. 
His poems continually suggest the condition of exile from 
the land of beauty. Many of them betoken an ardent 
love of the fatherland, but along with the patriotism 
we hear the elegiac note of mourning for a vanished 
splendour.' And when it is a question of denoting this 
vanished splendour, that is, the higher life in beauty 
and for beauty, from which the modern man has fallen 
away, Holderlin resorts to the symbols of Greek religion. 
This philhellenism of his was profoundly sincere. His 
romance Hyperion (1799) is the story of a modern 
Greek who joins an uprising of his countrymen against 
the Turks. His idealism is sorely tried by the miserable 
conduct of the patriot army, he loses his beloved Diotima, 
alt his hopes are wrecked. Then he takes refuge for a 
while in Germany, only to find himself wretched among 
the cold and dull barbarians. At last he returns to Greece, 
to seek nepenthe in nature. Holderlin’s idealism proved 
unable to make terms with common reality. Before half 
his days were numbered his passionate unrest carried 
him over the line which separates genius from insanity. 

The activities of Tieck, Novalis, and the Schlegels 
between 1796 and 1804 constitute the first phase of the 
German romantic movement. The second followed 
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imraetliately tn the work ol Araini, Brentano, and Uieir 
fnends at Heidelberg Clemcns Brentano (i 77 ®~ 
1842), the son of a Frankiort merchant, was of half- 
lUhan Catholic stock, while hi> friend ACUlM \ON 
Arnim (i78i~i83x) was^a Prussian squire of the Pro- 
testant connection In his youUi Brentano studied at 
]cna, came into contact with the SchlegeU and their 
circle, led a rather wild We on “romantic" lines, and 
recorded bis early experience ol Ufe and love lO GcJ'ii, 
which he called a “ romance irun wnld " He was of 
an ettremely %o(AtiIe temper, steady m nothing but h« 
tendency to emotional excess Ccd^i is a formless and 
iriNolous book, written on the pattern of Fnedricb 
Sdilegel s maudlin Luctiutc Like the latter, it made a 
scandal by ib (rank preaching of free love, self mdul* 
gence, and social pococurantism In after years Bren- 
tano became ashamed of it and declared that he dared 
not mention lU name for (ear of being turned into a piUsr 
of salt But It did contain some very good songs The 
young Arnun, m every way a mote solid character than 
Brentano, also began with autobiographic fiction Both 
men had early taken to collecting folk-songs, and when 
they became friends they decided to join forcesandwork 
together In 1805 they published the fin,t volume of 
their collection, calling it by tlic rather odd name X>fS 
^tiabcn M uttJcrhorii, or the Day’s iiagicHom, In 1808 
two more volumes followed, with an excellent ess>ay 
on the folk-song by Arnim The whole collection was 
dedicated to Goethe, who reviewed it with w’arm appre- 
aaUon, expressly declimng to go into the question of the 
genuineness o£ the texts 

As a matter of fact, the texts were not genuine m the 
strict modern sense, but had been edited and embUliidied 
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in very much the same way as the English texts of the 
Percy collection. In no other way, probably, could the 
old songs, with their frequent coarseness and cacophony, 
have been made acceptable to the public of that time. 
As it was, they were highly acceptable. The Wunderhorn 
came as a revelation of unsuspected national wealth. 
Herder’s Folk-songs of 1778 had roused general interest 
in the subject, but Germany had not been very well 
represented in his cosmopolitan undertaking. In the 
three volumes of the Wunderhorn, however, there were 
riches undreamed of — a vast body of song revealing the 
soul of the German people for ages past in all its intimate 
concerns. Here were passion and pathos, homely vigour, 
and grim force j now and then there was haunting 
beauty or a mysterious depth of suggestion. Naturally, 
the common folk who had created all this began to 
appear in a new light. The plain man had suddenly 
become as the hero of a long-neglected romance. Men 
began to feel that the irrational element of life, that which 
the Age of Reason had tried to get rid of as outworn 
superstition, was much more deeply roofed than had 
been supposed. Tradition took the place of Reason as 
the word of power. The Wunderhorn pointed the way 
to a new science as well as a new lyrism, both grounded 
on national feeling and permeated with respect for tlie 
plain people. Closely connected with Arnim and Bren- 
tano were the Grimm brothers, who in 1812 published 
the first volume of their Kinder- und Hausmarcheu, or 
Children’s and Household Stories. These now world-famous 
tales, taken down from the lips of story-tellers who had 
received them from an age-long tradition, are an interest- 
ing by-product of the new romanticism. 

Aside from his work on the Wunderhorn Arnim did 
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Ulilc Uul IS \ery memorable, tbougU he wrote volumi- 
nously m Uie hncs ot prose fiction and closet drama As 
a novelist he proved unable lo control his riotous 
imagmahon and execute a plan as conceived: he o(ten 
began well only to end badly or not at all Btenfano 
succeeded bestwiUi song>o( romantic V3gabondA,,c or 
ballads ot traditionary lore. Ot hvs most readable prose 
tale K» perl and liiiirrl is only an elaborated to(k song, 
while the C/;r<jHiflr oj a l| ijij lenng SluJtnt is a story of 
romantic vagabondage in ihc Middle Ages He hinisclf 
was a vagabond of Uic spint — restless, impulsive, erratic, 
without a definite purpose inhfc — until hi» ‘ conversion 
in 1817 After that he abiurcd bis former works and 
ways and became a Catholic zealot Lost lo Ins former 
Iriendk and to secular literature, he devoted some years 
to taking down the outgivings of a stigmatised nun 
whom he thought divinely inspired 
Shortly before Brentano another romaotic \*agabood 
of the spirit had likewise come to anchtr m the sup- 
posedly calm waters of Catholic dogma This was 
ZACiURias \V EUNER U77fi-*Sz3), a Prussian of Prole - 
tant family In Ins profligate youUi he oscillated between 
debauchery and religious mysticism After w^lUng two 
rather mtfieclive semi historical plays, the Sons cjtbi, 1 ale. 
and the Cross o;i the B \lttc, the one dealing with the 
collapse of tile order of Knights Templar, the other w ilh 
the conversion of the heathen Prussians, ht scored a 
modest stage tnumphwith hi» Martin Luther (1807) 
The pUy contains some good scenes of homely realism 
which mode the title rOlc acceptable to the eminent actor 
Iffland The great reformer is treated not unsympalheli- 
^ly, but without a clear aodstcongdcnotation of histone 
forces. When Werner appeared m Weimar, Goethe 
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welcomed him as a good craftsman for the stage, and 
out of their intercourse grew the little play, the Tvjcnty~ 
fourth of February — the seed of an abundant crop of 
so-called fate-tragedies. Werner had lost his mother 
and a dear friend on the same day — February 24, 1804 — 
and was temperamentally inclined to occult fatalism. 
The presupposition of his play is this. A Swiss youth 
named Kunz Kurutli quarrels with his father over the 
wife whom the son has chosen. Kunz hurls at his father 
a dagger which misses its mark, but nevertheless causes 
the old man's death. In dying he imprecates a curse. 
Kunz and his wife have a son, who, in playing with the 
fatal dagger, accidentally kills his little sister and is in 
consequence driven away under his father's curse. In 
the play Kunz and his wife appear as ani aged couple 
living alone in their Alpine hut, abjectly poor. A 
stranger comes and asks for shelter. In the night Kunz 
murders him for his money, and finds out too late that 
he has killed his own son. All the crimes are committed 
. on February 24 and with the same tool. 

Werner’s gruesome one-act tragedy of ciime, which 
was first played at Weimar m 1808, is poetically and 
dramatically a very good piece of work in a not very 
noble or important but still perfectly legimate genre. 

It drew after it, however, in the coming era of roman- 
ticism, a pretty large number of plays in which the idea 
of a fatal destiny resting on a family because of some 
long-past crime was very much overworked. They 
became ridiculous at last because the fate-idea was not 
treated as having anything to do with the central rightness 
of things, but was made to attach mechanically to a 
particular time or place or instrument. They were 
grounded in superstition, though hardly in that kind of 


X 
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supentitiun which Goelhehad m oiind when he ‘•poke 
ol it as the poetry of life They were grounded, namclj, 
in the superstition which <»uses people ol low intelli- 
gence to feel that there is a peculiar retributive fitness in 
mcUng out punishment to awtong-docr m the very place 
or with the very instrument, or perhaps on the anni- 
versary, of his own wrong-doing. 

Among the co-worVets on the sliort hved Zctiuitg/ur 
Eutste^iUr or Journal J»^t which was started in 

i8oS as an organ of the Heidelberg romanticists, were 
UUland, Kemer, Fouqufi, and both the Schlegck, as well 
as Amim, Brentano, and ihe brothers Gnmm The spint 
of the coterie was intensely patnoUc, but the reverse of 
practical When the mood was propitious, Brentano 
could make a good song m praise of the tatberlaod, but 
he was only a ]Onglcur whom no one could take very 
seriously He and his (rieuda had come to fed that the 
lov e of country was not an ignoble emotion, and that (hey 
themselves had, or ought to hate, a country worth loving 
But where was this ideal Germany ? What were its 
boundaries 1 What was its religion and form of govern- 
ment ? Was it m sympathy wiib or opposed to the ideas 
of liberty and democracy which the Revolution had 
spread abroad ? On these questions the hlerary patriots 
of the jeumai /,r Hcnntls were as divided as the rest 
of Germany Meanwhile Napoleon had made himself 
master of Vienna as well as Bcrltn, and was parcelling 
out German territory, and in other ways riding rough- 
shod over German national feeling To be sure, he bad 
his albs among the minor princes, and some of the 
inlcUectuals regarded him favourably as a hberator from 
the hoary abuses of feudalism- But wliaieier might be 
the value of particular ideas of government, and however 
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men might diflfer about religion, the opinion rapidly pre- 
vailed that there could be no good future for Germany 
under a regime of foreign domination. The internal 
questions could wait. The duty of the hour was to get 
rid of Napoleon. From this conviction came the life- 
and-death struggle of 1813, with its frenzy of patriotic 
devotion, affecting high and low alike, its appalling 
sacrifices, and its final triumph at Waterloo. Germany 
was not yet united — far from it — but the War of Libera- 
tion was essentially the result of a national uprising. 
Saxons and South Germans, whose rulers were or had 
been in alliance with Napoleon, flocked to the Prussian 
or the Austrian standard. 

Among those who thus fought for the national cause 
was the Saxon Theodor Korner (1791-1813). When 
the campaign of 1813 began he was prospering at Vienna 
as a playwright. The future was bright, so far as his 
personal fortune and happiness were concerned. An 
exalted sense of duty led him to enlist as a soldier, and 
ere long he v."as killed by a French bullet. As a chivalrous 
soldier-poet who gave his all for the Germany of his 
dreams, Korner won a kind of renown which asks no 
favour from literary critics, and is perhaps a little out of 
proportion to the permanent value of his work. And 
yet it would be diflScult to name any German poet who 
had behind him a better record at the age of twenty-hvo. 
His lyric collection Lyre and Sword — many of the poems 
written in camp or on the march, and one fine sonnet 
while he was lying in the woods near Leipzig and suffer- 
ing from what he believed to be a mortal wound — ^are 
a thrilling expression of the blended religious and 
patriotic feeling which inspired him to the supreme 
sacrifice. His tragedy Zriny, while too ethereal and. 
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ttionocUroraatic for n good draou — aU Ihc charadcni 
being doomed to certain death from the firsli and Iiaving 
nothing to do but to express their emotions and sett their 
lives as dearly as possible — is instinct with the stem joy 
and the blessed hope of dying for Uie fatherland 
Anollier poetic champion of the national cause was 
Ernst Moritz Arndt (1761^1860), author of many a 
stirring song on the duty of hating Frcncfimen, fighting 
hard and trusting devoutly in the God of Battles. In his 
series of fierv pamphlets called Spirit cj the Ti>nf> Amdt 
denounced Napoleon as T growing menace to Germany 
and used strong language in describing the abject con* 
dition of German public opinion The short sighted 
pnnces,he said, were occupied with their pcrsoniJ and 
dynastic interests, the intellectuals, as if they had no 
German blood m their veins, were arguing over futile 
abstractions, and the people at large were an inert mass 
After the 13 iti(e of |ena, Arndt retired for safety to 
Sweden, but presently returned under an assumed name 
and pursued his anti'Gallic campaign with song and 
pamphlet As secretary of Stem and associate of other 
leaders, he was able to worV effectively in the final 
struggle The “fatherland' meant tor him, as lyxically 
proclaimed in avvcll known poem, all the lands wlicre the 
German language was spoken and the forms of hfe were 
German The great thought that inspired him was the 
idea of union on the basis ot identity m language and 
Ulinic traditions. 

But the important literary figure of the Napoleonic 
age — let Goethe for the moment be left out of account 
•—was neiUver Ivoroer not AindV not Schenkendorf, 
nor any of the other iynsts who voiced the passion of 
the hour m song Nor was it Fichte, whose stirring 
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Addresses io the German People had much lo do with 
the regeneration of prostrate Prussia after the disaster 
of Jena. It was rather a man whose genius found little 
recognition at the time — the gifted dramatist Heinrich 
von Kleist. In general the earlier romanticists proved 
incapable of real drama, though they all affected the 
dramatic form. Wilhelm Schlegel's Ion is a Pygmalion 
statue without the breath of life, and Friedrich's Alarcos 
was laughed off the stage at Weimar, where Goethe 
benevolently undertook to see if anything could be done 
with it. Brentano's would-be comic Ponce de Leon was 
received with derision at Vienna, and his long-winded 
Founding of Prague is as unplayable as the dramas of 
Arnim and Tieck. Werner had talent, but gradually 
lost touch with human nature and the necessary tem- 
perance of the dramatic art. In 1811 he was received 
into the Catholic Church at Rome ; then he became 
a priest and propagandist, recanted his former praise of 
Luther in a fanatical poem, and took no further interest 
in secular things. In short, from all the efforts of the 
earlier romanticists there never emerged a single romantic 
drama which took and held a place on the stage ; not 
one that can now be enjoyed as a play by virtue of its 
human interest and dramatic e.tcellence. To find that, 
one must turn to Katie of Heilbronn. 

Heinrich von Kleist (1777-1811) was a poor 
Prussian nobleman who set out early in life to be a 
soldier, but gave up the military career in order to 
pursue a strenuous ideal of personal culture. But study 
soon palled on him ; he fell into a Fau.stian despair and 
suffered terribly from W ellschnierz. “For an hour of 
forgetfulness," he declared, “1 could turn Catholic." 
Restless, moody, eccentric, but possessed all at once by. 
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a \’aulting poetic ambition, he began to wander about 
Europe in search of peace Tlioughts of suicide haunted 
him At one time he dreamed of finding vjhat seemed 
to him an ‘'infinitely glonous grave” m England by 
)oming Napoleon's contemplated invasion In Switzer- 
land, where he had gone uilh the idea of leading the 
simple life of a fanner, he found congenial society and 
completed his first wofh, the SchroJJtn^lcin Family It 
IS 1 romantic verse-tragedy in which two lovers are done 
to death, like Romeo and Juliet, by i bitter feud of their 
families. The plot is wildly extravagant, moving the 
reader now to horror and now to laughter, and is per- 
vaded by a dark fatalism But the characters arc firmly 
drawn and mike an iltusion of reality 
An engraving which Kleist saw it the house of one of 
hiS friends ui Switzerland suggested the idea of tiic pliyi 
which was afterward completed under the name of the 
Rwim A lecherous country just ce enters a young 
woman 3 room it night, and in making a hurried exit 
breaks a jug The wiong person is arrested on suspicion 
and brought before the justice, who conducts the trial in 
such a way as to entangle himself The JJioiru J»? is 
only a bagatelle, though il contains some very effective 
satire on social conditions,butis,on the whole, the liveliest 
and most amusing verse-comedy m German literature ' Jo 
Penlhailea Kleist undertook to rominticisc an ancient 
Greek subject , and so completely did the matter possess 
turn Out he tlioughi, when the phy was fimUicd, that he 
had laid bare in it “ all the pain and all the splendour of 
Jim soul " Ills Amazon queen is an impossible being, 
whose fierce passion for her lover foe Achillea turns to 
insane frenzy when she sees that he vilipends her fighting 
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prowess- She kills him with an arrow, rends his dead 
body with her teeth, and then recovers her queenly poise 
and wills her own death. There is some fine poetry in 
Penthesilea, but it is only a character-study, not a dramatic 
masterpiece ; and in depicting the reckless egoism of pas- 
sion, Kleist certainly overstepped the line which separates 
the terrible from the horrible. 

WTien the Battle of Jena occurred, Kleist was holding 
a humble government clerkship at Konigsberg. The great 
Prussian disaster, with its bitter discipline of suffering, 
roused in him a holy ire against Napoleon, and he won- 
dered why some one did not ‘‘put a bullet through the 
head of this evil genius of the world." He, too, began to 
feel that the only hope for Germany lay in a union of all 
the German States, and in the development, among princes 
and people, of a self-denying patriotism. Nevertheless, 
he did not at once turn his hand to plays bearing directly 
on present conditions. Giving up his position he went 
to Dresden, and there, in friendly intercourse with Tieck, 
he devoted himself to literary work which, for the most 
part, either remained unknown to his contemporaries, 
or met with little favour. Katie of Heilbronn, now the 
popular favourite among his plays, was published in 
i8to, but not played in his lifetime. Indeed, he never 
saw one of his own productions on the stage. Katie is 
the polar opposite of Penthesilea — 3 type of the womanly 
devotion which beareth all things in patient submissive- 
ness. Like a faithful dog she attaches herself to the 
knight, Wetter von Strahl, and no harshness of his can 
drive her a-way. At last it turns out that she is the natural 
daughter of the Emperor, hence a fit bride for his knight- 
ship. This concession to caste feeling is generally and 
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t,EhUjregardrfas»blemrf..bullhedr«mj..ndom.Ubte 

bltchen IS a dtUshUul crealion, and Uic play is 1 
romantic charm , , ,, 

Hmnaiius Battle, which vos not * "' ! 

,s a dramatic apclcpic ol German political “ 

1808 Hermann unites the contcnlious German clnM 

for a victorious assault on Uie Roman tyrant This ne 
affects b> lus eloquent appeals, and by sinking his p 
sonal and dynastic interests for the common goott nc 
even counsels union uuder his rival Matbod Herman 
IS Prussia, Matbod is Austna, the selfish and lukewarm 
tribesmen are the South German pnDCCS,andthe Rom^ 
is Napoleon The play is an impassioned plea fw seh- 
abnegatinR union, a demonstration of its possibility, a 
foremst of its results. But the \cr> fact of its being an 
apologue, addressed to transitory conditions, and making 
its appeal more by virtue of what it symbolised than by 
virtue of what it represented, detracts a little from ifs 
permanent interest As a work of art it is inferior to the 
Pnnee cj Hamburg, m which romance is made to temper 
the stern demands of military law and public duty in 
such a way as to scatter the ominous clouds of impending 
tragedy What must happen when a nuUlaiy officer, 
disregarding the express order of his commander, leads 
a charge in battle and wins an important victory f This 
was the crux whidi was su^eslcd to Kleist by an anecdote 
of the Great Elector What actually did happen, accord- 
ing to the story, was that Uie Great Elector remarked, 
after the Battle of Fehrbellm in 1675, that, stnctly speak- 
ing, the Pnnee of Homburg had forfeited his hfe by 
disobeying orders , neveithdess, he, the Elector, thanked 
God for such a brmgcr of victory What luppens in 
the play is that the Elector imposes the death sentence, 
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and then, after the mind of Homburg has passed 
through all the stages from angry revolt and pitiful dread 
of death to resignation and calm acceptance of his fate 
as 'just and necessary for the general good, pardons the 
offender. This he does because he had learned that the 
prince did not really hear the order, having been at the 
critical moment lost in a trancelike dream of his lady- 
love, though apparently awake and attentive. 

The Prince of Homburg is a masterpiece of such fine 
and satisfying texture as to suggest almost limitless possi- 
bilities for the young dramatist who wrote it at the age 
of thirty-two. His tale of Michael Kohlhaas, too, the 
story of an upright citizen who, under the smart of out- 
rages for which he can obtain no legal redress, becomes 
an anarchist — is one of the very best novelettes in the 
German language. But Kleist's course was run. In 
1809 he w'ent to Berlin and tried without success to have 
his Prince of Homburg put on the stage. He was in dire 
poverty. The works on which he had expended the 
finest dramatic genius thus far vouchsafed to any Prussian 
found no recognition anywhere. Personal distress and 
the woes of the fatherland so darkened his life that it 
seemed worthless. In November 1811, he made an end 
of all the misery with a pistol-shot. 
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oUier Orientalists \> ere opening Ihc treasures of pstern 

poetry to the Occident, and the sajing cx oncvlc /i« 
acquinng a new and fascioaUng import Both tne 
Schlegcls learned Sanskrit, and their e%ample was fol- 
lowed by many eager young scholars The 
mysUevsm, ingenious tancifulncss, and didactic protun i > 
o{ some of the Orientals harmonised Mcll wiUi the 
romantic spirit and led naturally to imitations of Uicm 
Goethe set an example in his U'fst hastcrh Dtrait (iSipj* 
winch IS Persian in the same sense that his 
Greek. That is, it is not Persian at all, etllier m fono 
or spirit The songs of the Divan arc instinct with the 
Western poet's delight m having found a new kinsman 
m Hafit, and m pretendmgto look out on life through his 
eyes But it is all a masquerade GocUie only plays with 
the Persian apparatus of lumcs and tropes and fancies, 
while giving expression to his own thoughts and emotions 
The muse of the collection was Marianne WiUcrotr, who 
actually wrote some of the songs included m lU 
Among the younger men who took the infection from 
the East were Ruckertand Platen FriEDBICU RucKtRT 
(1788-1866) was a Bavarian who would gladly have 
joined the patriot army in 1813, but being physically 
unfit contented himself with fighting the Corsican m a 
senes of Soiinris tn Hantess They have all the belliger- 
ency of Arndt and K&rner, but less religiosity In the 
course of a long life spent partly as professor of Oriental 
languages, partly as a quiet recluse, Ruckert WTole more 
verses, probably, than any other German of his century 
A collection of ghazals published in 1821 was followed by 
divers translations from the Sanskrit, Persian, Chinese, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and other languages. He tried his hand 
at the mutation of almost every exotic form, both ancient 
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and modern. Withal he was wont to versify his daily 
experience, even its trivial phases. With the lapse of 
time his sense of poetic values deteriorated and he wrote 
quantities of rubbish. But in his earlier years his not yet 
overworked muse occasionally vouchsafed him a pearl. 
Read in a small anthology of his best work, Ruckert will 
be seen to deserve a permanent though modest place 
among the lyrists of his lime. 

Not long after Ruckert, Count August von Platen 
(1796-1835) also came out with a collection of ghazals, 
which exhibited an amazing virtuosity in the handling of 
the difficult form. He had a very serious faith in the poetic 
value of the ghazal, and his work was mildly commended 
by Goethe. Other less benevolent critics, however, saw 
in it nothing but hollow metrical ingenuity. Heine pub- 
lished a sharp epigram by Iramerraann about eating too 
much from the fruit of the Garden of Shiraz and then 
vomiting up ghazals. This led to personal ridicule of 
Immermann and Heine in Platen's Romantic (Edipus, 
and this in turn to an atrocious attack on Platen in 
Heine’s Pictures of Travel, and to a somewhat less 
venomous retaliation by Immermann. It is partly due 
to this ugly feud that Platen's real worth as a poet has 
often been underestimated. Critics have taken him at 
Heine’s estimate and set him down as a cunning master 
of fonn without substance. And true it is that he is not 
popular, not singable ; and that he had a fondness for 
difficult foreign forms such as%vake no echoes of associa- 
tion. But there is always room in the world for exquisite 
verse of the pensive type, and in that Platen was a master. 
There are no better sonnets in German than his Venetian 
sonnets. And speaking generally, his verse is sincere, 
noble, and deeply felt, as well as delicately chiselled. One 
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may read bun long vk lUiout coming on a cold or a vacuous 
Ime, any more than on a false rhyme, a harsh cadence, 
or a concession lo a dulcet. This is more than can be 
said ol Goethe, Schiller, or Heme. On the other hand, 
it must be allowed that he had no important message, 
unless it were the dignity and responsibility of Uie pod's 
calling The last nine years of his lile he spent in Italy, 
where he developed a liLing for anaent thjmelcss 
metres. In his early plays he attempted, like Ticck, to 
utili:»e {airy*talcs for satiric purposes In hi» Fork 
and (£iii/i<ihc paid his respects, with laughab'e 

parody and polished AnstopUamc parabasis, to the 
horrors and inanities of the fate>traged>. 

But it IS not m the Orientalising tendency, and not 
in the clever adaptation of alien forms, that romantic 
iynsm is at its b<»t , it ts rather in the trail of the ll'iiit* 
Jtr/iarii— in Uie work ol E)cliendot0, Uhland, Heine, 
and Muller jostPH xon Eiculndohip (jySS-iSs?), 
scion of a noble Catholic (atruly of Silcsiv, and m later 
life distuiguished as a Catfiohc publicist, was happily* 
endowed for a winsome pod of nature. In his boyhood 
a lover of folk lore as well as of the hills and woods, 
m his youth familiar with country toil, he became an 
intimate of nature in all her moods. To surrender him- 
self to these moods as rcSeded in his own dreamy 
temperament, to hear the voices, to feel the thnll of tlie 
sersitive lover, and then to express it all in simple, truth 
ful, always singable verse— that was Eichendorff He 
resembles Goethe m what may be called the sanity of hia 
feeling for nature, being a mystic only so far as the 
sensiUve modem soul is a mysUc He found poetry only 
m seclusion from the haunts of mcri, but there he found it 
ahundanUy the things of common experience : in the 
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wistful suggestion of morning and evening ; in whispering 
wood and babbling brook and flitting cloud ; in the pain 
of parting and the joy of meeting again ; in the subtle 
associations of memory with particular places; in the 
changing emotions of the care-free wayfarer. He has a 
special fondness for the moon, and the evening hush. 
While Eichendorff was not a poet to shake the world or 
draw men after him in passionate allegiance, he was a 
most lovable interpreter of nature’s placid, dreamy moods, 
and of ordinary human joys and pains. One gets the 
purest essence of romanticism from his tale of a Good- 
fQr-Noihuig{iS26),v/hich. has been called a lyric novelette. 
Of all the sensitive progeny of the peripatetic Wilhelm 
Meister, Eichendorff's happy-go-lucky fiddler is the most 
humanly captivating. 

So far as poetic endowment is concerned, the Swabian 
democrat Ludwig Uhland (1787-1862) was a congener 
of the Silesian Baron von Eichendorff. The son of a 
Tubingen professor, a Swabian to the core, possessed 
by a strong racial instinct and a devoutness which felt 
no need of breaking away from traditionary religion, 
Uhland early came under the spell of the Wuuderhoni 
and found it, as poet and as scholar, the pointer of the 
way through life. “ I never had," he said of himself, 
“any leaning toward poetry as something dissociated 
from the life of the people and expressing only individual 
sentiments; whatever attracted me had its root in the 
people, their customs and religion." This evidently is 
not the confession of faith of a poet destined to conquer 
new realms ; and Uhland was no innovator, but the 
apostle and perfect er of the old. In his youth he took 
no passionate interest in the national uprising against 
Napoleon, but when the war was over he entered earnestly 
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into the local fight of Uxe Wurtemberg liberals for the 
“good old lavi ” But his political \erse is of small 
moment His fame rests, apart from his valuable \iork 
as a scholar, on his balUds and on tlie songs m 'fthicli he 
soiced the feelings he shared, or believed himself to share, 
viith the common man He cared little for Uie theones 
of the romanticists, though at heart altogether one of 
them, and metrical artificialities were an offence to him. 
Poetry for him was the simptevoice of the heart, express- 
ing itself m old familiar cadences, or else it was tfie 
sympathetic rendering of some stirring vision from the 
brav c days of old. He rewrote and corrected with infinite 
pains, and hts poetic aggre^te is small , but it includes 
a pretty large number of songs that have endeared them- 
selves to all Germany Among the best contributions of 
Lhland to romantic balladry ate TailUfer, the iJttisirefs 
Curse, and the Luck c/ EJenhall 
The spirit but seldom the power of Uhland is dis- 
cernible in a number of minor singers whom German 
writers are wont to group together a^ the Swabian School 
— Karl Mayer, Gustav Schwab, Justinus Kerner, and 
others. It is, however, rather di&cult to find the Swabian 
hall-mark, since romantic dilcttanteism was now at home 
everywhere. The disposition to seek relief fromactuality 
in dream-Iancics and melodious ditties of the simple life 
was not confined to any one region Even prosaic 
Berlin became a centre of thorough going romanticism. 
The leading lyrist of the Berlm group was WiUlELil 
Ulllek (1794-1837), the son of a Dessau slioemaker, 
and the father of the famous Onentalist, Mxx Muller. 
None succeeded better than he in reproducing Uie flavour 
of the folk-song He is at his best where he identifies 
himself with the miller, the shepherd, the postilhon, the 
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wandering bugler, and sings their characteristic joys and 
•woes. He is especially charming in his love-songs which, 
wedded to Schubert’s music, have become a familiar 
household joy in Germany. On his contemporaries 
Muller made a deep impression by his Tyrtasan songs 
of sympathy with the Greek Revolution. Muzzled and 
kept down at home, the Germans kindled all the more 
easily over any foreign struggle for liberty. It was Muller 
who first aroused that spirit of philhellenism to which 
Goethe paid so noble a tribute in his Eiiphorion. 

The verse of Eichendorfi, Uhland, and Muller shows 
little trace of a serious quarrel with life or of revolt 
against established ideas. All had an abiding belief that 
tradition was not only full of poetry, but good enough 
to live by, if only the heart were right. It was different 
with the Jew Heinrich Heine (1797-1856), who was a 
romantic poet on the side of his emotions and instincts, 
but intellectually a rationalist and an heir of the Revolu- 
tion. In his first collection of poems, published in 1822 
while he was still a student, he appeared as one suffering 
the pangs of despised love, and hence prone to take a 
sombre or a bitter view of life in general. His melan- 
cholia had assumed the form of a passionate addiction to 
poetry, which brought a certain relief from over-tension 
of feeling. The pose of the sufferer — the sensitive, mis- 
understood, buffeted, yet in virtue of genius self-sufficient 
poet— became him well and proved an excellent stock- 
in-trade at the time when Byron was looming large in the 
European outlook. The word “ pose " is not here meant 
to imply that Heine was radically insincere, but only 
that he continued to exploit his pangs of despised love 
. long after they had ceased to be a poignant fact of 
experience. He wrote two plays, Almansor and William 
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Bold./, m both oltihich disapporalmcnt m 
SmtSl d=.p=rohoo Prcsenll, ht, Ijnc =tt ^ 
(orm ol a poetic dar,. m «hich. etilhoul gitt 8 
lo the separate eausions, lie registered the 
fancies that possessed him. Sometimes it teas a g 
dream ol death and the grase , again, a 
o[ra>stenoussuggesti\encss, a fleeting MSion of 
happiness on the banks of the Ganges. ajcrnims«n 
of love s cislasy turned to gall by woman's hearties » 
a bit of nature-sjmbolism, in which human _ 

were ascribed lo Uic snow-liden pine or the S‘ ^ " 

stars. Withal, Heme had a Mephistophelean eye tor m 
ridiculous side of all his Msionary brooding, an . 
for the personal woes which he transmuted 
appealing melodics In wit and cynical humour 
rich, and in his romantic years he often turned his shm 
back on himself It is not a very lovable character tha 
IS unveiled in Heine’s poems, but the sense of lyr*® 
beauty, and the gift of sunple, suggestive, and roelodioo» 
expression were combined m him with an unerring 
stinct for poetic values. His Bvwi c/ Songs {1826) con- 
tained a larger number of unforgettable gems than any 
otlier collection of German lyric verse of the century 
And then came the Traivl PicluriS (1826-31), which 
almost rose to the dignity ot a new literary genre There 
had been books of travel freighted with solid information, 
and there had been sentimental journeys m the wouId*be 
manner of Sterne. The romance of wandenng, too, m 
which an unattached, usually medi-cval youth of artistic 
bent, had ranged about among men and cities in pursuit 
of experience, was a f amiliar type. Heine took himself 
for his hero, introduced songs, amours, and other well- 
tried romantic witchenes, and incidentally let his wit 
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play with unheard-of audacity. In particular he poked 
fun at the bigwigs and solemnities, at old-fogyism in all 
its manifestations, at the parochial mind intrenched in 
routine and prejudice. Nothing so wicked, and at the 
same time so brilliant and amusing, had before been 
written in the German language. 

Heine's quarrel with life was not a matter of tempera- 
ment, still less of conviction, but of moods superinduced 
partly. by poetic brooding and partly by the incipient 
nervous disease which finally stretched him on his mat- 
tress grave at Paris. In happier moments he could always 
lay the spirits of gloom with ironic laughter or mirth- 
provoking jest. Normally he found the human drama 
interesting, believed in progress, and thought it worth 
while to fight in humanity’s war of liberation. In the 
great Austrian lyrist, on the other hand, the melancholy 
note is pervasive and temperamental. Nikolaus Niembsch 
(1803-50), better known as Lenau, was of German stock, 
but had a strain of Slavic and a strain of Hungarian 
blood in his veins. A sceptic from boyhood, early 
acquainted with intellectual despair, and embittered by 
disappointment, he turned for solace to nature and the 
lyric rendering of her message. And the message that 
he heard on all hands was one of gentle melancholy. 
Everywhere a suggestion of sadness, mourning, dissolu- 
tion, voices whispering of decay and death. That which 
appealed most to him was the autumnal scene of fading 
beauty, falling leaves, silescent birds. " I love this gentle 
dying," he said, and the words give the key-note of his 
verse. For joy he had no affinity, and humour was 
denied him. One may read him through without being 
moved to snule. But the pensive melancholy which led 
him to go in search of sadness was paired with an almost 
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Gotlhcan gifl of accurate observation. U is due perhaps 
lo Uic ddicacy and subtlety ot hu* phrasing that he is 
not singable The great composers base passed hiiu 
by as mtraclable, though he vias a master ol serW 
melody 

Let us turn now from the lyric poets to take note of 
the main currents of prose fiction The most voluminous 
and (or awhile the most popular story-teller of the period 
was pRltDRlca DB L.V MOTTE FOtQUE (1777-1843) HlS 
interest in mcdixval chivalry and Norse saga was genuine, 
and lie was very diligent in exhuming and revamping 
Had he been granted a modicum of humour, a keener 
historical sense, and a livelier feehngfor the plain, homely 

fact, he might have become Uie German Walter Scott 
As it was, his creations veerc so very supernal and un* 
hithhe, and so mixed up with tutile irraUonality, that 
the public soon grew tired of them, even as it grew tired of 
the dissimilar unrealities of jean Paul Of all the immense 
mass of Fouque’s writings in pro»e and verse only 
Vndine (x8ii) can be said to have survived In tins 
little talc of Uie soulless nixie who gets a soul by expen- 
ence of grief, and then plajs out her brief tragedy as the 
sweetheart of a flesh and blood knight, tliere is certamly 
something of the savour of genuine romantic folk-lore 
But even UnJitn. has been overpraised It is not free 
from literary sophistication At best it was a thing for 
the very young, and the very young were belter provided 
(or by the brothers Grimm 

About 1820 Tieck struck out ORa new path and began 
to publish quasi realistic novelettes. In these stones of 
which he ultimately wrote more than thirty he relied 
for interest not so much cn Oie slraogeticss of the 
occurrences or the ingenuity of the plot as on the dis- 
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cursive sapience of the conversations. They are novelettes 
of discussion. Tieck's scheme was to bring together 
a pair or a group of persons, each having a tolerably 
definite character of his own, and then to let them talk 
themselves out about things in general — most often 
about art, literature, poetry, music, philosophy. He had 
a keen interest in human nature, but his concern was 
with what his people thought rather than with what they 
did and suffered as individuals. His conversations do 
not consist of lively give-and-take in short sentences, 
but of leisurely exposition in long speeches. Thus the 
tales lack movement, and the real Gcschichtc is sometimes 
reduced almost to zero ; but taken in the aggregate 
they are a very good index to the intellectual life of the 
time. 

On the whole, Tieck made but sparing use, in his 
novelettes, of the supernaturalism which figures so 
prominently in the literary fashion of the period. If it is 
not quite exhaustive to speak of tlie romantic movement 
as a renascence of mystery or a rehabilitation of supersti- 
tion, it is still true that either of these phrases aptly 
describes one important phase of the matter. The start- 
ing-point was a love of traditionary folk-lore, in which 
much supernaturalism was found embedded. But from 
a love of ancient mysteries grounded in popular tradition 
it was only a step to the invention of new mysteries 
grounded only in dreams of the imagination ; and when 
that step had been taken the way was open for fantastic 
tales of the incredible. In this domain Adelbert von 
Chamisso (1781-1838) led the way with his Peier 
Schlemihl (1814), By birth a Frenchman, by vocation 
a man of science, Chamisso achieved genuine popularity 
as a German poet — especially with his lusty and satiric 
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songs ol freedom in the stjlc of B^rangcr Hts 
\elIous talc " of Peter Schlcmih}, a poor >oulli 
his shadow lo the de\ii for boundless wcallli, and finds 
out tlut he has made a bad bargain, earned its authors 
name all o\ er Europe Apart from the clusiv e symbolism 
of tlie story, which i% sufigestne withouf being tantalis- 
ing, the charm of Chamisso s little masterpiece hes m 
his easy and natural approacli lo the impossible An 
it IS just this plausible realism of detail, gradually leading 
up to and at last ineMncably blent with the spooLy, chi- 
merical and gruesome, that constitutes the literary LnaCK 
of Er\st Theodor AMADEUS Hoffmass (1776-1822) 
Skilled m music and drawing, an acute observer with 
a keen eye (or the grotesque, extremely sensitive to 
'esthetic impressions of every kind, Hoffmann began with 
FdMfiwy Pircfs tn lie Hanner pf CnlM, for which jean 
Paul wrote an introduction They marked the advent 
of a new specialist m Jean Pauls own field of the whim- 
sical profound. Then came Af«rr the Towenf, the Aighf 
Pi««, the EltAtrs 0 / the Devil, and Uie multitudinous 
Serapion stones, with the frame narralne 0 / Uie story* 
telling club in Berlin, where Hoffmann spent the last six 
years of his life as judge of a criminal court Although 
he could dispense wnth theatmo'^phere of spookmess and 
horror if he chose, his tmagmation gravitated more and 
more m that direction He chose for his province the 
dim border land which separates positive knowledge from 
supersUUous belief, wnling of ghosts and doubles and 
haunted houses , of mesmerism, cJainojanc^ and sleep- 
walking , q{ hallucination, diabolic inQuence, and eccen- 
tric criminal impulse, of strange metamorphoses and the 
corrosion of character by mental disease And all this 
haunting uncanmness he was able to make vividlj real 
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by mixing it with realistic narrative and description. 
This gift he shared with Poe, whose tales of terror were to 
some extent influenced by Hoffmann. But the German 
differs from the American virtuoso of the spooky in that 
the former was no poet at all. Hoffmann wrote no verse, 
and his prose is devoid of rhythm or other stylistic charm. 

"Teufels Hoffmann,” as they called him, is the pre- 
eminent German artist in his speciality. He has had a 
large vogue in France and has left his mark on three 
literatures. Historical romance he did not attempt, 
except in the form of short stories with a historical set- 
ting. In romantic fiction of the Waverley pattern the 
most important production of the time was Hauff's 
Lichtenstein, Wilhelm Hauff (1802-27), the short- 
lived author of the fine lyric Morgenrof, of sprightly 
satiric sketches, and of several novelettes that are still in 
favour, was moved by the popularity of the Waverley 
novels to attempt for his native Wiirtemberg what Sir 
Walter had done for Scotland. His Lichtenstein, a his- 
torical romance of the sixteenth century, evinces no great 
original power, but it is pleasantly written and shosvs, 
especially in its scenes and characters from humble life, 
that its author had read Scott to advantage. 

Just at the end of the period now under consideration 
(1835) appeared a peculiar masterpiece of romantic fic- 
tion called Goethe’s Correspondence mth a Child, a book 
which so fascinated Emerson that he thought for a while 
never to need other reading. Its author was Bettina 
vo.v Arnim (1785-1859), the sister of Clemens Brentano. 
Within a space of ten months Bettina was fated to lose 
by death the husband whom she had devotedly loved, and 
the poet whom she had idolised from girlhood. Behind 
her lay a momentous epoch through which she bad 
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“ li\ed in the deepest sense of tlie word— her 
nature responding in poignant joy and pain to each ne 
expenence She had known att the eminent men ° 
day She had met Goethe several times, had a e 
kindly letters from him She had also the notes s e 
taken, the stories she had heard, from the hp^ o 
mother at Frankfort On the basis of these, but treating 
the wntten w ord only as a suggestion for Uic reminiscen 
imagination — somewhat as he himself had done m 
Pt-elry and Tnilh — she undertook to build a raonuin^ 
to the Goethe of her girlish dreams. She did not ai 
to foresee (he misconstruction that would be put on 
unusual procedure, but comforted herself 
thought that lier memoir was intended for ' the good, 
and not for "the bad And the good have alivaj* 
understood her, recognising in her imaginary corre 
spondcnce, not a memoir of the real GocUic, but the 
romance of a gifted woman soul dreaming of what migl'l 
haiebccn She might ha\e called her book *a poet* 
correspondence with a woman , for the "cliild of the 
title means only that she felt hersdf (he child of Goethe s 
V spirit , that &!ie worshipped him as a lover, a man "ho 
lived in his feelings and impulses and dared to follow 
Uiem, as she herself had done This is but a fraction of 
the truUi about Goclhc butwiien one recalls thedefama 
lions with which ignorance and partisanship were now 
beginning to assail hiscbaractcr, Bettmas glowing pages 
become as the white hgla of pure Bcicnce, 

In the drama of U e romantic era the commanding 
fgure IS Frasz GR1U4ARU.R (i/pi-iSyaX the most 
illustrious name m the literary annals of Austria. There 
was that in Gntlparzer's nature whicli stamps him as a 
congener of llicpas^onate souls wtio were born to agonise 
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and end in insanity or suicide, like Kleist and Holderlin, 
or in ascetic zealotry, like Brentano and Werner. A 
neuropathic strain was in his blood : his mother and one 
of his brothers committed suicide, another brother came 
hear to insanity. On the other hand, he inherited from 
his father a tough common sense and philistine stoicism, 
which made a virtue of holding on and knuckling under. 
“There live in me," he said of himself, “two entirely 
distinct beings ; a poet of exuberant, even extravagant 
fancy, and a rationalist of the coldest and toughest kind.” 
Hence it was that he could spend his days in the tread- 
mill work of a government office in Vienna, and find in 
the commonplace a needed counterpoise to his poetic 
hyperaesthesia. 

A large number of dramatic plans and beginnings, 
dating from Grillparzer’s early youth, bear witness to the 
strength and persistence of his poetic impulse. It was 
not so much ambition as sheer necessity of self-expres- 
sion. But he could not satisfy himself and was often ' 
in despair. In the stress of his young enthusiasm for 
Schiller he finally completed a Spanish tragedy in blank 
verse, Blanca of Caslilei but the theatres would not have 
it, and it was not published during his lifetime. Then 
in 1817 he won fame at a bound with his Ancesiress, a 
spook-tragedy that met with great success on the stage. 
It is replete with artificial horrors very similar in kind 
to those of the fashionable fate-plays. A carnal sin of 
long ago must work itself out horribly in the lives of a 
tainted and doomed progeny. The guilty ancestress must 
haunt the house as a restless ghost until the last of her 
descendants is dead. The play was written at fever heat in 
about three weeks of the most intense absorption. It is a 
kind of delirium, but the delirium of a poet and a dramatist. 
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Tlie romantic and gruesome ^iHCfs/rriJ, ^^nUeIl in 
the tripping trochaic measure of the Spanish drama, of 
which Gnllparzcr was an earnest student, was followcft 
by two Greek plays m blank \erse, Stif'Pfio and the 
GoUeu F]<(ce. In the former tliere is no romanticism 
vrhate\er, save as the legend of the leap from the 
Leucadian rock is itself romantic. Gnifparzer conceived 
Sappho as a gifted and idolised vpoman*arlist who is 
lonely on her heights of renown, and longs foe 
ordinary lot of love When she finds through passionate 
error that this one boon has been denied hcr^ she conse- 
crates herself to the gods, who have given lier all thmgs 
else, and plunges into the sea In the fine trilogy of the 
Golden Fleece the supernatural again plajs a part, the 
Seecc itself bemg the dark $>mboI of a fatal curse* But 
this is rather incidental , essential]} the play is grounded 
in human nature Just as in the case of Sappho, the 
problem was to translate an anaent saga into the terms 
of modern feeling , for with all fais love of Greek litera- 
ture Gnllparzer \va» not the man to attempt a mere 
imitation of Greek tragedy What kind of woman could 
hat Medea have been who had murdered her own chil- 
ren ? How could her character, her sufferings, the 
circumstances of her Ufe, be so portrayed as to wm and 
10 sympaUi},and make her final frenzy appear tragic 
jnd not metdj hombfc , This ,s th= problem lo »b.d. 
Grd a dranubc .maa.nabo.. addreaaod ,tsM Tbo 
L I ““""“’SJraS'dy. ttoush .ts poebc effect 

I “““>■«• by ibe beromes sorcery and Ibe 

dark /alabsm o( Ibe fleece. aorccry ana me 

Neal m order came t"" plajs trom Austro-Huncanan 

b»tory, Obetna (.8.5) and A fn„V„l 

The, are dramabcall, elTeclne cbarac,er^„"el! but 
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present no clear and sharp conflict of great historic 
forces. The issues involved are dynastic and personal, 
the point of view is that of a loyal Austrian monarchist. 
King Ottokar of Bohemia is depicted — the portrait being 
somewhat indebted to Napoleon — as a recklessly ambi- 
tious despot who goes down before the rising power of 
the more benignant Rudolf of Hapsburg. The theme of 
A Faithful Servant is loyalty to the throne. During a 
short absence the King of Hungary leaves the elderly 
statesman Bancban in charge of the public business. 
Bancban has a charming young wife, who is persecuted 
and finally driven to suicide by the queen's profligate 
brother. To save the miscreant the queen takes the 
murder on herself. Smothering his own grief and anger 
Bancban risks his life to rescue the queen from the 
angry people, but succeeds only in bringing away the 
little crown prince. Then the king returns, and Bancban 
delivers the boy to him, claiming to have been a, faithful 
servant of his master. It was inevitable that a play 
constructed on such lines should be criticised as an 
idealisation of servility. 

Notwithstanding the intense loyalty of these historical 
plays they involved their author in rasping experiences 
connected with the censorship and the exigencies of 
court politics. He returned, therefore, to the safer fields 
of antique saga and romantic legend. The Waves of the 
Sea and of Love (1831) is a dramatisation of the Hero 
and Leander story, while the Dream a Life (1835) 
suggested by Voltaire’s Oriental tale Le Blanc el le Noir. 
Both are prime favourites of the German stage. The 
former is one of tlie most exquisite of modern love- 
tragedies — a play instinct with the pure poetry of passion 
and needing no other romantic lures. Hero in particular 
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IS an altogether diaritung erection, who belongs the 
select company of Shakc^canf's juhetand GocihesMar- 
garet In the Dre<jH» a Life vre base w young Persiw 
of humble station who is ambitious to play u P"^ 
great world On the escof setting out for a hi® 
ring adventure he falls asleep and dreams. By means of 
a hit of transparent symbolism the e\cnls of the dream 
are passed before the spectator as a part of the dratuaUc 
action, and the whole is so managed tliat when the 
dreamer wakes he is cured of hi» illusion 

Aside froni the work of Gnllparzer and the complet'On 
of Goethe s Fausts presently to be considered, not much 
of importance for posfent) utis imlten iii the dramatic 
form dunng the two decades that followed the Battle of 
Waterloo The would be titanic Ci/bist/a> DiSTiiJCU 
Grsooc who Tinally drank himscU to death, 

began funously with the Dute o/GoihhinJ (t 8 i 6 ), viudi 
13 a reek of loathsome horrors, witli sporadic signs of 
dramatic genius. His Pan Jimii atul Fnust (1829)13 a 
lurid cxtrai-aganza of two ijpical monsters on the toad 
(o hell. After these loud blasts of pessimism Grabbe 
calmed down and wrote a number of historical pliys 
which h3\e solid menf, though the stage has rejected 
them His strength lay in Uie strong denotation of 
passional conQicts, but be bad a bent for realistic details 
which light up with gnm humour the tragi comedy ol 
great mens Iwcs. Another voluminous dramatist of 
the period wws K.\ki. Libekecht Isjuekm (lyp^ 
1840), a Dusseldorf magistrate whose more solid fame 
rests on his novels In his early plays Immermann 
merely swam with Uie current of romanticism, taking 
hints from a wide range of reading, and umlating Ticck 
andoUiers. In his cdort to be all in one, according to 
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the romantic doctrine — that is, to combine poetry and 
prose, tender sentiment and satiric humour, mysticism 
and rationalism, pathos and irony, and withal to evince a 
mastery of all the possible verse-forms — he always fell 
short of real dramatic excellence. He is a plane mirror 
which reflects the rays of suggestion from many sources, 
but never focuses them so that they really burn. He 
came nearest to a masterpiece in his Merlin, a dramatic 
poem which contains splendid passages, but as a whole is 
abstruse and bewildering. 

It now remains to speak of the closing years of Goethe, 
of whose spirit the whole romantic movement was in one 
sense but the wayward offspring. His brief excursion to 
the Orient was only an episode in his life's serene after- 
noon ; it left no deep mark on his philosophy, least of 
all did it impel him in tlie direction of quietism, pes- 
simism, or any other ism which implies a weakening 
faith in the goodness of life. He took no active part in 
the national uprising against Napoleon, because, as he 
said, he was not a good hater, and felt that inflaming 
the war spirit was not his affair. After the Congress 
of Vienna he continued to hold aloof from politics, 
distrusting alike the shibboleths of democracy and the 
repressive tyranny of princes. Yet he loved his country, 
and had a buoyant confidence in its future. As an 
evolutionist he was the natural enemy of reaction, ob- 
scurantism, and despair. That which lay nearest his 
heart was the healthy progress of society through the 
spread of intelligence, the well-directed labour of indi- 
viduals, and the drawing together of the nations in mutual 
understanding and good-will. At the same time, he be- 
lieved that more would depend on the individual's general 
attitude toward life than on forms or machinery of any 
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kmd The rc.iUy important things u ere the eager accept* 
ance of life, the large outlook, the honest effort, the free 
play of intelligence * 

And so the monarch of European letters, as Byron 
called him, devoted his later years to those works which 
have become the worlds classical expression of the 
“calm, free, and onward ’ spirit He wrote his Poetry 
and Tnilh, describing the reJltch Strebcn of his youth, 
and the influences that had made him what he was He 
continued Ui//i;hii Metsier, making of the IVandeijahie 
a book which is amorphous and haphazard as a novel, 
but full of ripe wisdom and suggestive discussion of 
social cUucs And then, between 1825 and 1831 he com, 
pleted his great life-work, the incommensurable dramatic 
poem which he had begun sixty years before, little dream 
ing whither the enterprise would lead him First he 
disburdened his Faust of all the old sensuality and 
pessimism , then carried him through divers wonderful 
experiences in the great world , made him end his earthly 
career in an ecstasy of altruistic joy over Uie draining of 
a pestilential swamp, and took final leave of him as a 
purified soul mounting heavenward among the saints 
under tlie mystic guidance of tlie Eternal Womanly 

The time is past when one may say, as Matthew 
Arnold once said, that the Second Part cf Faust does not 
count One who wishes to express bis preference for 

• The foUowuig passage irom a letter to Zclter written m May 
1820 will serve txtter than inncb descnption to put the reader in 
touch with the spmt of the septuagenarian Goethe * Unbedingtcs 
Ergebenin den uncrgrundUcbcnWUlcn Gottes hciterer Ubeibhek 
dee bcweglichen unmer Lrcis, und sptralartig wiedcikebrenden 
Eidettcibcna Licbc Nagoj^ zwischen zwei Weltcn schwebend 
alles RcalQ geUutcrt sich synb^isch aufldscnd Was wiU dcr 
Giosspapa wetter ? ’ 
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the First Part should at any rate find some 
formula than that. For it is perfectly certain that the 
essential content of the Second Part, though not, indeed. 

Us details, lay clear in the mind of Goethe long belore 
the First Part was published. All along the vital ques- 
tion had been simply this : Shall a man hate life and work 
havoc with it for himself and others, or shall he love and 
honour life and make the best of it as a social being ? 

For the understanding of Goethe nothing can possibly be 
of greater importance than his answer to that question ; 
and his answer is given in Wxq Second Part oj Faust. It 
emerges at the end of a highly imaginative symbolic 
poem, Avhich is at once deeply religious and strictly 
scientific. True, the pivotal idea is not kept to the fore 
all the time, for Faiist is no metaphysical treatise. Its 
fantastic character is given in the nature of the saga. 
Perhaps some portions of the Second Part are spun out 
to excessive length. The folk-lore, mythology, and 
science are sometimes a little recondite, providing hard 
nuts for the commentator to crack. But they were all 
cracked rather easily as soon as the Germans got a firm 
hold of the idea that Faust was poetry, humour, and 
vision — not cryptic philosophy or veiled biography. 
Goethe was before all things a poet, who saw visions and 
thought in symbols ; and such he remained to the end 
of his days. And how interesting his mighty swan-song 
is in its sovereign sweep of imagination, its delicious 
humour, its infinite suggestiveness, its penetrating criti- 
cism of life ! It is Goethe's antidote for the pessimism 
which was settling over German life, chilling and 
corroding the very heart of it ; the pessimism which 
could lead such a sane thinker as Alexander von Hum- 
boldt to declare that “the whole. of life is the greatest 
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msanvly,” md that “ after stnving md inquinng (or eiglily 
years one is obliged to confess he has striven (or nothing 
and has iound out nothing" Not so, says Goethe, (or 
the purpose of life is to live , and he who lives on a high 
plane of aspiration and endeavour, seeking to realise the 
good for his fellow mortals, and to make the temlory 
about him a better place for belter men and women to 
come — such a man shall not miss his reward from the 
Central Rightness of the world 



XIX 


THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

The literary reflex of the stormy period which began 
with the revolutionary excitement of the thirties and 
ended with the establishment of the new empire in 1871 
is extremely chaotic. The motley facts reveal nothing 
like a common trend or a pervading spirit. In literature! 
as in politics, it was an era of rampant dogma and con- 
fused striving toward different goals. There is a stream 
of tendency toward realism, but one must take account 
of divers cross currents and refluent eddies. The age 
of Keller and Reuter is also the age of Wagner and 
Schopenhauer. The primacy among the genres, which, 
on the whole, had rested with lyric poetry during the era 
of romanticism, now went over to the novel. The drama, 
while worthily represented in the work of Hebbel, Lud- 
wig, and the aging Grillparzer, is of quite secondary 
importance as a mirror of the time. 

The literature of political and social agitation can here 
receive but scant attention. In the year 1835 a dull- 
witted decree of the Federal Diet forbade “the publica- 
tion and sale of the writings of the literary school known 
as Young Germany,” an(i named, as constituting the 
school, Heinrich Heine, Karl Gutakow, Ludolf Wienbarg, 
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Theodor Mundt, and Hemnch Laube. AU men 
had lately published radical opinions of one una or 
another, but apart from that simple fact they 
constitute a literary school many sense whateicr 
barg and Mundt may be passed by entirely GyTri.O« 
(1811-7S) and Lauoe (1806-84), who afterward won 
distinction in ways not connected with Young Germany, 
were at this time just becoming known as radical wnter* 
who used the form of the novel, or that of the tra\ * 
sketch in the manner of Heine, for the sentilation 0 
theu' opinions on church, stale, and conventional morahty 
GuUkow had published a novel, U'nJ/y Ihe Doubhr 
(*^35), which for that time was ratJicr blocking >» ‘ 1 * 
free treatment of Christianity, roarnage, and sesual lose 
He had also published Georg Bodmer’s DmHi of Danfort 
a play which its fiery young author had wTitten in fear 
of the police, and uhidi was m effect a glon^cihon 
of the Terror The spin! of religious radicalism w-as m 
tlie air Strauss's Life of Jesus was also a product of the 
year 1835 As for Heme, he was now m Pans, whither 
he had been drawn by the July Revolution, and was bui>y 
as an apostle of St Sitnonism and of democracy d 
franfaise Among lus friends, for a time at least, was 
Ludwig Borne (1786^1837), also a Jew, a bnllant 
journalist, and a galhngly witty critic of German political 
conditions. For some mystenous reason Borne was not 
officially included in Young Gennany 
The astounding decree of the Diet, which actually 
undertook to suppress books not yet written, had the 
natural effect of advert, smg Young Germany and giving 
it a factitious importance. Us history is m reality little 
more than a diaptcr in the history of German joumaLsra 
A laudable agitation for wholesome reforms was more or 
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less mixed up with hatred of Goethe, advocacy of-free 
love, irreligion, and emancipation of the flesh, and with 
the idea of enlisting literature in the service of political 
and social warfare. About these incidental matters, to 
be sure, the writers of the group disagreed ; but their 
enemies, naturally enough, inclined to lump all - the 
radicalisms together and proclaim them all as the logical 
outcome of French democracy. Thus the issues were 
wofully confused ; and this confusion was not the least 
part of the mischief for which the regime of Jifetternich was 
responsible. Undertaking to gag the German liberals 
altogether, it drove the hottest of them to Paris, where 
they attracted more attention than they could have done 
at home ; for they readily found means to evade the 
censorship or to turn it to strategic advantage. But their 
miscellaneous radicalism, their constant praise of France, 
their campaign of pin-pricks and satire, actually hurt the 
cause of practical democracy. While it amused a portion of 
the reading public, it compromised the good cause by lead- 
ing many honest folk to believe that a German democrat 
was a man who loved France better than his own country 
and did not believe in God or monogamous marriage. 

All this has a bearing on the appreciation of the later 
Heine. What wonder is it if the Germans of to-dav 
decline, on the whole, to concede to him that towering 
importance commonly ascribed to him in English books ? 
He was a great lyric poet, they say, but what else ? A 
witty journalist, an entertaining but not a profound or 
just critic, a radical agitator, who, to a great e.xtent 
misread the signs of the times and embittered the very 
people whom he professed to love and serve. Where are 
the great imaginative works which entitle him to be 
regarded as the inheritor of Goethe’s mantle, and as the 
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most important German writer ot Uie nmctecnlh cenlur) ? 
Tliey biraply do not c^ist. Heine’s fame must rest on Ju* 
\crse, and not on whit he chose to call his ser%ice lO 
humanity's war of liberation He was not one of the 
great liberators, for in the long run men arc set free 
only by the truth and by high smeenty , but he cared less 
tor truUi than tor piquancy, and high sincerity was not 
m him, though he knew how to counterfeit it clfecti\el) 
His assaults on Platen, Wilhelm Schlegel, Prussia, 
Catliolic church, are not Uie work of a deliverer, hut of 
a man who hiiusell needed to be delivered from malice, 
But the verse of Heme remains a precious possession, 
however far it may fall short of proving that talent can 
dispense with cliaracUr In his gibes at the men whom 
he regarded as bunglers he was often shockingly unjust , 
but Ills wit, his verbal drolleries, and the odd rlijmes in 
which he fairly outdid Ujroii, arc irresistible 
<i Il'iH/ff’s r«i/r (1844), with Us wonderful blend of 
genuine tendeme:^, bitter irony, and cjnical wit, is 
a thing so entertaining that c\en Prussian grenadiers 
and Westphalian Catholics can at last afford to forgive 
and forget, and laugh wiUi Uie rest of Uie world. The 
mock'FOinanlic.lU<] Troll (1847), m which Heme tried to 
conjure back Uie dream he Ind once dreamed with 


Cbaiuisso, Pouqut, and Urentano, and at tJic same time 
to raix m some "modern trills,' is extremely amusing 
when read in the light of an intimate knovvledge of those 
forgotten literary squabbles. And then what fascination 
thue IS m liom»„ccro and Uie Last Poems (1851-53), 
m which the doomed sufferer “set hn, pain to music” 
U lb, indeed a discori^nt music, altogeUier poor m w lul 
VVordsworth called the joy of elevated thoughts But 
(here IS surely some reason on the side of Those who 
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find in those jangled chords of pessimism and disillusion, 
of pathos, laughter, and sensual frivolity, the strongest 
and most characteristic expression of Heine's genius. 

The singers of political discontent were numerous, 
ranging all the way from mild liberalism to red republican 
fury. One of the earliest voices was that of Count 
Auersperg, an Austrian gentleman, who wrote under the 
name of Anastasius Grun (1806-76). In his Saunter ings 
of a Vienna Poet (1831) he drew a telling contrast be- 
tween the rigime of Metternich and the kindly people- 
trusting rule of earlier monarchs. One of the poems 
represented the loyal Austrian people as appearing before 
the mighty Man of State — so gay, so affable and debonair 
— and humbly praying : Might I take the liberty, sir, to 
be free? A few years later the democratic strain was 
taken up less cautiously by Hoffmann von Fallers- 
LEBEN (1798-1874), a scholar eminent in Germanic 
studies, and a very fecund song-writer. He was at home 
in all the specialties of romanticism, turning out songs of 
love, wine, vagabondage, good-fellowship, and especially 
of the fatherland. His Non-political Songs (1840) were 
political enough in their numerous castigation of existing 
abuses, but not technically revolutionary. Hoffmann’s 
famous Deutschland, Deuiscliland fiber Altes came out 
in the year 1841, the year after Schneckenburger’s Die 
Wacht am Rhein. 

These were songs of German solidarity and patriotic 
pride ; the slogan of internal war — war of the democracy 
against the princes— was first sounded by Georg 
Herwegh (1817-75) in his rattling and incendiary 
Poems of a Live Man (1841). He was followed a little 
later by Fer0in.«d Freiligrath (1810-76), a far more 
important literary personage. Freiligrath first attracted 
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allcnRon by hot and m 

mcluicd the viays ot rode men and ‘‘“f' j„l 

L-away landn Tins redenad poetry 
the lunglc, of lions. Kirifl^ 

was a new form of protect against not 

«ntion.>hl) U tools the fanc> of the ^ 

at alt comparable to the more persoiwl ^ 

came a little later In haunting mclodj 
of tense, \ibrant pission, Freihsmth » **' . jf,e 

;?rtf i» the Delved hasc hardly been ^Ihit 

German language For some time it u*a» 
a poet should stand aloof from party . j^o;, 

doctnne was ficrcel> atucked by con* 

part in the debate, and Fieiligralli presently 
%,nced that the duty of the hour for him w-m « K 
with the people ‘ It was the great crisis of ’ , ® . 
his art That rugged reality and fierce 


he had sought far away among lions and tigers 
to lie right at hand m Uic impending revolution 
he Uiought the Germans wanted and were going to 
a republic Beginning with the collection CvH/ir«»-'» / 
F<jif/i (1844), Ills verse u a crescendo of 
radicalism, until the collapse of the revolutionary ex ‘ 
ment of *848 sent him into exile— with many mo 
disgusted patnot of that stormy cpocli In London, 
where he lived until the amnesty of 1866, he vvro e 
occasional poems and a large number of excellent trans- 
lations of French, En^ish, and American poets. But 
Ihe marrow of his poetic energy had been consumed m 
his hot fight for a cause tliat failed 

The chief literary apostle of the cause that triumphed 
was.E^lA^UEl. Geibei.(x8is- 84), by far the most popular 
ly/ist of Uic mid-cenlury epoch In recent years lus star 
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has declined, the word having gone forth that he is too 
beautiful.” He was a Prussian (native of Lubeck) and a 
late-born romanticist. His earliest poems (1841), pub- 
lished just after a two-years’ sojourn in Greece, were 
eagerly read as a voice of good cheer from the old- 
fashioned serene heights of art ; for there were many 
who resented the prostitution of poetry to factional ends. 
He besought his countrymen to love one another and 
purify themselves with prayer, and he warbled prettily 
in the old way — all of which drew on him the ridicule of 
the poetic belligerents. Later he concluded that Germany 
was ill with the disease of Hamlet, and needed blood- 
letting. He won the name of Kaiserherold. But his 
political verse has not the clangorous momentum of 
Freiligrath's. After his Jime Songs (1848) there was no 
one to dispute his lordship of the German Parnassus, 
The King of Bavaria called him to Munich, where he 
lived many years as the comrade of royalty, and the 
leading figure in the local school of art for art's sake. 
He lectured on poetics at the university, and set great 
store by formal perfection. And this was really his only 
message. One reads the eight volumes uf his verse, 
including his poetic dramas, and finds it all exquisitely 
chiselled, but lacking in rugged virility and weighty 
import. 

Among the only continuators of the romantic tradi- 
tion in lyric verse, the most noteworthy are Morike, 
Storm, and Scheffel. Eduard MoRike (1804-75) was a 
Swabian pastor, who led a secluded life, taking little 
note of the outward turmoil, and cleaving to the old 
poetic creed. His first work, Painter Nolten (1832), 
was a novel with an artist for a hero — a book quite in 
the romantic vein, admirable in parts, but rather badly 
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composed His fame resison h»s P^«««s (iSjS). wbicb 
charm by Ihcir iinccnly and thctf delicacy of 
sliip Tlie \oIimic of hia work is small, but the bi^ol ii 
IS so good as to guc him a place wlh Eiclicndorff an 
Uhland His Vistl to Urach, a reminiscent poem in 
olldva »!»«<?, IS as excellent m its kind as Wordsisor is 
Abbey 

The savour of TfiEODOB STORM (iSiy-SS) is >cry 
like (hat of Morike, but w ith the difTcrence that his 
IS redoJenf of tijc north — of Sdilcswig-Holstein and lb« 
sea He v,as born at Hu:>un), settled there as roagistrale 
m 184a, Mas presently driven into exile by Ins a^h- 
Danish procliMties, but returned after the war of s864» 
A few of his poems deal m strong language with the 
SchlesMig-Holstem question, but in the mam they w® 
concerned with still life and the quiet aspcclsot Nature 
Many of (hem begin by picturing a definite situation, 
such as a chilly day in October, with its invitation to 
convivial pleasure within four walls , the hush of noon 
in inidsrumDicr , the evening fog floating in over the grey 
city by tile sea Otliers are lovers' reminiscences or bits 
of sentiment suggested by the observation of plain folk 
and (heir wajs In all tins there is nothing new, it being 
(he /amiltar range of earlier romantic lyrists, but it is 
done so exquisitely. With suefj power of subtle suggestion, 
as to give Storm an assured place among the en/goo-t of 
romanticism 


The prime distinction of Josef Victor vo*N ScHEFl^th 
i,S26S6) IS his humour Tho nun behmil llio pen uas 
a rrslioss, iicrsous beinguia. an almosl morbid todeocj 

Innommrul. buf lha anO.„,„hOmnu Inow from Ins 

books-all ol them substmuall, „ere TOiten betoten 
JS53 and iSho—is a grmal soul mu, Jjardlj- a (oucf, ol 
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acerbity or pessimism. Scheffel was before all things 
• an entertaining \yritor, who put liis reader in a pleasant 
, carried him along pleasantly through grave and 
gay, and left him satisfied, if not edified. This is the 
ycret of his immense popularity. His Trumpeter of 
a miigen, probably the most widely read narrative poem 
p e century, was built on familiar romantic lines. It 
IS a romance of artistic vagabondage, with interspersed 
sonp and serious reflections, and the story told in 
easy-going verse, instead of the poetic prose 
0 Eichendorff. His famous collection Gaudeamus is 
on y e.vcellent fooling at the expense of scientic and 
solemnities, but excellent the fooling really is. 

potatory tragedy of the Black 
tale in Ascalou, as also in his pathetic visions of the 
ichthyosaurus and the guano-fowl. 

In Ekkehard, the most popular of German historical 
undertook to account imaginatively for 
e writing of the Latin_ffYr///;a;7«s Mann Fortis, To this 
end he invented a love-affair betw’^een its author and the 
historical Hadwig, Duchess of Swabia, conceiving her as 
3 ^ modern emancipated lady. He made Ekkehard a lusty 
monk, with a quite modern capacity for Weltschmerz, 
and a very Scheffel-Iike proneness to lonely brooding. 

In this frame he set a warm picture of full-blooded 
tenth-century life, w'arranting his verisimilitude with 
erudite notes, and devising for his narrative an artificial 
language which varies between crabbed archaism and 
colloquial modernity. The monstrous anachronism of 
the tale, as R. M. Meyer rightly calls it, disturbs 
the trained historical sense, but the reader who has 
no such scruples is delighted, and lays down the book 
with the comment : How very human, how very like 
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ourselves, were those forbears of ours about the Lake of 
Constance a thousand >ears ago I 
As for the other historical fiction of the time, let it 
suffice to mention the work of Wilhelm Hanng,who wrote 
under the name of Wiubauj Alexis (1798-1871) The 
Germans are fond of calling him the Walter Scott of 
Brandenburg Of his seven novels dealing with Prussian 
history, the best are Rolaiut of Berlin (1840), the Breeches 
of Cord Bieiiow (1846), and Keep Cool (1853) The 
pervading idea is to exhibit the political and social 
evolution of the Prussian people There is a palnobc 
drift, but not of the kind that leads to senlimentalisin or 
rhetorical perversion Alexis was not afraid of the facts, 
but respected them even m iheir ugliness , just as be 
loved the sombre Brandenburg landscape, and the pbleg* 
matic but masterful people whom he makes seem a part of 
it His novels grow out of a quickened interest in national 
life as seen under the aspect of evolution To study 
the folk'Soul at critical epochs, and try to disengage the 
permanent identity from iJjc acadenis of time and ctreuw 
st 4 nce, was 3 fascinating problem It was this idea whicli 


inspired the excellent Pictures of the German Past by Gustav 
Frey tag In a sense, too, the same idea informed the work 
of the South German Riehl, whose historical novelettes en- 
joyed great favour during the third quarter of a century 
But the more important branch of fiction w-is Uiat which 
concerned itself with the living present The demand 
of Young Germany that literature should come back to 
hfe was in itself a wholesome demand For more than 
a generation fiction liad consisted of fantastic tales, or 

f “nteJily-characlKS 

Ihat vnitidcrcd and dreamtd and ph.loiophiscd and 
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adventures, but never Jed 

the /antastfc ^ the marvellous and 

attempt to VaS The first noteworthy 

tramermann's Eav against this illusion w^as 

half-hearted attIm'pT- groping, 

Master wwl ’ k th^ Jale is but an epigonal 
uiake-up. romanticism in its 

vigorous picture of tl actuality by giving a 

oJd social orStr A !u ‘conflict between the 

the facforv of the machine and 

effects on^smiir.^ invasion of modern industrialism in its 

with in Immermann-s 
of the im * 'tS 39 )> a romance of humbug. Each 
hlu^ionS?"' ^'’=^-?ters is the victim of a ruling 

came near to mak^^" ^ ^^fe-he. Immermann here 
nmsed r 1- book, but the effect of his 

faS/.i hy his satiric scheme, his 

P ^ e,vtravagant humour, 

euk^ it^n”r/i//n«5e« one finds an 

nfw Der Obcrhof~ 7 i charmingly realistic picture 

litti ^^^talian still life. When Immermann wrote it he 
Pi'csumably, that this unpretending story 
ould become his most popular Avorlc. But the time 
was now ripe for the village tale. The idea was taken • 
up fay Berthold Auerbach (1812-82), who began in 
1843 to publish his Village Tales of the Black Forest 
They forthwith made him famous. Readers were at 
first incurious whether the denizens of the Black Forest 
were really -as he depicted them. Enough that the 
tales were interesting and seemed lifelike. To the public 
they came as a welcome relief from the complicated 
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ronuucc o{ hi^h-loncd soaety, ind lo tlie literary cUss 
they opened a new viita, Tlic country folk, ^^ho bad 
figured m polite literature chiefly as objects of supcrcibous 
satire, or else of tdjllic eulogy at long range, now came 
into it as naturalised alizcns. Tlic peasant was, atter 
all, a man and i brother, and •» clown might be as 
interesting as a prince or a mysterious adventurer. As 
a matter of fact, Auerbachs people were somewhat 
sophisticated by his own local patriotism (he was born 
m the DlacL. Forest), his very genial temperament, and 
his speculative bias In his later and more pretentious 
works his didactic bent became so strong as to make 
him 1 special pleader TIic auibor of On lh{ 

(1865) IS clearly an apostle of pantheism, and an attorney 
in the case of country tvrjMS court 
No such p-ittisanship cm be attributed to GOTTFRtED 
ICeller (181^-90), the wizard story-teller of Zurich, 
whose books arc, on the whole, the very best reading 
to be found in the whole range of nineteenth-century 
German fiction The son of a Sw.ss mechanic, Keller 
was in his youth a sort of romantic no'er-do weel, who 
divided his time belvsccn painting, poetising, and waiting 
lor someUung to turn up Two years at the Munich art 
school IcR him still undecided about his vocations He 
had already published 3 volume of not tery remarkable 

P'**’*'^ which enabled 

him to study further in Qermany He soent K^o 
at Heidelberg, fi^e at Berlin . id theroTe Lmsbed b« 


during and after his long sentce as ' • 

ZOr.ch, most imporlam are S^„ 
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7 ?/c/jt Uoveleiles (x 8 y 8 ), and Matiin Salander (1878). 
P to a dozen years before his death Keller had received 
bn \ Germany ; to-day there is a library of 

, ° ^ ^nd he is universally considered a fixed 

star of high magnitude. While he was an ardent Swiss 
epu lean, and while the life that he depicts is almost 
exc usively Swiss, the Germans of the empire have pretty 
general y accepted him as their greatest master of prose 
fiction since Goethe. 

Keller was a romantic realist with the soul of a poet, 
c eye of a man of science, and tlie temperament of an 
ar 1st who loves life in all its manifestations. But tliis 
eaves his humour out of the account, and his humour 
Imprecisely the best part of him. In a broad sense he is 
I actic like Goethe ; that is, he felt that it was his 
- Mission to comprehend and describe the character of his 
^wiss countrymen, to the end of furthering them toward 
igher ideals of communal life. But this attitude never 
clouds his vision for the facts. He sees at every pore, 
as Emerson said of Goethe. He does not select ugliness 
for special or angry scrutiny, any more than he avoids 
it through excess of daintiness, but takes all things as 
ffiey come. What he offers is not medicine but food — the 
nourishment of sane and delightful art. But no one 
should go to him for an exciting narrative. His spell is 
not in his plot. In Green Henry, particularty, his pace 
is so very leisurely that one sometimes wishes there were 
not so many little things to be taken note of by the way. 

Keller's realism did not extend to the use of dialect. 
With all his Swiss patriotism he felt himself to be not 
merely a local genre-painter in words, but a German 
author of the line of Goethe and Schiller. It was dif- 
ferent with the other great realistic humorist of the time, 
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nurz RtuTtK ti8io-74. f 

beencallcdthc Geraun D.ckeos. 

a \tclim of alcoholism, and almoi>l a soaal \vrcc , 

a local success wilh a volume of 

Ills native MccUcnbufiJ dialect started him on 

to fame. He certainly had mailer enough in his mcmorj^ 

For nine years he had led the hard hfeof a 

prisoner of slate, being under commuted death sc 

for taking part while a student in a forbidden P® ' 

demonstration After hia release he drifted, ' 

hand at farm»stewardship, teaching, journalism o » 

went well with lum, but the result of his 
was an incomparable knowledge of the Mccklcn 
in all their types and soaal strata. In a series ol 
which took at first the form of rather loosely connee 
humorous sketclics and anecdotes, later that 
tious narrative, he portrayed the Mtcklenburgers as * 
had known them The best of them are 
{Front my Prison Ufe, 1863), and Vt Mime S/wmhJ (fro”* 
my Life m Farm SleuarJ, l^) The latter in parUcum 
IS a fine gallery of portrait* drawn with bluff fidelity to 
(he fact, and at Itie same lime with delightful humour 
Reuter wrote entirely m Low German, having been en 
couraged thereto by Uie success of Klaus Grolh’s dialect 
poetry The merit of these attempU to rehabilitate Low 
German as a literary vehicle 15 a much-debated question 
wtiich cannot here be taken up 

By virtue of their sound realism and Uicir engaging 
humour Keller and Reuter are the two mid-ccntury 


Dovciivts whosework nowseems hiely to last the longest. 
But they were not the heroes ol their own generation , 
these were rather ^rtyt»g and Spielhagen, and, m the 
domain of the short story, Heyse GusrAV FssyrAG 
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(1816-95), point of honours and emoluments one of 
the most successful German writers of the century, was a 
Silesian, who set out in his youth to become a professional 
scholar, but gave up that career for letters and journalisra- 
He had already written a number of plays, including the 
very successful journalists (1852), when he won the 
memorable triumph of Debit and Credit (1854). Weary 
of the windbags, agitators and idling reprobates of the 
current fiction that had sprung up in the wake of Young 
Germany, Freytag undertook to exliibit the German people 
at work. His aim was to dignify labour — or rather, 
business, for the novel is not concerned with the grinding 
toil of the proletariat. His message to the great middle 
class was, in effect : Away with the idea that work is dull 
or degrading ; behold in your own daily routine a 
sufficient source of inspiration, a sufficient field for your 
energy, your idealism, your German Tuchtigkeit. In the 
Lost ' Manuscript (1864) he undertook to do for the uni- 
versity life of the day what the earlier novel had done 
for its commercial life. Neither book is unassailable. 
Freytag had little humour in him, could not depict 
passion, was inclined to schematic didacticism. Never- 
theless, the two famous novels are likely to hold a 
permanent place as pictures of German life in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

While Freytag was an adversary of Young Germany, 
Friedrich Spielhagen (b. 1829), whose vogue was very 
great between i860 and 1880, was essentially its disciple. 
That is, he was an ideologist, an opinionator, interested 
as novelist in the clash of doctrines. His characters are 
schematic embodiments of ideas and tendencies. To read 
him is like reading a parliamentary debate in which every 
speaker “represents" a pushing constituency. Withal 
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there IS much special didacticism Instead ol btinggnen 
an csUietic and mtcUectual treat, the reader feels that 
he IS being put through a course of instruction The 
mechanism of the (reciting plot is usually scry ingenious, 
but one soon comes to feel that it is mechanism. From 
the nature of Uie case such fiction loses a large part of 

ils mterestuhen the questions of the hour, with which it 

deals, ha\e been forgotten Spiclhagen is at his best m 
the tJiree no\ch, la Rank and FiU (1866), Hauimcf and 
Anvil (1S69), and Sltfrm (1876) 

The great distinction of Paul Ht^sc (iSjo-), perhaps 
the most versatile German writer of his century, « to 
have created a new standard of st>Je and artistic finisJi 
for the novelette An inheritor of the romance tradi- 
tion, trained as a speciahst in romantic languages, the 
friend of GeibJ, he was in full sympathy with the 
Munich cult of art His first coUcchon of short stories 
was published in 1853, and contained the much-pr*uscd 
L’Arrttbbiaia Since then Hejse Ins written voluminously 
m all the genres of prose and verse— unfailingly on a 
high level of craftsmanship, but without achieving 
anything indubitably epodi-maUng s,ave his novelettes. 
Ill an excellent study of Heyse as a virtuoso of the short 
story, Georg Brandes has remarked of him that his fancy 
works like that of a painter or sculptor, always intent on 
“ beautiful forms and movements, the pose of a graceful 
head, a cliamiing peculianty of posture or gait ’ • and 
that his nrt consists in fixing such plastic visions by 
means of language rhytlimjcaHy attuned to the nature 
of the subject In the fashioning of such literary pastels, 
especially of Italian life — pictures instinct with sensuous 
beauty and Uie poetry of conquering passion— Heyse has 
remained wiUiout a peer But his very cosmopoJitanisni, 
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seems to have unfitted him to be a portrayer of German 
life in its humbler phases. 

It remains to glance at the mid-century drama, which, 
as might be presumed from the militant temper of the 
age, was largely a drama of “ tendency." The prominent 
playwright in that kind was Karl Gutzkow (1811-78), 
whose rise to fame and influence was not hindered in the 
least by the early'prohibition of his writings. In fact, there 
is reason to think that the censorship proved the making of 
him. Speaking of the subject in 1871, long after the daw'n 
of a better day, Gutzkow observed that the effect of the 
press censorship under the regime of Metternich was to 
poison all the old springs of poetry. “As an antidote to 
that poison," he went on to say, “we invented die Teiidenz/' 
In other words, the drama now became an arena of dis- 
cussion — an instrument in the warfare of liberalism 
against tradition and authority, a tribunal for the case of 
good people against bad. Gutzkow won his first success on 
the stage with the prose tragedy Richard Savage (1839), 
which' now seems e.xtremely turgid and unreal. This 
was followed by a long succession of tragedies and 
- comedies, some in prose and others in blank verse, in all 
of which there is more or less of the spirit of the pam- 
phleteer and the preacher. The best of them is Uriel 
Acosta (1847), a tragedy of religious liberalism among the 
Amsterdam Jews in the time of Spinoza. There is no 
poetry in Gutzkow’s verse, and the play is gloomy to a 
degree; but it is effective in virtue of its sharply drawn 
conflict and its telling stage-craft. Some of Gutzkow’s 
lighter prose plays, notably Queue and Sivord, and the 
Original ofTaritiJfe, have also proved to have vital stuff in 
them. 

While Gutzkow attained a position of large authority 
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and influence, his ad\crsary, Uie nian \\hQ »s to day 
regarded as the greatest dramatist of the epoch, won 
comparatively scant recognition from Ins conlcniporancs 
pRiiDWCti Heubel (i 8»3'63) was the son of a poor 
Dilhraarsch mason H»s early life was a hard struggle 
with seemingly untoward conditions, until his pro'^e 
tragedy Judilh (,1839) attracted the attention of a Berlin 
actress, w ho made a success of the litlc-rOlc The Jew ish 
widow of the Apocrypha, who murders her country s 
enemy frompitriotic and religious molit cs, w is comerlod 
by Hebbel into an erotic superwoman— a virgin wife, who 

resolves to sacrifice her chastity for the public good, and 
murders Holofemes after having yielded licrself to bun 
in a paroxysm of mingled hate and lov c This beginning 
was typical of much that was to come m HebbeVs work 
'—fierce passional conQicU of an abnormal nature, situa- 
tions trenching on the repulsive, tragic cat-utropbes 
growing out of eviggerated egoism 
Soon after his pro'ipeniy began, Hebbel received a 
Danish pension, winch enabled him to reside some tune 
m France and Italy Returning home he settled m 
Vienna, where he devoted himself mainly to play WTitmg 
He took Ins vocation very seriously in his dury and 
letters, as well as m mote formal writings, vve hnd him 
continually brooding over questions of dramatic art 
The tendency pby was an offence to him, the Munith 
cult of formal “beauty” hardly less so His creative 
work should be studied m tlie light of his philosophy, 
which was influenced by Hegel and by Schopenhauer 
But that subject cannot be treated here Suffice it to say 
that he is at liis bestwhere his theories are least obtrusive, 
and Uiat he created a type of drama which anticipates 
Ibsen in its keen dialectic of passion, and suggests 
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Nietzsche in its predilection for characters that live them- 
selves out in a spirit of reckless and vehement self-asser- 
tion — supermen and superwomen. In Mary Magdalen 
(1844), the best of his early plays, he is the forerunner of 
the modern naturalistic drama. He here undertook to 
rehabilitate the domestic tragedy, which had languished 
since Schiller’s Cabal and Love, The theme is the suicide 
of a girl of humble station after her ruin by a graceless 
scoundrel. The language is prose, but High German, the 
atmosphere otherwise thoroughly realistic. It is a sombre 
and depressing but powerful production, ending on a 
note of pessimism and despair. One is reminded of 
Ibsen’s method of asking hard questions without under- 
taking to answer them. 

In the two poetic tragedies Genevieve (1840) and Herod 
and Mariamne (1851) we have essentially the same 
theme, namely, the gradual conversion of an impetuous 
egoist, under the influence of erotic passion, into a loath- 
some monster. The later play is certainly a masterpiece 
of historical portraiture and psychological motivation, 
but there is little in its noisome atmosphere to warm 
the cockles of the heart. One pities Mariamne as one 
would pity a deer in the clutches of a tiger. To excite 
sympathy, as the older dramatists understood it, was 
not Hebbel’s affair. There is on the whole most of 
poetic warmth in Gyges and his Ring (1853), which the 
general verdict rightly calls his masterpiece. But here, 
too, what a singular groundwork for a five-act tragedy ! 
King ICandaules of Lydia is so proud of the beauty 
of his queen that he makes an opportunity for his 
guest-friend Gyges to see her loveliness unadorned. 
When the queen learns of the affront to her modesty, 
she demands of Gyges that he kill her husband and take 
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her lo wife The deed done "Wd thc'vcdding celebntcd» 
she commits suicide The dramatic genius of Hebbel is 
nowhere more effectivety shown than mhis transforma- 
tion of tins Singular story of Herodotus into a stately* 
chaste, and tiarmonious tragedy Than G)^es there is 
nothing finer in Uie mtd century poetic drama — unfessj 
indeed, One give the palm to LtbuiSa,^iit subtle sjinbohc 
tragedy which was the last work ol Gnllparzer 
With the name of Hebbcl, as a pioneer in the realistic 
drama, it is customary to connect that of OTTO LUDW lO 
{1813-65) He, too, wTS a strenuous theonst and an 
enemy of Young Germany, though friendly enough to 
the demand that Utenturc come back to life He first 
attracted attention with a play called (he Hctcdilaty 
ForaUr {1849), which was performed successfully and 
much discussed It is a prose tragedy of family 
illustrating the peril of a choleric temperament. Two 
men who are good fnends quarrel over a trifle, each 
insists on having his own way, and increasing exaspera- 
tion leads to murderous madness The forester shoots 
at his adversary^ son, wJio is betrothed to his own 
diughtcr, and kills the girl by accident Better work 
than in this picture of a family vendetta was done by 
Ludwig m his poetic tragedy of the itaccabea (185*), 
which has splendid scenes and characters, though as a 
whole it falls short of a harmonious effect The high 
promise of the ilaccabecs was frustrated by failing health 
As an inialid cut off from the life ol men, Ludwig 
worked on brasely, occupying himself parUy with the 
study of Shakespeare, whom he idolised beyond reason, 
and partly with dramatic plans which he proied unable 
to execut^ Porlunatcly, he d,d complete that admirable 
novel of Thunngtan life Betuun Heaven and Earth (1856), 
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which is, on Uie whole, bis very best title to literary 
fame. 

The last seven years of Hebbel's life were devoted 
mainly to his trilogy the Nibdungs (1862), which won 
him the famous Schiller prize shortly before his death. 
Of all the numerous attempts to rehabilitate the old saga 
Hebbel's is the most faithful to its spirit and its details — 
the one which a scholar can read with the most satisfac- 
tion. It proved, however, that mediaeval saga was to be 
effectively revitalised for the modern imagination, not by 
Hebbel or Geibel or Jordan or any other poet-scholar 
who attacked the problem with the aid of verse alone. 
That was to be the achievement of Richard Wagner 
(1813-83), who accordingly bulks large in many recent 
histories of German literature. Ma-v Koch delimits an 
important period of literary history as e.xtending " from 
the deatli of Goethe to the Bayreuth festivals." We hear 
of Wagner as a great epoch-making poet, the creator of 
a new and wonderful art-form, of which poetry is the 
vital essence — a form which is specifically German and 
Germany’s greatest contribution to modern art. Wagner's 
literary admirers repudiate the idea that he was merely 
a composer who modified the older opera by giving 
it a deeper emotional import, taking his subjects from 
mediieval saga-lore and writing his own libretti. On 
the other hand, his more savage enemies declare that 
his theory of a new art-form was chimerical and absurd 
from the first, and that his influence has been altogether 
pernicious. 

The Wagner question cannot be debated here, still less 
decided without debate. Nor is it possible to separate 
the poet.from the musician, and treat of the former only. 
For Wagner without his music is simply not Wagner 
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at all Read as Uterature, the great mass o! bis %erse 
would ha\ e, for Uie public at large, but little interest. At 
any rate, it is not as literature that his works ha-ve won 
the popularity they enjoy The multitudes who haie 
come under the spell ol the Wagnerian “arbdrama” 
have always been chiefly attracted by his music. They 
have regarded him as belonging to the line of Moiart, 
and Beethoven, not Uie Ime of Goethe and Sclnller Tlie 
greatness of his genius and his achievement is not open 
to question , but he belongs to the bisitory of music and 
opera rather than to the history of literature 



XX 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

This final chapter can attempt nothing more than to 
describe very briefly, with little discussion of individual 
authors, the general trend of literary activity under the 
new empire. It is a question of continuing tentatively 
a little farther the curve that we have been tracing 
through a thousand years of literary vicissitude. Beyond 
that, contemporary literature does not come into the 
scheme of this volume. It is a field for the appreciator, 
who may write of what happens to interest him, or for 
the chronicler, who may tell what is going on and what 
people are saying about it — in either case without 
concern for a general view of things in their right 
proportions. The historian, who must feel that very 
concern, needs the perspective which only time can 
give. For if history teaches anything it is that, in the 
everlasting flux and reflux of fashion and taste, con- 
temporary opinion is but a fallible inde.x to literary 
vitality. Even international repute, which has been 
called the surest indication of posterity’s verdict, tends to 
become a less and less trustworthy sign. 

An enormous literary production ; sharp antagonisms 
of doctrine and practice ; contending schools and sects 
and isms ; old idols cast down and new ones set up, to 
be in their turn repudiated of many; a small army of 
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more or Jess mentonous novelists, poets, and plajwriglits, 
a \crs feu oJ wliom havcbccomc objccU of mternaUonai 
interest, but none of whom can jet be rccOjpnsed as 
embodying pre-eminently the soul of Ins epoch— su is 
the picture presented by the recent past in Germany. 

IS too soon jet for an attempt to dclennme the literary 
resultant of the conflicting forces, if there be any sucli 
thing , all one can do is to describe them and connect 
them with what goes before 

The war of i8;o, which in a wa> realised the long- 
chendicd dream of tutional unitj, was not followed y 
anything hl-c a literary renascence Indeed, with all c 
qmcVcning of national pnde and hope, the first decade o 
the new Gerauny was a penod of literary backwardne^ 
except, indeed, in the way of prose fiction The o 
lines of effort projected themselves into the new era, 
poetry becoming a lcs» and less important (actor of th« 
national life This t$ a world-wide phenomenon, for 
which It would be futile to seek a special cause m German 
conditions. In Germany, as eliC»hcfe,llie recent past is 
rich enough in good verse — verse which often seems to 
be better than some of that vrhich has become classical 
There is no lack of technical cunning, no lack of senous 
purpose and deep regard for the poelic art But tlie 
volumes appear, nuke peradvcnlure a nine days' theme 
of discussion in the journals, and then arc forgotten 
The great public takes but little interest in them* A 
large proportion of the recent novehsts, playwrights, and 
journabsts hare published Gedtdite by way of avocation , 
but they make, on tbe whole, less impression by thur 
verse than by (heir prose Is it, as some think, tliat 
there is a su>(eit of verse which is fairly good vntliout 
being highly 5i^i{icant,or is it tlut tin. teiap&r of the age 
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is unfavourable to that particular form of artistic self- 
expression ? At any rate, the fact remains that the new 
Germany has produced no poet of great distinction 
whose fame rests solely or chiefly on his verse. 

The fiction of the Bismarck era was largely purveyed 
by writers who had already won distinction in the fifties. 
Freytag brought out the six parts of the Aiicestois 
(1872-80), a cycle of tales intended to show the evolution 
of the German social character by describing the form 
and pressure of life at selected epochs ranging from the 
fourth century to the nineteenth. Spielhagen published 
the strongest of his novels, S/or/« F/ooff (1876), an effective 
though overdrawn picture of the social depravation — crass 
materialism, greed of gain, reckless speculation — which 
followed the payment of the French milliards. Heyse 
also made his best contribution to fiction of the more 
elaborate sort in the Children of the World (1872), which 
dealt with contemporary urban life in emancipated, free- 
thinking, and free-living circles; The art of Storm, as a 
portrayer of still-life in Schleswig-Holstein, culminated 
in Aquis Suhmersus (1877), a much more virile story than 
the lyric-sentimental Immensee of his earlier years. 

Aside from these eminent names, to which that of 
Keller might be added, there were several writers who, 
by the date of their birth, belonged to the older genera- 
tion, but did not emerge into literary prominence till 
after the war. One of them was the highly esteemed 
Swiss novelist Konrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-98), 
the author of a number of historical novelettes that have 
hardly been surpassed in their bind. Then there was 
Theodor Fontane (1819-98), who began with romantic 
balladry, but presently, as journalist and war-corre- 
spondent, received the schooling which converted him 
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into an uncompromising realist His field was to be Uic 
novel o{ Berlin lilc— a specially m which, at the lime ol 
his death, he was the acknowledged master. The village 
tale was cultivated bj WlLtlELSl RaaBE (b i 83 l)» 
belongs to the literary line ol Richter and Immcnnann- 
His sympathetic pictures ol humble life, vv ith their fantastic 
humour and mild pessimism, have won him manyfnends. 
More convincing to a realistic taste, however, are the 
talcs and pUjs of Austrian peasant life by LVDtvio 
AkzlngrcBEr (1839-89), and the winsome stories of the 
Stynan Alps b) Peter RosEGGLH (b 1843). 

As for the drama, the first fifteen 5 ears of the new 
empire brought (ortli little that now seems patUcuIadj 
noteworthy Most impoilant, perhaps, was the early 
work of Lb\st \os WiLOEVURicH (1845-1909), whosc 
Karloinigtatii (18S1) was played with great success by 
the famous ^leimngen company, and contributed to a 
revival of interest in histoncal tragedy In general the 
stage of thcpenod was held mainly by soaety plays of 
the kind just then fashionable in Pans. 

In the meanwhile various influences had been pre* 
paring the Way for a literary insurrection — one that has 
often been likened to the “ storm and stress ” of the eigh- 
teenth century The analogy holds good m that the new 
movement, like the earlier one, was an emphatic protest 
of youtliful radicalism against the tyranny of tradition 
But there is an important difference The young Goethe 
and bis satellites revolted against an outworn literary 
canon winch had never evolved naturally on German soil 
from the practice of great wnters, but had been taken 
over bodily from France Theirs was an insurrection 
against an exotic pseudo-classiasm But the reformers 
of twenty years ago made war on an indigenous tradition 
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which had its origin in the best period of German litera- 
ture. It began to be felt that German writers had lived 
all too long on their classical patrimony. Reverence for 
the past, it was urged vociferously, had become a fetter 
which it was necessary to throw off, in order that the 
living present might come info its natural rights. The 
old idealisms and forms had done their work and must 
make way for the literary expression of actualities. In 
fine, the ever-recurring demand was heard once more 
that literature come back to life. Like the earlier Young 
Germany of the thirties, the new school was much 
influenced by foreign writers. They found the main 
elements of their gospel recorded in Zola, Dostoiefski, 
the earlier Tolstoi, and especially in Ibsen and Bjornson. 

The philosophic basis of the new naturalism — so far 
as it can be said to have one, and is not simply a fresh 
phase of the everlasting conflict between the has-been 
and the would-be — must be sought in certain conceptions 
of modern science ; namely, the struggle for e.xistence, 
the effects of heredity and environment, the biologic 
equality of the sexes. If the law of the world dooms the 
great mass of mankind to a ceaseless, pitiless struggle 
for the means of keeping alive, then life is hard, and its 
hardness is the great overshadowing fact of our social 
existence. The new creed will have it that literature must 
recognise this hardness, look it squarely in the face, and 
describe it as it is. Why, it is asked, should we blink 
the truth, or try to forget it, or run away from it ? From 
this point of view the old notion of poetry as a refuge 
from vulgarity — the giver of the beauty and the solace 
which life denies — becomes unscientific and cowardly. 
And then, again, if a man is not what he wills, but what 
he is made by heredity and environment, two conclusions 
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sccra to follow. In Uie first place, heredity and environ- 
ment arc of momcntousunportance and must be minutely 
studied and described. Secondly, the real tragedy of life 
for the modem man must be looLed for, not in a fatal 
clash of towering wills, but m the corrosive and thwart- 
ing power of circumstance Finally, if woman is tlie 
equal partner of man m the great hfe-process, then she 
can no longer be regarded either as a temptress, or as 
a slasc, or as a plaything Her right to education, 
freedotn, self expression, becomes no less exigent, no less 
important, than his 

Such IS the scientific basis of the ne v demand for a 
"revaluaUon of values*— a demand which is every- 
where fortified, and nowhere more than m Germany, by 
the progress of socuUsm H life is hard and ugly for 
the many— so runs the socialistic argument— then the 
great duty of the hour lies m the direction of active effort 
to maVe it less hard and ugly This duty presses on the 
men whownte no less than on philanthropist, employers, 
and social workers of every kind It is not for Aem to 
purvey amusement, or dream pretty dreams, or occupy 
themselves with the frivolities of the frivolous, but to 
bear a lund m the great work, of social amelioration 
This Uiey can best do by dcscntimg life just as it is 
The truth must not be sophisticated either by an artificial 
plot or by making men appear better or w orse than they 
really are If the picture they draw is loathsome and 
depressmg, so much the worse for Uie society which 
permits the conditions to exisU 
Alt these ideas have found expression to some extent 
in the work of the naturalists, but not consistently and 
harmoniously As was remarked of the mid-century 
period, there are cross currents and refluent eddies. 
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iloreover, there is a large stream of tendency running in 
the opposite direction and proceeding from the writings 
of Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), whose influence 
,011 the new school has been considerable. Modern 
socialism, while it has largely broken with the Christian 
church, is at one with primitive Christianity, so far as 
it is a doctrine of brotherly help and of pity and sym- 
path\' for the poor. It does not undertake to settle the 
ultimate question whether life be good, but is content to 
rest on the practical certainty that the conditions of life 
can be made indefinitely better. This meliorism is in a 
way opposed to Schopenhauer, who was born to be the 
philosopher of romanticism. If life is bad, and the wise 
man’s part is to subdue his will to live and ease the pain 
of existence by taking such aesthetic pleasure as may come 
in his way, then there is no room in the world for active 
benevolence or social effort of any kind. Life being bad 
at the root, it will be so after a thousand years : why, 
then, should any one strive and cry ? To overcome 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism, restore the joy of living, and 
find a philosophic groundwork for it, was the central 
problem of Nietzsche’s tliinking. He was gradually led 
to a complete repudiation of Christian ethics and of all 
morality based on self-control or sympathy for the weak 
and poor. He detested socialism. The world is for the 
strong man, the “ blond beast ” who lives “ on the other 
side of good and evil." The life-process is for the evolu- 
tion of a wonderful superman whose manifold powers 
and perfections we can now but dimly imagine. 

That such doctrines can long influence the sober 
thought of Germany is hardly to be expected ; but the 
speculative audacity of Nietzsche, combined with the 
wonderful rhythm and impassioned eloquence of his style. 
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has pro%ed %ery (ascmabtig to a generation already pre- 
disposed to a general rc\’aluation of s-alucs. 

By general consent the leading exponent of German 
naturalism is Gerhvrdt Hauptmans (b 1862). It is 
certainly to him, if to any imagtnabsc witcr, that mc 
must turn for a Mndication of the new creed But he 
vindicates it very imperfectly Whatever may be the 
merit of the doctrine when stated abstractly , in his hands 
It Ins usually yielded a dimeal diagnosis rather Uian an 
artistic treat Take his first play, De/^re Stitirtu (1889) 
A brutish and besotted farmer has suddenly become rich 
by the discovcrv of coal on his premises, and bas sur- 
rounded himself with the externalities of wealth He is 
raamed to a second wife, who is a vulgar adulteress 
By his first wife, who was addicted to dnnk, he has two 
daughters, one of whom, a mamed woman, is also a 
tippler The other d lugUter is a winsome girl, who bas 
been awny at school and learned enough of decency 
and refinement, so that she realises in a helpless way the 
wretchedness of her surroundings. A young socialist 
scholar comes to the place to investigate the labour con- 
ditions m the coal-mine He falls m love with Helene, 
engages himself to her, and she is delinously hvppy 
Presently he learns from a medical man of liic family 
proneness to dnnk Feanng that the taint may descend 
to his children if he marries Helene, he runs away hVc a 
poltroon , whereupon the girl commits suicide AUtliis 
IS presented by H vuptmann with the utmost hfe-likeness 
The peasant folk are a depraved set, and the mirror is 
held up mercilessly to nature No repulsive detail is 
spared It all makes a remarkable illusion of vulgar 
actuality , but the total eSect isvery much the same, save 
for its greater vividness, as if one had ftad the wretched 
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story in a newspaper. It is not the effect of tragedy, as 
the world has always understood it — hardly the effect of 
art at all. It is more like a three-hour survey of actual 
human conditions. There is little in the play to make 
one wish to see it or read it again and again. 

And here we touch upon the weakness of naturalism 
as it has developed of late in Germany. The most of its 
champions have been led, either by temperament or by 
socialistic proclivity or by personal limitation, to identify 
“life" with the seamy side of life, albeit Iiealth and 
decency, virtue and high aspiration are just as real, just 
as “natural," as depravity and vice- Some of the later 
plays of Hauptmann are less dismally clinical than Before 
Sunrise, but in general what he gives us, whenever he 
holds fast to the naturalistic faith, is some distressing 
picture of social wretchedness, family discord or personal 
infirmity. And that sort of thing soon palls on people 
whose taste has been trained by the masterpieces of the 
past. They may acclaim it as a novelty for a season 
or two, but they presently discover that there is little in 
it in the way of pleasure, edification, or emotional uplift ; 
then they avoid it and look elsewhere for those eternal 
desiderata. Authors who wish to give the public medi- 
cine in the form of plays and novels, may always do so, 
and may convince themselves by argument that their 
dose is needed and will ultimately prove beneficial : the 
difficulty is that people always refuse to take it as soon 
as they find out what it is. 

It is well known, however, that Hauptmann has not 
always followed the line on which he originally set out 
as dramatist. In 1896 he surprised his admirers with the 
Sunken Bell, which is a blend of naturalism and romantic 
symbolism — the two forms between which he has since 
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oscillated His eerie play of the belt founder \\ lio deserts 
^ ifc and child, and breaks a^ay from parochial morality, 
in order to pursue a fatuous dream of impossible achieve- 
ment under the spell of a bewitching elf-maid, remains 
thus far his masterpiece In the Stnihrit Bell there is 
poetry, romantic charm, and iinaginalion not fettered 
to the clod, even if the symbolism is at times a little 
baffling 

Another prominent representative of the revolutionary 
tendencies which so stirred literary Germany some twenty 
jears ago is Herman.v Suoerjjans (b 1857), a better 
playwright than Hauptmann, according to alt tlic old 
standards, but not so good a poet Sudermann was never 
a naturalist of the stricter sect Like Ibsen, he is first of 
all a critic of the social order, but he has concerned him- 
self more with polite soaety llian with the proletariat or 
the humbler tidtirgcouie His characteristic scene is the 
drawing-room of the well to-do, or, perhaps, as m his 
first plaj, Ilciioiir, he moves back and forth between 
mansion and hovel The tragic potentialities of a too- 
strenuous and old fashioned conception of honour , the 
calamitous viorkings of caste feeling, or of family pride 
and prejudice , the corrosive effects of vice on talent , 
the ugly truth under the glittering surface — such are 
some of !us themes. It is said, vriUi some justice, that he 
has now and then sacrificed Uie truth to his well-calcu- 
lated sUge effects. Nevertheless, bis best work m play 
and novel seems hkely to endure as presenting a fairly 
just picture of German social conditions at the close of 
the nuicteenlh century 
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A COMPLETE bibliography of German literature would fill 
many volumes. In this “ note,” which is just what its name 
implies, I give only a small selection, generally without comment, 
of works that for one reason or another seem most important. 
There is a Handy Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the 
German Language and Literature by K. Breol, London, 1895, 
which is very useful. The German scholar’s great reliance, 
in matters of bibliographic detail, is Goedeke’s Grtindriss 
sur Geschichte der deulschen Dichtung, of which vol. 8, cover- 
ing the period 1815-30, appeared in 1905 at Dresden. The 
invaluable Goedeke is usefully supplemented by the successive 
Tahresberichie fur neuere deutsche Liieratur geschichte, begin- 
ning in 1S92. Vol. 14, covering the publications of the year 
1903, is the latest (now published at Berlin). For authors no 
longer living consult the Allgenteine deutsche Btographie (53 
vols., of which the latest, pubh'shed in 1907, contains Nachtrage 
to 1899). For living authors see the annusJ volumes of Korsch- 
ner’s Deulscher Literalur-Kalender, published by Goschen of 
Leipzig. Vol. 30 covers the year 1908. 


COLLECTION OF GERMAN AUTHORS 

Kurschner’s Deutsche Nalionalliteraiur (Stuttgart, 1S82-99, 
163 vols.) may be put first. The selections range from the 9th 
century to the 19th, in critical editions. The work of the many 
sub-editors varies considerably in point of literary insight, but 
the collection as a whole is extremely valuable. The same may 
be said of the Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 
which now numbers 242 vols. (mainly posr-medkeval reprints). 

385 2E 
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Tbe more impotlmt mriiivM poets 
stodtea to .be p,uUj. 

von F r/nfftr (la toIs., iS 6S-«*)' ““ i 1 * V Rartscb 
Or-iUchi Duhtungtn dts UtiUlaJl^ are later 

(STOh 1373-77). Of the most of Ihe volumes 

revised ediUons, The two last named P \a.iiz the 

Brockhaus of Le.pt.g The s^e 

editorship of K Goedeke and J , /aWw* 

dts 1 6 JahrbundtrU and DtuUht .%jjfcea- 

derts Of great \alue for the study of nf Halle, 

tunes are the tnucal repnnta puUis^ by 
under the general editorship of tt Braune, and _f^5 
caUed Brounds Nmdnxke. Thus far there are . 

hlany important books of the ,80. and 19th 
made »«e geoerally accessible by the £ 

,8 u«d »9 M,hund<rt^ begun at H^bronn m tSSr 
general editorship of B Seuffert, and afterwards contmueO « 
Leiptig and Berlin under other editors. Wo. ' , 

appeared (1908) Much out<tf.the-way maten^ finahj, »• 
contained m QutlUn nnd Forsehunffni tur S^neA- und AtHinr 
gtschichu dtr gxmutiusdun I'diitr, published by Triibner 0 
Sirassburg under the geticral editorship of ^Y Scherer, «- 
Martin, and others Thus far ,0, nomto^ 


GENERAL HISTORIES 

The earhest treatise of any importance was A. Koberst^ * 
CruttdnH ear CtiehubU drr drutscJim i\'altonalli'eraiur, wlu^ 
appeared in i8*7 as a boot of 399 pages. The sth 
issued in 1S72-74 by R- Lanscb after Koberstein’s death, com 
prises fise volumes that are very cnidite but not very readable. 
Next in order came the GtsduchU dir pottischut NabonaUd 
traitor dtr DtuiscbtH, by G G Cerruius (,335-43} After the 
author s death »bi« work was likewise edited by Baitscb (5 
vols, ,871-74). Important m its day but now superseded 
The work of W Wackemagel, CtschthU dtr deuisthtn Ld 
trahtr (1843-55) commendable for its conciseness, has been 
edited and continued by E, Maitm (vol ,, Basel, 1879 , voh s, 
from the t6lh century totbe present time, 1885-94) The w^l 
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known Gesc/tichle der deulschen NafionaUiieraltir, by A. F. C. 
Vilmar, first pubisfaed in 1845, still meets with favour; the 26th 
edition, edited by A. Stern, having lately appeared (igo6). 
The Berlin school of German scholarship is ably represented in 
the Ceschichle der dcuischen LiUraiur by W, Scherer (Berlin, 
1883, roth ed. in 1905), of which there is an English transla- 
tion in two vols. by Iklrs. Conybeare (Oxford, 1885). It ends 
tvith the death of Goethe. Scherer is always brilliant and sug- 
gestive, but often incautious in treating theories of his own 
as if they were facts. The best of the general histories is that 
of Vogt and Koch, Gesdiichte der deutschen Literalur von den 
dUesten Zeilen bis zur Gegenvjart (Leipzig 1897; 2d ed. in 2 
vols., with excellent bibliography, 1904). Admirable illustra- 
tions. Of the more popular illustrated histories, that of R. 
Konig, first published in 1878, seems to have found the most 
readers (29th ed. in 2 vols., 1903). It has solid merits in the 
way of description and analysis, but is not strong on the critical 
side. The more recent works of E. Engel (2 vols., 1906) and 
of A. Biese (vol. i, 1907, to be completed in 2 vols.) both aim 
at Volhstitmlkhkeit, OC histories written in English, the most 
important are those of J. G Robertson (London and New York, 
1902) and K. Francke, Social Forces in German Literature 
(New York, 1896; later editions with title changed to History 
of German Literature as Determined by Social Forces'). 


SPECIAL HISTORIES 
(<r) From the Earliest Times to Luther 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatar des Mittelallers in 
Abendlande, von A. Ebert (3 vols., Leipzig, 1 8 74-8 7), Vol. 3 
deals with the beginnings of the national literatures and with 
the Latin literature to the middle of the nth century. — 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von der dUesten Zeit bis 
zum 13. Jahrhundert, von J. Kelle. Vol. i, Berlin, 1892, ends 
with the middle of the nth century; vol. 2, 1896, covers the 
period 1056-1190. A highly meritorious work, so far as it 
goes . — Geschichte der deidschen Lileralur bis zum Ausgang- 
des Mittelallers, von R. Koegel. Unfinished. Vol. i (Strass- 
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burg, 1894-96, 65J pages) eo<Ia with the middle of ibe xxlb 
century It is a work of very mioutc philological research — 
GtuhukU dtr dtuiscMin IMiratur wh dm tnim Anp»St>* 
bis suin Ausgangt dis XliUthUlerSt 'On W Golthcx Forms 
the first part of vol 163 of Kursebner’s Dtutseht IsahonaUd- 
tralur The best speoal history covering the «hole medieval 
penod 

(b) Ptnodo/lh* Ri»outnct 

For the i6th and i7lh centuries there are no special bis 
tones Comparable in fulness of detail to those aboie mentioned 
An interesting phase of the subject is treated by K, Bonnski in 
Dit Pothb dtr Rtnaissana %tnd du AnRlngt der U'trtsrtseheti 
Knfds in 27rM/solitn<>/ (Uerlin, j 8S6) The same author’s 
CtsekichU dtr dtu/sJieii Liltraiur sttf dtm Au-^gang des Afd 
UtaUtrs, forming the second part of >ol 163 of Kuischner'a 
tialiouailittratur, is readable but bnef A valuable compara 
tive Work IS C H Herfotd’s S/wdifs m iht hlrrary Rtl^iOHS 
0/ England and Cmiiany m th* i6lh Ct/Uuiy (Cambridge) 
Eng, 1886) 

(c) T/i* EigilftnlA and ^inrlteniA Onlunts 


Grsdnthlt dtr dtulschett LtUratur wm Zeibntsr biS aaj 
«n»rt von J Shmidt Four voR, the last ending with 
the year (814, appeared in 1886-90 — Du dcuistht t\atiOMUit- 
tralur tm 18 und 19 Jahrkundrrt, histonsch und acslhetisch* 
LnUsefa dajgestdit von J fiiltebrand (3d cA m 3 voir. Gotlia, 
,87s) — Ctsthiehli dtr dfutahtn Utrratur an 18 Jahrhwxdtrt, 
von H Ileimer This is Part III of Hettner's eicellent £i/rra- 
iHrgtschichU diS 18 JaJirMumlrris, of which Part I is to be 
devoted to England, Part U to France, Latest edition of Part 
in in a vols , 1894 — drr Liltraiur dts 19 
Jahrhundtrls,^o'aG Brandts. The first German ediUon, Irans 
Uted from the Danish by Strodtmana, appeared in 1873-56 
(4 V0I&). A Ut«r teviiion, Ix^un by the author himself, bore 
the U\ie pit Ultplur dts 19 Jahrhmndtrts m thna Hauptsl,^ 
vxungtn dargrsltllt Vol * deals wuh the Romantic School m 
Germany, ro\ 6 with young Germany. There k an English 
translation for American use of all six vols (New York 1 90 r 
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^905)- — The most elaborate treatment of the igth century is 
found in Die deutsche Lileratitr des ig. Jahrltunderls^ von 
R. M. Meyer (Berlin, 1900, 966 pages 8vo). 


JIISCELLANEOUS. 

Chapter I. — Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, von A. Hauck ; 
ad ed., Leipzig, 1900. — Handbuch der germanischen MythologUy 
von W. Golther; Leipzig, 1895. — Germmtische Heldensage, 
von B. Symons; Strassburg, 1S98. — AUgermanische Metrik, von 
E. Sievers ; Hulle, 1893. — Denkmdler deidscher Paeste uud Prosa 
alts dcin 8. bis 12. Jahrhundert, von Mullenhoff und Scherer; 
3d ed. by Steinmeyer, Berlin, 1892. (Text oi Lay of Hildebrand 
and the Merseburg Charms.) 

Chapter II. — The minor texts are mostly to be found in 
the Denkmdkr (see above). — Heliand; ed. by E. Sievers, 
Halle, 1878; O. Behaghel, Halle, 1882; M. Heyne, with glos- 
sary, Paderborn, 1883, — Old Saxon Genesis: See the Nene 
Heidelberger Jahrbhcher, vol. 4 (1894); also Die neuentdeckle 
Bibeldichtung, von F. Vetter, 1895. — Otfried: ed. by P. Piper, 
Freiburg, 187S, and by O. Erdmann, Halle, 1S82. 

Chapter III. — Waliharius : Latin text by H. Althof, Leipzig, 
1899; he.xameter translation, Leipzig, 1902. — Hrotsvith: Latin 
text by K. A. Barack, Nurnberg, 1858, and by P. Winterfeld, 
Berlin, 1902; translation of plays by O. PUtz in Reclam’s 
Universalbibliothek (Leipzig, no date). — Ruodlieb: Latin text 
by F. Seiler, Halle, 1882 ; translation by IM. Heyne, Leipzig, 
1897. — Ezzo’s Lay of Christ and the Arnstein Hymn to the 
Virgin are both in the Denkmaler. — Lay of Anno: ed. by 
M. Rodiger in the Monnmenla Cennaniae historica. — Heinrich 
vonMelk; ed. by R. Heinzel, Berlin, 1867. — Lay of Akrander : 
ed. by K. Kinzel, Halle, 1884 — Lay of Roland: ed. by 
K. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1874 - 

Chapter IV. — King Rolher : ed. by K. von Bahder, Halle, 
1884.-— Ernst: ed. by K. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1869. — Nibe- 
tung Lay: The latest and best bibliography will be found in 
R. von Muth’s Einleitung in das Nibelitnglied, 2d ed. by J. W. 
Nagel, Panderborn, rgo?. The subject is too large to be dealt 
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mtb here. The fusdaroental lecensioas are ihose of K- 
mann (sih ed , Balin, 1878) for manuscript A, K Battsch, 
Leipzig, 1870-80, for B , and F ZaincLe, 6lh cd , 1887, wr C 
The most poputo German translation is that of K Simrow 
(56lh cd , 1902), the best English translation that 0^ ^ ^ 
Needier, New York, 1904 —CmMiii ed byK Bartscb, 4tb ed., 
Leipzig, 1880 , B Symons, Halle, t88j, E Marlin, Hall^ 190* 
—Poems of the Dietnch saga ^ by O JanicLe and others m 
Das lieulscht JItUtnhucJi, Beilin, 1866-70. J sols. The 
garden, not contained in the UMtnhuix, has been edited by 


G Holt, Halle. 1893 

Chapter V — Heinrich von Vcldckc’s Etindt cd. by 0 
Behaghel, Heilbronn, i83a — Jlartmaimvon Aue cd.byr Lech, 
Leipzig, 1893, *d-' 3 sols— Wotfram von Csclxcnbach cd. 

by K Bartsch, Leipzig, 1875-77 (ad cd), and b) A. Lcit*- 

roann, Halle, xgoz —Good translation of Po«i.>rt/by W Hertt, 

Shmgart, 1898.— Gottfried son Sirassburg ed by I- Been* 
stem, 3d ed, l^pzig, 1890 Good tiansUtion by W Hertz, 
Stuttgart, 1901 —tor the minor romancers consult the biblio- 
graphy in Koch and Vogt, I, 336-7 

CHAPitR VI —The most complete collection of the mmne 
singers is that of P H son der Hagen, Leipzig, 1838, in 4 
large vols The best selecuons are those of K. Butsch, 
Deutscht LttdtrdteJilfr des la 8<s 14 Jafir/iufidrits, ed. hy 
W Golther, Berlin, 1901, and F Pfafl, ZJrr Vtnmsang dis is 
bts r4 JahrhundtrU, StuCrgart, 1892 VliS has also edited Dt* 
gretMt lUidtlbtrgtr iMdcrhattJsthnft, Hudelberg, 1899-1907. 
The precursors of ^Valter can best be studied in Lacbmann and 
Haupl's Dts MtHntsongs Fruhluig, ad ed., Leipzig, 188S. Old 
Cennan Lovt i>ong$, by F C Nicholson, Chicago, 1907, con- 
tains a good selection in English translabons, together mtb a 
useful essay on the minnesingers Ihe literature of ^Valter is 
extensile. There are lives of him by \V Wilmanns, Bonn, 
i88z, A.E. Schbnbach, Beibn, 1895 (ad ed ), and K. Bur- 
dach, Leipzig, igoo The best editions are those of K Lach- 
msnn (6th, Berlin, 1891), F Pfeiffer (601, Leipzig, 1880I W 
NYilmanns (ad Halle, 1883) and H Paul (ad, Halle. iSgcl 
Chapter vn--Thomasin ed.byH Ruckert, Uipzic. iSez 
— Freidanl i ed. by H. E Bcza»l«,ger, HalJe, isfs — Jferer 
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Helmbrecht: ed. by F. Kein^ 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1887. — Parson 
Ameis: ed. by H. Lambel in Erzaftlnngcn unci Schwanke dcs 
13. Jahrhintderts, Leipzig, 1883 — Reinhart Fucks: ed. by K. 
Reissenberger, Halle, 1886 ; Reynke de Vos : ed. by F. Prien, 
Halle, 18S7. — Berthold von Regensberg; ed. by Pfeifier and 
Strobl, Vienna, 1862-S0. — On the drama of the period consult 
Pas Drama des MHlelallers, by R. Froning, Stuttgart, no date 
(iSgi.) It is vol. 14 of Kiirschner’s Nalioiialliteralur. See 
also Die Osier- uiid Passious-spiele, by G. Milchsack, Wolfen- 
buttel, iSSo, and Die Osier- und Passion-spiele, by L. Wirth, 
Utrecht, rSSg. — A large number of early Shrovetide plays are 
assembled in Fastnachlspiele aits dent 15. Jahrhunderl, ed. by 
A. Keller (vols. 2S-30 of the publications of the Stuttgart 
Verein). — Brant’s Narreuschiff : ed. by F. Zarncke, Leipzig, 
1854, and by K. Goedeke, Leipzig, 1S78. — Teuerdank : ed. by 
K. Goedeke, Leipzig, 1878. 

Chapter VIII. — On German humanism consult Vont Mitlel- 
alter zur Reformation y by K. Burdach, Halle, i8g3, and Renais- 
sance und Humanismtts in Ralien und Deutschland, by L. 
Geiger, Berlin, 18S2. — Luther : The best life is that by J. Kdstlin, 
4th ed. by G. Kaweran, Berlin, 1893. The great Weimar edition 
of Luther, of which some 30 vols. have been published, is still far 
from complete. There is a new popular edition, by G. Buchwald 
and others, Berlin, 1898. Reprints of certain important 
works w'ill be found in Braune’s Neudnteke. There are also 
two good selections for students : one by R. Neubauer, Halle, 
1900-3 (vols. 2 and 3 of Part HI. Bolticher and Kinzel’s 
Denkmdler) ; the other by W. H. Caruth [Auswabl aus Luthers 
deulschen Schriften), Boston, 1899. — Hutten : ed. by Boeking, 
Leipzig, 1859-70, 5 vols. ; selection by Baulke in vol. 17 of 
Kurschner’s Nationalliteratur. The same volume contains 
selections from Mumer. 

Ch-APTER IX. — For the protestant drama see Creizenach, 
Geschichte des neueren Dramas, vol. 2 (Hall^ 1893-1904). — ^The 
Smss plays referred to will be found in Sdiweizerische Schau- 
spiele aus dent i6. Jahrhunderi, by J. Baechtold, Zurich, 1890- 
93 ; Rebhun’s Susanna, in Schauspiele aus dent 16. Jahrhunderf, 
by J. Tittmann, Leipzig, 1868. — Braune’s- Neudnteke contains 
the Shrovetide plays of Hans Sachs, Eulenspiegel, the German 
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CnSuiitus, the Feust-book of *587 and the most inipottast 
voiks of Fiscbait — 'The wotkj of Hans Sachs* \\ tckram* 
Duke Hannch JuLus, and Aper tare been tepnnlcd by the 
Stuttful Vercin. 

CuApTER X-— -V useful funey of the century following 
Opitz wiU be found in From O/tia lo Usstug-, by T S Perry, 
Boston, iSSs See also the interesting essay of E, Schmidt 
Dtr Kamff gigrtt du HoJn m dar dotlseiint Lilerotur difS I J 
Jahrhundtrtt in CharakUrutikin, soL I, ad ed^ Berlin, 190a 
— ^Wcckberlin, Opita, Fleming. Logan, Gryphiut, Cerbardti 
Dach and Spe are all represeaCed in Goedel^ and Titnnana’a 
DatLelu titekhr dts 17 Jahrhuitdriii . — The Ansianhus and 
Poturrt of Opitz have been veil edited by G Itltkovski, 
I^eipzig, tSSS -~The vorks of Wcckhcrlia, Logon, Dach, and 
the tragedies ard short poem of Grypiuus, appear m the 
publieationa of the Stuttgart Vemn —The second Silesian 
School IS quite suiSciently represented m K&rschrer, rols 36 
and 37 

CiiApna XI —On Gnmmdsbausco id relation to the earlier 
fiction see Bobetag’s Ctuhithu da FomaHt, rol. a, Bafm, 
tS84 5 ui>/'i<asuirfiu appears in the htudrurit, Nos. t9>a5, 
also, together nth other Sn^phoamuht Scln/ltn, m Ktlrsch'- 
ner, vols. 33->35 — Moscherosch, \Vo.se, Canitz, Neukirch, 
Gunther, Brockes, lialler, Hagedom, Gelleit, Bodmer and 
Gottseb^ are ali represented in Kotschner — The trail of 
liol/Mson Cruso* in Germany can be studied in If UUnch’s 
Robutson und hotinaonaJen, tkeimar, 1S9&. — On the English 
inrasion sec \f Xoch's Ubtr dit Dattkunsta do- mgSsken 
iMtralur tur dealsdun im iS. JakrkunJcrt, Leipzig, 1SS3.— Of 
recent Gottsched literature sufiice u to mention G^tUchtd uud 


Alt dfuiscAt iMoTXtur semtr Znt, by G Mamck, Leipzig, 1897, 
and Gottschtd Jtr Dattit/,t, by E. Rcichel, BeTHn, 1901 — 
Bodmer u beat Ueated in J Eaechlolds CtsckickU dtr dtulachtH 
LAtnitur tut dtr SeAavu, Frauenfeld, 189* 

CitAPTsR XII —^n the quickening of national epmt see 
U,u£ ^aitonaUtitraiw, by M Kocb, Berlin, xSqi , 
also fn^ncA d<r Crxisst nnd die dnlscke hleralui-, by A. E 
Berg^. l^nn 1890 —The best hfe of Klopstock is that by 
F Muneker, Stuttgart, 1888, the most conrenieot edition of his 
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more important works that of F. Hamel, in Kurschner, vols. 
46-4S.--UP to date there is no good biography of Wieland, no 
good critical edition of his works. The need is presently to be 
supplied by the Berlin Academy. jMeanwhile the Hempel 
edition, 40 vols., Berlin, 1S79, with biographic sketch by 
H. Duntzer, is the best available. — For the Gottingen poets see 
Kurschner, vols. 49-50 3 BQrger, vol. 78. 

Chapter XIII. — The best book on Lessing is E. Schmidt’s 
Lessing, 2 vols,, 2d ed., Berlin, 1899 ; it contains a well- 
digested Lessing-bibliography. The definitive edition of 
Lessing is that of Lachmann (1838), as revised by ^luneker, 
21 vols. (including the letters), Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1886- 
1907, — The best life of Herder is that by R. Hayra, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 18S0-85. See also Herder’s Lcben, by E, Kohnemann, 
Mflnchen, 1895. The definite edition of Herder’s works is that 
byB. Suphan, 32 vols., Berlin, 1S77-99. 

Ch,vpters XIV-XVI. — ^The 202 pages of Goethe-biblio- 
graphy in Goedeke’s Grundriss, vol. 4, ends with the year 1891. 
For the subsequent years consult the GoeUte-Jahrbuch and the 
annual Bcrichie dcs freien dentsclten Hociisifls (Frankfort). Of 
the many biographies of Goethe none is indisputably “tlje 
best.” The well-known English book of G. H. Lewes (London, 
1856) leaves much to be desired. Fascinating in style, but 
sometimes intemperate, is H. Grimm’s Vorlestingen iiber 
Goethe, Berlin, 1875 (English translation by S. H. Adams, 
Boston, 1879). Two e.xcellent books are A. Scholl’s Goethe 
in HanptsUgen seines Lebens nhd Wirkens, Berlin, 1882, and 
V. Hehn’s Ccdankcn itber Goethe, 4th ed., Berlin, 1900. Illus- 
trated biographies of solid merit are those by K. Heinemann, 
2 vols., 3d ed., Leipzig, 1903, and the much briefer one by 
G. Witkowski, Leipzig, 1899. Much praised in Germany, but often 
overpraised, is the work of A. Biekchowsky, JlQnchen, i8g6- 
1904 (English version by W. A, Cooper, New York, 1905— 8). 
For the works of Goethe, including bis letters, the definitive 
edition for all critical purposes is the great Weimar edition, of 
which 127 vols., have thus far appeared. More convenient for 
general use are the Hempel edition (36 vols., Berlin, 1868-79), 
the KQrschner edition (vols. S2-117 of the Nationalliteratur), 
and the Cotta jubilee edition, 40 vols., Stuttgart, 1902-5. — 
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For the minor “stona and stress” wnlcrs see SiHrmtr uaj 
Dranstrm Karsciuicr (sob 

For SchiUei'htenture doim to 1893 consult Goedeke’s 
Cruntlnss, %ol 5 (140 pages), since then, the annual Btrtchtt 
dts Franbfurltr liochit^ The best tcmpUlt biographies m 
German are those by } Wychgram, 3d cd., Leipzig, 1898 (vrell 
illustrated and sanely “popular**}, B Kohnemann, lilonchen, 
1905, and K Berger, a toIs ,M&nchcn, 1905-9 Thorough and 
exhaustive m scholarship, but someirhat overloaded with phdia- 
logical detail, axe the unhnished woikt by K. Weltrich, Tol i, 
Stuttgart, 1899, Tol a, <908, and] Minor, a sols., Berbn, 1S90 
— There is a good English life of SthiUer by C Thomas, New 
korlc, 1901 —For the text of Schiller consult Goedekes ^is- 
/onseAN(n/bz/i4 Amgub*, 15 rob, Stuttgart, i 86 j-jS But 
there are many other mote consenient ediuoos, $u^ as that m 
KOrsebner (vols it$>i}9),that of Belleimann, 14 sob., Leip- 
aigi 1895-98, and the CatU t$ sols , Stutfga^ 

X904-.S —The letters of Schiller bate been critically edited by 
F Jonas, 7 roU , Stuttgart, 1 891-96 

CKAprea WIl —The most solid work in ibe eaiher roman 
ticuis IS R. {laym's Du romaittuch* SdiuU, Berlin, 1S70 The 
two volumes of R Hucb, BhtU:ot dcr RoniaiUik and Wus* 
bratuHg ujtd Vtrjall dvr RoniQnltt, Leipzig, igat-t, are fas- 
onating 10 st)le and penetiatang is analytis Sec also rot 2 
of G Brandes's Hauptiiromuiignt der Lilcntxtr des 19 JcJtr- 
kxwdtrU, S Bom's Dx* roniantixht Stkult tii DtxHachlatxd 
ixtxd in Frankrtich, Heidelberg, 1879, and C. E Vaughan's 7 ’'*® 
Runxaxttxe RrvoU, Edinburgh, 1907 

CiUTTERs \V 11 I-XX. — For the voluminous bibhography of 
mnetcenth-ccnlury writers it must here suffice to refer, once 
more, to Goedeke's Crundrtss, toIs 6-8 , to the excellent btfalio- 
graphy m sol » of Koch and Vogt , and, where these fait, to 
R M hlcjer’s Cmndnss drr mxum deixtsditn Ldtraiurgt^. 
scAicA/r, Berhn, 1903 
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A History of Bohemian Literature 

By, Francis, Count Lutzow. 

" This book deals with an interesting subject in an able and impartial 
manner. Count Lutzow writes with all the authority which belongs to a 
great and historic name, and Bohemia is fortunate in having so able an 
exponent of its national thought and literature .” — The Morntug Post. 


A History of Japanese Literature 

By William George Aston, C.M.G., D.Lit. 

*' Mr. Aston has made a very valuable and acceptable contribution to 
the series. He has unquestionably enabled the European reader for the 
first time to enjoy a comprehensive survey of the vast and ancient held of 
Japanese literature. We can follow with unflagging interest the whole 
process of evolution down to the most recent developments of the 
receptive Japanese mind .” — The Times. 


A History of Spanish Literature 

By Jajies Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Professor of Spanish 
Literature in the University of Liverpool, 

“Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly writes rather from the internal position of a 
native than from the ontside standpoint of the foreigner ; his sympathies 
are as catholic as his knowledge js wide. If it is desired to make an 
acquaintance with the founts, historical sequence, and prominent 
characteristics of a literature which has left an indelible impress on that 
of England herself, no more authoritative and reliable guide can be found 
than this little volume, brief and excellent ," — The Saturday Reviev. 
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A History of Modern English Literature 

By EsMUKp GO&S2 , Hod LI A. Tnintjr CoUqjc, Cambridge. 


•* \\ e lainr of no xoloao better 6tt«d to pve • jeoer*! coacrpiwo cf 
oot literature IbiLO liU.*— -ri* 5/«^</<pr _ . . , _.i .. 

“ \ really usefol account of ^e whole ptoceu of v< olntion la h ug ifaii 
letiera Full of laughl aad lereOity cl inigaenl.*'— Ti» 


A History of French Literature 

Bt Edward Dowdew, D C L , LL.D , Professor of Engiish 
uterature m the Umterstty of Dublin 


Cetutoly iha belt blitoty ot Treoch literature la the Eughili 
Uani«e.''.-ri«/tieriwi<w . ^ . 

Tbi» »» a hirtory ol Uteraiare as histones of liteiAterta s^a*d b* 
«n(isa Tb«(aor«cMielr°eeioolis>ai9 (his book the sora elesrlr u 
{( s««4 how ouch tboogbt how OMh oeotal Mlecuea as wrU as Mw 
aueh readiu has s geos to (bs rnaiioc of tbess pleturtstjus portrait* ol 
wntsra, Stttriaj Unite 


A History of Ancient Greek. Literature 

By GitoEBy Murrav, M.\, Rtgiux Professor of Greet 
m the UnisersUy of Oxford 


"A sketch to which the Pacb abtued word 'briUiaat* nay be Justly 
applied 

‘ The hook ti brllhaol aod smDc'atiOf wbile its ^esboess of irealineot 
sod recogdlitoa of the blest Omnan research ataplirjDStily its exUleoce. 
rrolessot Murray has mads these old Greek bones lite."— 7k< A>koiS«is 


A History of Hungarian Literature 

By Dr. Riedl. 

Literature and life are as oce us this history Truly U is the 
history of a people. HuogarUa beiuea and patnois uarriors and kings 
Boblec snd'eammoos play their parts lo the lustonaa s t legated page 
together with the great mea it HpugsrUn letters, whose poetry and 
drama and histories ate so rich to natswui aspiration anil pstriotisoi ' 

II fitiminarr CMIt 
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A History of Chinese Literature 

By Professor H. A. Giles, LL,D. 

"It supplies a deficiency which will be duly appreciated by both 
students and scholars. It is, as the author points out, the first attempt 
made in any langu^e, including Chinese, to produce a history of Chinese 
literature. Dr. Giles has in this volume produced a work which merits a 
place in every library ." — The hlormng Post. 


A History of American Literature 

By Professor W. P. Trent. 

" Wide knowledge and critical discernment have qualified Professor 
Trent to write a good history. His estimates of the rank and standing of 
writers so far apart as Jonathan Edwards and Walt \Vhitman, of 
Dr. Canning and Artemus Ward, of Joel Barlow and Hawthorne, are 
evidences of his acumen as a critic ." — The Book-man. 


A History of Arabic Literature 

By C. Huart. 

"M. Huart has given a brilliantly vivid picture of the life and writings 
of a people peculiarly interesting in their language and customs. The 
subject has b^n so much neglected by the English people that the present 
volume will come to them as a revelation, and certainly they will find no 
better guide through the mazes of Arabic lore than II. Huart." 

The Daily Telegrapk. 


A History of Russian Literature 

By K. Waliszewski. 

• • This review of Russian literature, both as a statement and as a 
survey, is as compact and critical as a short histoiy of a literature so 
varied, so living, and so fruitful as Russian literature could well be." 

Westminster Gaietle. 
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A History of Italian Literature 
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A History of Sanskrit Literature 

By B&orcssoit A A. NUcdosell. 
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